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Introduction 
Arif Ahmed 


Philosophical Investigations is thought by some to be the greatest philosoph- 
ical work of the twentieth century. It shatters certain images of man that are 
both deeply embedded within the Western mind and utterly familiar to it. 
It profoundly alters one’s conception of thought, consciousness, sensation, 
linguistic understanding and the self. It is probably the most powerfully 
disturbing work of philosophy to have been written since Hume’s Treatise. 
It is among the intellectual monuments of our age. 

In it Wittgenstein returns to the themes that had dominated his earlier 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1921), i.e. logic and language. That work was 
largely constructed during the First World War but it was built upon 
intellectual foundations that had been laid during Wittgenstein’s initial 
study of philosophy, under Russell at Cambridge from 1911 to 1913. 

The Tractatus has correctly been described as amongst the strangest 
books ever written (Coffa 1994: 140). To judge by the space devoted to 
these questions in the book, it is primarily an attempt to explain the nature 
of logic and linguistic representation. To these questions we may summarize 
Wittgenstein’s answers thus: sentences represent reality in an essentially 
pictorial manner (7ZP 2.1ff.). Logic does not itself describe features of 
reality; rather it is an inevitable by-product of the pictorial mechanism 
(TLP 6.124). But what made the book peculiar as well as notorious were 
the sweeping conclusions that Wittgenstein drew about the nature of reality 
(i.e. its composition from atomic substance: TZP 2.021), the unstatable 
truth expressed by solipsism (7ZP 5.62), the necessarily otherworldly appli- 
cation of ethical and aesthetic claims (7ZP 6.421) and of course the non- 
sensicality in some sense of the Tractatus itself (TLP 6.54). 

Having completed the Tractatus Wittgenstein left philosophy for ten 
years before returning to it, and Cambridge, in 1929. At first he sought 
merely to remedy what then appeared to be very local defects in the 
Tractatus (for instance in the treatment of colour-exclusion at TZP 6.3751) 
but soon the entire edifice began to crumble. The fecundity of his thought 
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during the subsequent ‘middle period’ (1929-36) is evident from his writ- 
ings of the time. These have been published as Philosophical Remarks, 
Philosophical Grammar, The Big Typescript, The Blue Book and The Brown 
Book. 

Schulte (in PU) distinguishes five versions of the text of Part I of 
Philosophical Investigations. Of these the most significant are the Early, 
Intermediate and Late Investigations.’ The first part of the Early 
Investigations was written during the time that Wittgenstein spent in 
Norway between autumn 1936 and December 1937: its first part contains 
material from which P/ 1-188" is drawn. (The rest became Part I of Remarks 
on the Foundations of Mathematics.) The Intermediate /nvestigations was put 
together in 1942-4 and contains (in addition to a slightly revised version of 
the first part of the Early version) about half of what we now know as PI 
189-421. Much of what was new in the Late /nvestigations was cannibalized 
in 1945-6 from a typescript (TS 228) that had itself been compiled from 
earlier writings (Baker and Hacker 1980: 6). 

The editors’ note to Philosophical Investigations states that ‘[i]f 
Wittgenstein had published his work himself, he would have suppressed 
a good deal of what is in the last thirty pages or so of Part I [that is, 
PI 526-693] and worked what is in Part II, with further material, into its 
place’ (PI p. vi). Part II (TS 234) consists of fourteen ‘chapters’ of greatly 
varying length (from half a page to thirty-six pages) dealing largely with 
topics in philosophical psychology, of which some are already discussed at 
Part I (e.g. kinaesthetic sensations at II, viii; cf. P/ 621f.) and others are 
hardly mentioned there (most notably aspect perception at II, xi; cf. P74). 
Ina way its title ‘Part IP is somewhat misleading: certainly there is no reason 
to think that Wittgenstein intended it to follow Part I in its present form. 
‘Part IP’, then, is not a sequel to Part I: it is simply a collection of material 
that might have been, but never was, integrated into the final 170-odd 
sections of the latter. 

Philosophical Investigations is in its own way as strange as the Tractatus. 
But it is about as resistant to summary as is possible for a philosophical 
monograph: the best answer to the question “What does it mean?’ would be 
‘Read it again’. But perhaps one could summarize its approach if not its 
message: philosophical questions about meaning are best approached not 


" This paragraph summarizes the discussion in Stern 2004: xi f. See also Stern 1996: 465. 

* References to Philosophical Investigations Part I (here abbreviated ‘P/’) are (except where indicated) by 
section number, not by page number. A succeeding letter indicates a paragraph within the section. 
References to Part II are by page number. 
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through sweeping general theories of linguistic representation but through 
careful attention to the way in which language is actually used. “Let the use 
teach you the meaning’ (PJ p. 212). Partly in consequence of this new 
approach, its style, tone and organization differ greatly from those of the 
Tractatus. 

The Tractatus is written in a highly technical style. In many places 
Wittgenstein appears simply to have expected the reader to recognize and 
understand the terminology of (say) Russell and Whitehead’s Principia 
Mathematica.’ On the other hand, Philosophical Investigations is written in 
lucid and idiomatic prose evincing a studied and characteristic refusal to 
use technicalities. “The philosophy of logic speaks of sentences and words 
in exactly the sense in which we speak of them in ordinary life’ (PI 108. 
See also PJ 97, 120). 

The Tractatus takes a dogmatic tone throughout. Only very occasionally 
in that book (e.g. at 5.633) does Wittgenstein even consider objections to the 
views that he states there. On the other hand, Part I of Philosophical 
Investigations is practically a dialogue: again and again Wittgenstein’s inter- 
locutor raises objections and queries that Wittgenstein treats with patience 
(e.g. at PJ 398) and sometimes a degree of sympathy (e.g. at PJ 187). 

Philosophical Investigations is much more loosely organized than the 
Tractatus. As already indicated, the earlier work attempts to draw quite 
general conclusions about the nature of reality, the meaning of life etc. from 
a highly focused investigation of the nature of linguistic representation. But 
in the later work Wittgenstein jumps from one topic to another in ways that 
do not always exhibit any very evident logical connection — indeed this is 
why he says that the book is an album of sketches rather than a systematic 
treatise (PI p. ix). 

In fact many more subjects than the six listed in Wittgenstein’s own 
Preface to it get treated in Philosophical Investigations. They include (in 
rough order of first appearance): (1) the Augustinian conception of lan- 
guage, (2) language games, (3) family resemblance, (4) the nature of philos- 
ophy, (5) the nature of truth, (6) rule-following, (7) private language, (8) 
mental images and mental processes, (9) the self, (to) consciousness, (11) the 
phenomenon of meaning something, (12) induction, (13) linguistic meaning 
and inference, (14) the will and (15) aspect perception (Part II). 

The following essays do not attempt to discuss all of the fifteen topics that 
are roughly distinguished here. But between them they do discuss ten, 


> For instance the distinction between operations and functions described at TLP 5.251 makes little sense 
unless we understand ‘function’ to mean Russell’s propositional functions. See Hylton 1997. 
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ie. (1), (2), (3), (4), (6), (7), (9), (0), (13), (5). Most of the essays attempt by 
a close analysis of Wittgenstein’s highly compressed remarks to get closer to 
the truth — or at least further from certain widespread errors — about what he 
meant. Others take the text as a starting point for developing, and seeing 
what is defensible in, doctrines that it can be, or has been, thought to 
propound. Together these approaches reveal something of the depth of his 
thought as well as the breadth of his influence. 

Hanna attempts to reconstruct Wittgenstein’s argument for the connec- 
tion between meaning and use stated at P/ 43. Hanna locates this argument 
in the first twenty sections of Part I. For him Wittgenstein’s starting point is 
the inadequacy of the ‘Augustinian conception’ of language as illustrated in 
the opening quotation. According to that conception — to which both 
Russell and the Tractatus had subscribed — a sentence consists of names 
whose meanings are identical with their bearers. Wittgenstein’s objection to 
this picture in Philosophical Investigations is essentially that it is too static. 
When it comes to accounting for the role that linguistic expressions play in 
our lives — for instance in the context of an order — the machinery of 
reference is an idle wheel. The thesis of PJ 43 now appears as the best 
alternative account of such a role. ‘In this way’, says Hanna, ‘the 
Augustinian theory of language leads directly ... to human action.’ 

Luntley’s essay also discusses the ‘Augustinian picture’ but offers a wholly 
different reading of Wittgenstein’s treatment of it. According to Luntley 
there is no critique of any Augustinian picture: rather, it functions as the 
starting-point for philosophical investigations of a more exploratory char- 
acter. If anything, Augustine appears ‘more in the guise of hero, than villain 
of the piece’. 

One of the respects in which this is so is Augustine’s anticipation of 
Wittgenstein’s third-person epistemology of ‘inner’ states. Luntley invites 
us to compare Augustine’s remark that “[His elders’] intention was shown 
by their bodily movements, as it were the natural language of all peoples’ 
with P/ 244a. 

But more important for Luntley is that by speaking of a ‘natural language of 
all peoples’ Augustine is recognizing that one needs to bring certain equip- 
ment to the learning of one’s first (non-natural) language. Such learning is 
effected by what Wittgenstein distinguishes from explanation (including 
ostensive definition) with the label ‘training’ (PJ 5—6). And what that training 
demands of us (unlike, say, ostensive definition) is a non-conceptual or 
pre-conceptual capacity that Luntley identifies with human agency. 
‘Wittgenstein’s own description of the learning in s6’, he says, “does not 
make sense unless we acknowledge that the training is a tuning of agency.’ 
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In the Tractatus Wittgenstein writes of ‘the one language that alone I 
understand’ (5.62); in the Jnvestigations this gives way to an irreducible 
multiplicity of danguage-games. Accordingly the objects which in the 
Tractatus necessarily stood at the bottom of all language (7LP 2-2.0272) 
give way to a variety of items that /appen to play analogously fundamental 
roles for particular language-games. 

Jacquette’s chapter is a close reading of Wittgenstein’s illustration of this 
transition at PY 50: the discussion of the metre rod in Paris. There 
Wittgenstein says that that rod is the one thing of which one can say neither 
that it is, nor that it is not, one metre long. But, he continues, this is ‘not to 
ascribe any extraordinary property to it, but only to mark its peculiar role in 
the language-game’. Jacquette sees Wittgenstein’s remark about the length 
of the metre bar as analogous to his remarks in the Tractatus about the 
existence of objects (7ZP 4.1272). Jacquette describes and evaluates 
Wittgenstein’s ground for the initial (non-ascription) claim and then asks 
just what this ‘peculiar role in the language-game’ amounts to. Finally he 
attacks Kripke’s alternative reading of this passage and the criticism of 
Wittgenstein that Kripke bases upon it. 

That move, from one language to many language-games, prompts the 
interlocutor to protest (at P/ 65) that in making it Wittgenstein loses, and 
does not replace, the Tractatus account of the essence of language and the 
general form of the proposition (as specified at TLP 6). Wittgenstein replies 
that there is no one feature that is responsible in all cases for our describing 
linguistic phenomena as such: ‘language’ like ‘game’ (PJ 66) expresses a 
family-resemblance concept. 

Forster’s essay discusses Wittgenstein’s idea of family-resemblance con- 
cepts in connection with its first emergence in Wittgenstein’s writings from 
the early 1930s. Forster offers a precise definition of the concept that 
distinguishes it from various other characteristics of concepts with which 
it tends to get confused (even by Wittgenstein himself), such as vagueness, 
and indicates its negative bearing upon a Platonic thesis about concepts. 

Forster asks whether the existence of family-resemblance concepts would 
not violate a certain plausible general conception of the nature of concepts, 
central to Philosophical Investigations itself, according to which they are 
constituted by rules. Forster argues that there can indeed be such concepts, 
and that in particular they need not violate that general conception. 

Finally he discusses two of the more important philosophical implica- 
tions of the existence of family-resemblance concepts. In particular it may 
help to relieve us of (what Wittgenstein regarded as) the error of thinking 
that psychological concepts must pick out ‘inner’ or ‘brain’-states just 
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because there is no one behavioural state, feature or event common to all of 
their instances (PJ 36). It also implies that certain concepts are in one sense 
reducible to others: for a family-resemblance concept applies to something 
in any particular case in virtue of other features applying to it. 

Glock’s essay embeds a discussion of family resemblance concepts into a 
wider discussion of five Wittgensteinian theses about concepts. These are 
answers to the following questions: (a) What are concepts? (b) How are they 
individuated? (c) What is it to possess one? (d) What is the role of a concept? 
(e) Which of questions (a)—(d) is the most fundamental? Glock extracts and 
evaluates Wittgenstein’s answers through consideration of a wide range of 
sources and finds that whereas some of his views are defensible — for instance 
the answer to (c) that concept-possession is an ability — others are not — for 
instance the answer to (a) identifying concepts with techniques or rules. 
Glock suggests that Wittgenstein’s contribution to the study of concepts is 
‘important — though not definitive’. 

Philosophical Investigations section 79 is of course well known as the 
source of the ‘cluster version’ of descriptivism about names. In that section 
Wittgenstein imagines that I have several beliefs about some individual 
called ‘N’. He goes on: ‘Asked what I understand by “N”, I should 
enumerate all or some of these points, and different ones on different 
occasions.’ This appears to say that names have a character analogous to 
family resemblance. 

Both this passage and the official ‘family-resemblance’ doctrine have been 
taken to constitute Wittgensteinian anticipations of the modern doctrine of 
contextualism, according to which the meaning of an utterance is shaped in 
far-reaching and uncodifiable ways by the context in which it is uttered. 
Indeed, in the view of Charles Travis, the best-known proponent of this line 
of interpretation, Wittgenstein’s chief concern in Philosophical Investigations 
is to bring out the importance of context sensitivity for understanding 
language and thought; for Travis, more or less everything Wittgenstein 
says in the book is to be read in that light. 

Bridges’s paper assesses the contextualist interpretation of the 
Investigations. His verdict is negative. Although it is true that Wittgenstein 
is concerned to draw our attention to the ‘particular circumstances’ in which 
uses of language take place, he argues that the point of these appeals is rather 
different from what the contextualists suppose. The intended purpose of 
these appeals is to bring out the hopelessness and superfluity of attempts to 
provide constitutive philosophical explanations of meaning and related phe- 
nomena. And according to Bridges, semantic contextualism of the sort 
promoted by Travis and his allies counts as just such an attempt. It casts an 
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utterance’s meaning as constitutively dependent upon the ‘point’ of that 
utterance. 

“The proposition and the word that logic deals with are supposed to be 
something pure and clear-cut’ (P7105). Here Wittgenstein evokes a philo- 
sophical spirit for whom the family-resemblance character of everyday 
concepts is an irrelevant distraction. Wittgenstein’s response to that spirit 
is critical: and at PJ 89-135 Wittgenstein presents this criticism in the 
context of saying what he sees the philosophical task to be. Rorty’s essay, 
and Horwich’s (which replies to it), focus not on the detailed exegesis of this 
material but on the question of what there is in it, and also in the book 
containing it, that is of philosophical value. In particular, Rorty distin- 
guishes two visions of philosophy in Philosophical Investigations: the thera- 
peutic and the pragmatic. The issue between him and Horwich is not over 
which of these positions Wittgenstein took: it is over which of them one 
should take. 

According to the therapeutic view — attributed to Wittgenstein himself, 
as is well known, by such scholars as Conant and Diamond — both 
philosophical questions and the theories we construct to answer them are 
really nonsense; the illusion that they are not is a deep and enduring fact 
about human nature; so the ¢rve philosophical task — of exposing these 
illusions of sense — is both valuable and unending. Wittgenstein’s expression 
of this perspective at PJ 89-133 recapitulates the vision of philosophy 
presented at TLP 6.5—6.54. 

According to the pragmatic vision, philosophy should aim to improve 
our theories with a view ultimately to ‘creating a better human future’. Just 
as the Investigations is of value for presenting (what Rorty calls) a ‘social- 
practice’ theory of language that improves upon that in the Tractatus, so 
more generally what is valuable in philosophical work is not that it ‘cures’ us 
of our puzzlement but that it improves our theories. On this view PJ 89-133 
is an unfortunate excrescence that only obscures what is of value in the rest 
of the book. 

Rorty favours the pragmatist vision whilst Horwich favours the thera- 
peutic one. Rorty’s arguments against the therapeutic view are (a) that it has 
not been shown that philosophical terms are meaningless; (b) that it is 
highly intuitive that they are not meaningless; and (c) that there is in any 
case a better explanation of philosophical puzzlement than a persistent 
human tendency to see sense where there is only nonsense. Horwich’s 
response on behalf of therapism is not to reject these arguments; instead 
he seeks to construct a recognizably therapeutic doctrine that lacks the 
commitments to which Rorty so powerfully objects. 
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Wittgenstein’s famous discussion of rule-following has received such 
fundamentally opposing interpretations that it is hard to characterize its 
drift in anything approaching neutral terms. For instance Kripke’s noto- 
rious monograph (Kripke 1982) represents Wittgenstein as arguing for the 
sceptical thesis that meaning is an illusion. The gist of the rule-following 
material is (on that view) an argument that nothing cou/d meet the con- 
ditions that a ‘dead’ sign — a mere ink mark, say — must meet to count as a 
meaningful symbol (for further discussion see my 2007: chs. 4-5). After all, 
any object (‘inner’ or ‘outer’) can be interpreted to mean anything you 
choose — so how could it be the bearer of meaning? Others (most notably 
McDowell 1984) argue that this interpretation of that part of PJ commits 
just the error that Wittgenstein was there trying to expose. In searching for 
the artichoke of meaning we divest it of its leaves and find ourselves empty- 
handed. But this does not mean that there never was an artichoke. What is 
as clear as anything to do with this subject is that Wittgenstein’s contribu- 
tion to it was profound — even if its depth is just the depth in us of the 
delusion that it seeks to extract. 

That delusion consists in a certain way of thinking about meaning, 
understanding, intention, and other phenomena that are associated with 
rule-following. It gets expressed as follows. Suppose that you have inten- 
tionally carried out the steps demanded by some rule. Then even though 
you didn’t think in advance of all of the steps that it mandates, still by virtue 
of the fact that you were all along intending to follow sis rule, it must be 
the case that your mind “as it were flew ahead and completed all the steps 
before you physically arrived at this or that one’ (P/ 188). 

An overly blunt conception of what he objects to in this picture can make 
it seem that Wittgenstein denies that meaning, understanding etc. are 
definite states at all. In the first part of McDowell’s essay he considers a 
set of passages, mainly around P/ 154, that can easily give that impression. 
But he goes on to urge that the picture looks considerably different when we 
take account of passages towards the end of Part I, where Wittgenstein 
considers the topic of remembering occasions on which one arrived at 
an understanding (a past-tense counterpart of ‘Now I can go on’, his 
topic in those earlier passages). 

The discussion of private language in the Philosophical Investigations is 
one of the last parts of the book to have been drafted. Most of it was written 
between 1937 and 1945, after the first 190 remarks of Part I of the book had 
almost reached their final wording. The post-1936 writing on private 
language that leads up to the final version of 243-412 represents a fresh 
start, both in wording and in conception, on the pre-1936 material. Almost 
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none of the post-1936 writing is a direct reworking of the previous material, 
and while it discusses many of the same topics, it approaches them 
differently. 

However, Wittgenstein did repeatedly discuss the idea of a language that 
‘only I myselfcan understand’ (P/ 256) throughout the 1929-36 period. One 
strand in the 1929-36 discussion of private language that is directly taken up 
in the Philosophical Investigations is the proposal that ‘If I were to reserve the 
word “pain” solely for what I had hitherto called “my pain”, and others 
“L.W.’s pain”, I should do other people no injustice, so long as a notation 
were provided in which the loss of the word “pain” in other connections 
were somehow supplied’ (PJ 403). However, the discussion in the 
Philosophical Investigations is far briefer and less elaborate than previous 
writings on the topic in such texts as Philosophical Remarks, The Big 
Typescript, and The Blue Book. 

Stern’s essay, ‘Another strand in the private language argument’ looks at 
the relationship between these earlier discussions of reforming pain- 
language and the discussion in PY 403, not only with the aim of mapping 
out the earlier development of a particular thread of argument in the 
Philosophical Investigations, but also as a way of exploring the principal 
continuities and discontinuities in the development of Wittgenstein’s 
approach to private language. 

In the 7ractatus Wittgenstein had regarded logic as the absolutely inevi- 
table by-product of the pictorial mechanism of representation. By contrast, 
his later conception was thoroughly anthropocentric. The rules of logic are 
for us to lay down; they are autonomous in the sense that they are not 
responsible to a kind of meaning that is not a rule. At PI 547-70 
Wittgenstein explores one conception of what somebody who believed in 
this other kind of meaning might take it to be. My essay argues that 
considerations parallel to the rule-following arguments justify rejection of 
such meanings. It then argues that Wittgenstein’s alternative position — 
according to which rules are, in the sense just stated, autonomous — faces a 
difficulty in accounting for the fact that we can discover novel rules of 
inference. The chapter concludes by arguing that Wittgenstein’s position is 
defensible once we appreciate the role that aspect perception plays in the 
epistemology of logical deduction. 

In PI 633-93, and in related passages elsewhere, Wittgenstein discusses a 
series of cases in which, on the face of it, we have immediate knowledge of 
our past intentional states and properties. For example: knowing what you 
were going to say when you were interrupted; remembering that, for a 
moment, you were going to deceive someone; knowing what you meant 
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when you uttered an ambiguous remark; reporting that, while someone else 
was speaking, you thought they meant this rather than that; remembering 
that I should have been glad to stay longer; knowing that, when I gave 
someone the order ‘add 2’, I meant him to put 1002 after 1000. Child’s 
contribution concludes the volume by exploring Wittgenstein’s treatment 
of such cases. 

On a common-sense understanding of these cases, there is a fact of the 
matter about my past attitude, meaning, etc., independent of my subse- 
quent belief or report about it. So if my retrospective report is true, there is 
something about how I was at the time that makes it true. But some 
commentators take Wittgenstein’s discussion to suggest a form of anti- 
realism about the past; on this view, what makes it true that I was going to 
say such-and-such when I was interrupted is simply that that is what I am 
retrospectively inclined to believe I was going to say. 

Child disagrees. For him, Wittgenstein’s target is not the realist view of 
past attitudes etc. itself, but only a particular way of construing or justifying 
the realist view. For Wittgenstein, what makes it true that, at the time when 
I said ‘Napoleon’, I meant the victor of Austerlitz, is not my subsequent 
belief that that is who I meant; nor is it anything that was going through my 
mind at the time; it is, rather, something about the abilities and dispositions 
I had at the time. 

It should be clear from these summaries — if it were not already from the 
title of the volume — that the following essays represent a genuinely critical 
engagement with Philosophical Investigations. Together they bring us closer 
to settling not only what Wittgenstein means but also how much of it is 
true. Their connection of so much of Wittgenstein’s work to more recent 
concerns also illustrates its enduring relevance. It is only just halfa century 
since Philosophical Investigations was published. But that is not too soon to 
predict that it will remain of importance for as long as philosophy does. 


CHAPTERI 


From referentialism to human action: the 
Augustinian theory of language 


Robert Hanna 


Words are deeds 
CV 46 


In this way, I should like to say the words “Oh, /et him come!” are 
charged with my desire. And words can be wrung from us, like a 
cry. Words can be hard to say: such, for example, as are used to effect a 
renunciation, or to confess a weakness. (Words are also deeds.) 

PI 546° 


I INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, I present an interpretation of the first twenty or so 
sections of the Philosophical Investigations. My presentation has three 
parts. First, I briefly compare and contrast Wittgenstein’s philosophical 
intentions in the /nvestigations with his intentions in the earlier Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus. Second, against that first backdrop, I explicate 
Wittgenstein’s famous thesis that meaning-is-use. Third and finally, against 
that second backdrop, I unpack Wittgenstein’s opening argument for the 
meaning-is-use thesis. This opening argument is a philosophical roadmap 
for Wittgenstein’s other arguments in support of the meaning-is-use thesis, 
in the pregnant sense that the basic concepts and strategies he later deploys 
are already etched into it and guide his further moves. 


II FROM THE TRACTATUS TO THE INVESTIGATIONS 


Wittgenstein’s T7actatus brings a definitive closure to Logical Atomism by 
pushing the reductive project of logical-decompositional analysis to its 
limits and beyond. The Tractatus clearly indicates or shows — even if it 


" I generally follow the standard English translations from the German texts, but have occasionally 
modified them where appropriate. 
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does not explicitly describe or say — the inadequacy of Logical Atomism and 
of the very idea of logical-decompositional analysis. Or at least this is how 
Wittgenstein himself came to regard the Tractatus by the time of the 
Investigations. Indeed, in the Investigations the later Wittgenstein explicitly 
rejects and radically rethinks his own Tractarian theory of logical analysis: 


Four years ago I had occasion to re read my first book (the Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus) and to explain its ideas to someone. It suddenly seemed to me that 
I should publish those old thoughts and the new ones together: that the latter could 
be seen in the right light only by contrast with and against the background of my 
old way of thinking, 

For since beginning to occupy myself with philosophy again, sixteen years ago 
[in 1929], I have been forced to recognize grave mistakes in what I wrote in that first 


book. (PI p. x)” 


It would be a mistake, however, to say that there are no continuities 
between the Tractatus and the Investigations. On the contrary, the central 
topics of both books are exactly the same: logic, language, meaning and 
mind. And both books take philosophy to be ‘critique’ in the quite Kantian 
sense of an inquiry into the limits of possible human experience and the 
intelligibility of human cognition (Erkenntnis), and into its a priori presup- 
positions and underlying structures. In the T7actatus, the critique of human 
cognition has become the critique of human language (Sprache): 


All philosophy is ‘Critique of language’ ... Russell’s merit is to have shown that the 
apparent logical form of the proposition need not be its real form. (7ZPO 4.0031) 


This ‘Critique of language’ is necessary precisely because philosophers and 
others ordinarily use language, our fundamental means of representing our 
world and ourselves, without an adequate insight into its presuppositions 
and structures. 

But there is also a deep sense in which the /nvestigations is intended by 
Wittgenstein to be the antithesis of the Tractatus. Whereas the Tractatus 
had proposed an essentialist a priori reduction of logic, language, meaning, 
and even the world itself to solipsistic mind — 


The limits of my language mean the limits of my world. (TLPO 5.61) 


In fact what solipsism means, is quite correct, only it cannot be said, but it shows 
itself. That the world is my world, shows itself in the fact that the limits of language 
(the language which I understand) mean the limits of my world. (TLPO 5.62) 


The world and life are one. (7ZPO 5.621) 


* See also, e.g., Hacker 1996b: ch. 5. 
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Iam my world. (The microcosm.) (7ZPO 5.63) 


— the /nvestigations fully sinks logic, language, meaning and mind into the 
everyday actions and practices of natural-language-using rational human 
animals in their ordinary world. The basic results of this radical move in the 
Investigations are: 


(1) that under the slogan ‘what has to be accepted, the given, is so one could say, 
forms of life (Lebensformen)’ (PI p. 226), Tractarian essentialism and Tractarian 
transcendental solipsism are sharply criticized and replaced by an anthropo 
centric metaphysics of the commonsensical or the ordinary, in which essences 
and structures are all manifest ‘nothing is hidden’ (P/ 435) although normally 
unseen by us because of our concentration on everyday tasks or philosophical 
confusion, 

that under the slogan meaning is use (PI 43), the nature of linguistic meaning 

becomes fully embedded in human action and human life, 

(3) that under the rubric of danguage-games (PI 23), the scope of meaning is 
radically widened to include direct and indirect speech acts (implicature), 
indexicality or context dependency, emotive expression, metaphor, and more 
generally linguistic actions of all sorts, 

and 

(4) that under the slogan human mind requires human behaviour (PI 281) the 
Cartesian and Schopenhauerian solipsistic mind of the Tractatus becomes 
the activating structure of embodied human comportment. 


(2 


par 


There is also a radical turn in the /nvestigations from philosophy as logical 
analysis or the ‘logical clarification of thoughts’ (7ZPO 4.112) to the thesis 
that logic is grammar (PI 90), or the thesis that logical form is a mirror of the 
dynamic structure of language-in-use. This raises a fundamental point 
about philosophical explanations in the /nvestigations. It would be a mistake 
to hold that the Jnvestigations rejects the very idea of a philosophical 
explanation. On the contrary, the /nvestigations extends the very idea of a 
philosophical explanation from the context of decompositional analysis, to 


the context of giving reasons for actions, in the sense later articulated by 
Donald Davidson: 


In the light of a primary reason, an action is revealed as coherent with certain traits, 


long or short termed, of the agent, and the agent is shown in his role of Rational 
Animal.’ 


In the Tractatus, the explanation of some fact or phenomenon typically 
took the form of a systematic decomposition to simple entities, plus a 
systematic reconstruction of the same fact or phenomenon in terms of 


> Davidson 1963: 690. 
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those simple entities, using classical logic. Classical logic, in turn, was taken 
by Wittgenstein to be a priori, universal and essential for thought, language 
and the world: 


Logic is nota theory buta reflexion of the world. Logic is transcendental. (TLPO 6.13) 


In the /nvestigations, by sharp contrast, logic is not essentially separate from 
the original phenomenon of meaningful language itself, and is essentially 
normative, that is, logic is fully embedded in the all-encompassing rational 
human constructive activity we call language, which is why Wittgenstein 
calls this logic ‘grammar’: 


F, P. Ramsey once emphasized in conversation with me that logic was a ‘normative 
science’. I do not know exactly what he had in mind, but it was doubtless closely 
related to what dawned on me later: namely, that in philosophy we often compare 
the use of words with games and calculi which have fixed rules, but cannot say that 
someone who is using language must be playing such a game. But if you say 
our languages only approximate to such calculi you are on the very brink of a 
misunderstanding. For then it may look as if what we were talking about were an 
ideal language. As if our logic were, so to speak, a logic for a vacuum. Whereas 
logic does not treat of language or of thought in the sense in which natural 
science treats of a natural phenomenon, and the most that can be said is that we 
construct ideal languages.* (PI 81) 


These considerations bring us up to the problem: In what sense is logic something 
sublime? 

For there seemed to pertain to logic a peculiar depth a universal significance. 
Logic lay, it seemed, at the bottom of all the sciences. For logical investigation 
explores the nature of all things. It seeks to see to the bottom of things and is not meant 
to concern itself whether what actually happens is this or that. It takes its rise, not 
from an interest in the facts of nature, nor from a need to grasp causal connections: but 
from an urge to understand the basis, or essence, of everything empirical. (P/ 89) 


Our investigation (Betrachtung) is therefore a grammatical one. Such an investigation 
sheds light on our problem by clearing misunderstandings away. Misunderstandings 
concerning the use of words, caused, among other things, by certain analogies 
between the forms of expression in different regions of language. (PI 90) 


In light of the later Wittgenstein’s idea that logic is grammar, then, the 
basic explanation for the fact that meaning is use is twofold: first, that 
meaningful language is essentially embedded in basic human linguistic 
practices called danguage-games, and second, that language-games in turn 
are essentially embedded in actual historical networks of human activity and 


4 See also Hanna 2006a and 2006b. 
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human culture called forms of life. Thus human agents are shown in their 
role as Rational or Talking Animals. 

One crucial consequence of this is that for Wittgenstein in the 
Investigations, meaningful language is ultimately a kind of human action, 
indeed the characteristic kind of human action. To twist Goethe’s famous 
line from Faust (‘In the beginning was the Deed’), which in turn famously 
twists the even more famous line from John 1:1 (‘In the beginning was the 
Word’), we can say that for the later Wittgenstein meaningful words just are 
deeds: ‘words are deeds’ and ‘words are also deeds’ (PI 546). Or otherwise 
put: In the beginning were words that are (also) human deeds. Humans, 
insofar as they are rational animals, are essentially linguistic agents and 
the use of language is essentially the mastery of a skill (P7 20) embedded in a 
form of human life: ‘the speaking of language is part of an activity 
(Tatigkeit), or of a form of life’ (PY 23). In turn, this opens up the very 
idea of meaning to every conceivable role that language can play in rational 
human activity (see P/ 23). 

Unlike the Tractatus, then, the Investigations is emphatically not a treatise 
in philosophical logic. Still, even in the /nvestigations there are arguments. So 
I think that we can reconstruct Wittgenstein’s argument for the meaning-is- 
use thesis as a two-step line of dialectical reasoning: 


(1) sceptically display the inadequacies of the classical theories of meaning (decon 
structive criticism), 

(2) offer the thesis that meaning is use is the best overall explanation of the 
phenomenon of meaning (inference to the best explanation, which turns out 
to be an action-explanation). 


He carries out this two-step line of reasoning by means of studying simpler 
languages and simpler language practices than our own, which in his 
terminology is to say that he studies ‘language-games’ in a second sense of 
that term, and in particular the various ‘Augustinian’ language-games 
surveyed in P/ 1-21. 


III THE THESIS THAT MEANING-IS-USE 


In the Tractatus the only admissible sort of meaning (‘saying’) is the mean- 
ing of (atomic’) propositions, and there are four different competing and 


> My view is that in the Tractatus, the atomic propositions all have sense, and then the molecular 
propositions inherit sense via the truth-functional operations that construct molecular propositions. 
It’s possible, however, that only the atomic propositions have sense, and that the molecular propo- 
sitions are supposed by Wittgenstein to be senseless. Many thanks to Michael Potter for many 
conversations about this recondite issue. 
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partially overlapping theories about the nature of the meaning belonging to 

(atomic) propositions: 

(i) All words are names, and the meaning of a word is nothing but the object it 
names. Furthermore all names are proper names, and the meaning of every 
basic proper name in a basic proposition (whether a basic singular term or a 
basic general term a.k.a. a ‘concept word’) is nothing but the referent or 
bearer of the name, i.e. an absolutely simple individual concrete object or a 
definite abstract concept or universal. (Pure Referentialism.) 

(ii) The sense of every meaningful proposition is nothing but how it either 
isomorphically pictures a state of affairs (Sachverhalt) or is a truth functional 
compound of such picturing sentences. (The Picture Theory.) 

(iii) The meaning of any non referring or non picturing linguistic sign in a 
proposition e.g. a logical constant is nothing but a rule for manipulating 
or operating with that sign in a strict logical or mathematical calculus or in 
some other formal language system. (Rule-Based Semantics.) 

and 

(iv) The ultimate meaning of any name, sentence or other linguistic sign is 
nothing but a conscious mental representation (or ‘idea’) in the mind of an 
individual speaker of a language. (Semantic Solipsism.) 


By sharp contrast to all of these, in the /nvestigations, Wittgenstein wants to 
defend the thesis that for a great many but not all cases in which we employ 
the word ‘meaning’, the meaning of any part of a language — any word — is 
its use in that language, and the meaning of a name in that language is 
sometimes explained by pointing to its bearer: 


For a large class of cases though not for all in which we employ the word 
“meaning” (‘Bedeutung), the meaning of a word is its use in the language (Gebrauch 
in der Sprache). And the meaning of a name is sometimes explained (erklart) by 
pointing to its bearer (PI 43) 


It should be noticed that this thesis says that the meaning of a word is almost 
always its use, including a few cases in which the meaning of a name is 
explained by someone’s pointing to an object that bears the name. As 
regards that second clause, nowadays we would say that just as the semantic 
content of a demonstrative such as ‘this’ or ‘that’ requires a human 
demonstration-act of pointing as a vehicle of reference in order to fix the 
application of its variable character for a given speech-context,° so too a name 
can have its meaning fixed by a human ostensive act, and thereby explained. 
Wittgenstein puts the same idea about the meaning of names and human 
demonstration-acts this way: 


¢ Kaplan 1989; Evans 1982; Perry 1979; and Hanna 1993. 
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The demonstrative “this” can never be without a bearer. It might be said: “so long 
as there is a this, the word ‘this’ has a meaning too, whether sis is simple or 
complex.” But that does not make the word into a name. On the contrary: fora 
name is not used with, but rather only explained by means of, the gesture of 
pointing. (PI 45) 


But in any case, and for convenience, | will always refer to the two-clause 
carefully qualified thesis in §43 as ‘the meaning-is-use thesis’ and corre- 
spondingly to the concept of ‘meaning-as-use’. 

The concept of meaning-as-use covers two distinct but intimately related 
sub-notions: 


(i) semantic function, according to which the meaning of a word is its specific role 
(i.e. a specific normative pattern of operations) in a living human language, 

and 

(ii) semantic application, according to which the meaning of a word is determined 
by how it is applied by individual human speakers, in actual or possible 
communities of speakers, in actual or possible speech contexts. 


The semantic function of words is the fact that any meaningful part of a 
language is essentially a ‘tool’ which can be used correctly or incorrectly in 
the context of a larger totality of linguistic equipment or technology, and 
the semantic application of words is the fact that the meaning of a word 
depends on its implementation in actual or possible speech-contexts and 
speech-communities. Of course semantic function and application can 
come apart when language is either misused (which produces nonsense) 
or applied in new contexts (which produces new sense). But normally they 
are smoothly complementary: 


Think of the tools in a tool box: there is a hammer, pliers, a saw, a screw driver, a 
rule (Mafsstab), a glue pot, glue, nails, and screws. The functions (Funktionen) of 
words are as diverse as the functions of these objects. (And in both cases there are 
similarities.) 

Of course, what confuses us is the uniform appearance of words when we hear 
them spoken or meet them in script and print. For their application (Verwendung) is 
not presented to us so clearly. Especially not, when we are doing philosophy! (P/11) 


It is interesting to compare the multiplicity of the tools in language and of the ways 
they are used, the multiplicity of kinds of word and sentence, with what logicians 
have said about the structure of language. (Including the author of the Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus.) (PI 24) 


Here, and more generally, it is crucial to note Wittgenstein’s appeal to semantic 
function and application (words as tools for doing things, or the action- 
embeddedness of language), norms (governing ideals or standards of language 
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use), context-dependency (indexicality), and actual or possible communities of 
human speakers (transcendental-anthropocentric communitarianism). 

So, combining the notions of semantic function and application, norms, 
context-dependency, and actual or possible communities of human speak- 
ers into one complex concept, Wittgenstein’s overarching thesis in the 
Investigations to the effect that meaning-is-use, is the same as the thesis 
that the meaning of a word is its specific role in a living and complete 
human language together with how it is applied by individual human 
speakers in actual or possible communities of human speakers in actual or 
possible contexts. Or, to sloganize: meaning is the career of words in human 
action. 

It is very important to emphasize all of these factors and not merely the 
application factor in the meaning-is-use thesis, because the application 
factor alone gives the false impression of empiricism and relativism about 
meaning. For my present purposes, empiricism about meaning is the thesis 
that semantic content (or sense) and reference are both strictly determined 
by sensory experiences and other contingent empirical facts. And relativism 
about meaning is the thesis that semantic content (or sense) and reference 
are both strictly determined by either actual human individuals (solipsistic 
relativism) or actual human communities (communitarian relativism). But 
the meaning-is-use thesis in the /nvestigations, although it certainly has 
some empiricist and relativist features, is neither a form of semantic empiri- 
cism nor a form of semantic relativism, nor indeed some mere combination 
of the two. What resists such explanatory reductions of the concept of 
meaning-as-use are the action-embeddedness, normativity, indexicality and 
transcendental-anthropocentric communitarianism of meaning. 

Here is a proposal about how best to understand Wittgenstein’s theory 
that meaning-is-use, especially including his direct appeal to the four non- 
empiricist and non-relativist facts about meaning. The problem of philo- 
sophical interpretation is made substantially more difficult when we 
remember that the logic of Wittgenstein’s arguments in the /nvestigations 
is dialectical. But even allowing for that, I think we can charitably and 
rationally reconstruct his dialectical arguments in the /nvestigations for the 
meaning-is-use thesis just by asking ourselves the following question: What 
are the implications and critical limitations of the four competing theories 
of meaning relevant to the Tractatus — Pure Referentialism, the Picture 
Theory, Rule-Based Semantics and Semantic Solipsism? The thesis that 
meaning-is-use will then be established in and through the critical decon- 
struction of the classical theories, together with the claim that meaning-is- 
use is the best explanation of all the relevant linguistic facts. 
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Now the primitive language-games are supposed to make the critical 
deconstruction of the classical theories of meaning directly evident to us in 
philosophical dioramas, or ‘living pictures’, at least as far as Pure 
Referentialism and the Picture Theory are concerned. Later in the 
Investigations Wittgenstein also offers separate deconstructive arguments 
against Rule-Based Semantics by developing the Rule-Following Paradox, 
and against Semantic Solipsism by developing the Private Language 
Argument.’ Finally, the failures of all the competing theories of meaning 
indirectly and cumulatively establish the several basic elements of the thesis 
that meaning-is-use. Then on Wittgenstein’s behalf we can conclude that 
the thesis that meaning-is-use is the best overall explanation of all the 
relevant meaning-facts or meaning-phenomena. 


IV THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REFERENCE: WHAT 
THE BUILDERS DID 


Referentialism holds that all words are names, and that the meaning of a 
name is nothing but the referent or bearer of that name. Referentialism, as 
its name obviously implies, identifies meaning with reference. Thus accord- 
ing to Referentialism ‘Fido’ means Fido and ‘dog’ means the concept DOG. 
Furthermore, according to Pure Referentialism, all names are proper names, 
and the meaning of every basic proper name in a basic proposition (whether 
a basic singular term or a basic general term — a.k.a. a ‘“concept-word’) is 
nothing but the referent or bearer of the name, i.e. an absolutely simple 
individual concrete object or a definite abstract concept or universal. In 
turn, according to Wittgenstein in the /mvestigations, there are two main 
problems with Pure Referentialism. First, identifying meaning with refer- 
ence to individual objects in the case of singular terms does not account for 
systematic variations in the use-based meanings of ostensive terms having 
the same referent (PJ 28-38). Second, identifying meaning with reference in 
the case of general terms fails because there are no uniquely identifiable 
concepts or universals (PI 66-71, and 75-8). 

What follows now is a three-step, A-B-C style rational reconstruction of 
Wittgenstein’s opening argument against Pure Referentialism in the first 
twenty or so sections of the /nvestigations, as a paradigmatic case study in 
how he argues for the thesis that meaning-is-use. In turn, the meaning-is- 
use thesis is to be understood, as I have said, as the thesis that meaning is the 
career of words in human action, with its two distinct sub-notions of 


7 See Kripke 1982 and Hanna 2006b: ch. 6. 
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semantic function and semantic application, taken together with the four 
non-empiricist and non-relativistic facts about meaning. For each of the 
steps in the reconstruction I will provide a detailed critical commentary on 
that step’s rationale and implications. 


(Step A) Referentialism holds that all words are names, and that the meaning of 
any word is nothing but the object it names. Furthermore, according to Pure 
Referentialism, all names are proper names, and every basic proper name in a 
basic proposition (whether a basic singular term or a basic general term) is 
nothing but the referent or bearer of the name, i.e. an absolutely simple individ 
ual concrete object or a definite abstract concept or universal. 


Commentary on Step A 


Referentialism as a philosophical thesis goes at least as far back as Plato’s 
Theaetetus. Indeed, Wittgenstein explicitly quotes the Theaetetus in $46, in 
support of the particular version of Referentialism he is focusing on: 


What lies behind the idea that names really signify simples? Socrates says in the 
Theaetetus: “If 1 make no mistake, I have heard some people say this: there is no 
definition of the primary elements so to speak out of which we and everything 
else are composed; for everything that exists in its own right can only be named, no 
other determination is possible, neither that it is nor that it is not ... But what exists 
in its own right has to be ... named without any other determination. In conse 

quence it is impossible to give an account of any primary element; for it, nothing is 
possible but the bare name; its name is all it has. But just as what consists of these 
primary elements is itself complex, so the names of the elements become descriptive 
language by being compounded together. For the essence of speech is the compo 

sition of names.” Both Russell’s ‘individuals’ and my ‘objects’ (Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus) were such primary elements. (PI 46) 


This particular version of Referentialism thus includes two sub-theses to the 
effect that 


(i) the basic referring terms in basic propositions are all proper names (as opposed 
to, say, definite descriptions), including both basic singular terms in grammat 
ical or logical subject position and also basic general terms (a.k.a. ‘concept 
words’) in grammatical or logical predicate position, 

and 

(ii) the objects for which these basic singular terms and basic general terms stand 
are absolutely simple concrete individuals and definite abstract concepts or 
universals. 


But not all Referentialists are as semantically puristic as Plato’s Socrates was 
in the Theaetetus. So this raises the critical question of whether every possible 
version of Referentialism need be committed to the thesis that the basic 
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referring terms in basic proposition are all proper names. Indeed, it seems 
clear that a less puristic Referentialist might instead take the basic referring 
terms in basic propositions to be demonstratives or some other kind of 
essential indexical. It also raises the critical question of whether every 
possible version of Referentialism need be committed to the puristic thesis 
that the objects for which the basic singular terms stand are absolutely 
simple concrete individuals and that the objects for which the basic general 
terms stand are definite abstract universals. And indeed, it seems that a 
Referentialist might instead hold that the objects picked out by basic 
singular terms are only relatively simple concrete individuals, that is, simple 
relative to some particular way of humanly conceptualizing a decompos- 
ition of a complex perceivable object, and that the objects for which basic 
general terms stand are just Auman concepts in all their varying degrees of 
vagueness and variety. 

I have been calling the special version of Referentialism that is committed 
to the puristic thesis that the basic referring terms are proper names (includ- 
ing both basic singular terms and basic general terms), and also to the 
further two-part puristic thesis that the simple concrete individual objects 
for which basic singular terms stand are absolute simples and that the objects 
for which basic general terms stand are definite abstract concepts or univer- 
sals, Pure Referentialism. This is a crucial interpretive move. It is Pure 
Referentialism, and not Referentialism as such, that is the philosophical 
target of Wittgenstein’s deconstructive critique of Referentialism in the 
Investigations. 

Moreover, the bull’s-eye of the philosophical target of Pure 
Referentialism is not in fact the semantics of names proposed by Plato’s 
Socrates in the Theaetetus, but instead a dual bull’s-eye consisting of Russell’s 
semantics of names circa 1912 and early Wittgenstein’s semantics of names in 
the 77actatus. Russell’s semantics of names circa 1912, in turn, depends 
heavily on two doctrines: 


(1) the multiple relation theory of judgment, which says that a proposition is nothing 
but an ordered set of absolute simples, definite abstract concepts or universals, 
and abstract logical constants organized by the mind of a subject who stands in 
multiple acquaintance relations to these objects in the act of judging, 

and 

(2) the distinction between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by 
description. 


Here is the gravamen of what Russell says about these doctrines. 


When we judge that Charles I died on the scaffold, we have before us not one object 
but several objects, namely, Charles I, dying, and the scaffold. Similarly, when we 
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judge that Charles I died in his bed, we have before us the objects Charles I, dying, 
and his bed. These objects are not fictions: they are just as good as the objects of the 
true judgment. We therefore escape the necessity of admitting objective falsehoods, 
or of admitting that in judging falsely we have nothing before the mind. Thus in 
this view judgment is a relation of the mind to several other terms: when these other 


terms have inter se a ‘corresponding’ relation, the judgment is true; when not, it is 
false.* 


Knowledge of things, when it is of the kind we call knowledge by acquaintance, is 
essentially simpler than knowledge of truths, and logically independent of know 
ledge of truths, though it would be rash to assume that human beings ever, in fact, 
have acquaintance with things without knowing some truth about them. 
Knowledge of things by description, on the contrary, always involves ... some 
knowledge of truths as its source or ground ... We shall say that we have 
acquaintance with anything of which we are directly aware, without the inter 
mediary of any process of inference or any knowledge of truths.” 


All our knowledge, both knowledge of things and knowledge of truths, rests upon 
acquaintance as its foundation. It is therefore important to consider what kinds of 
things there are with which we have acquaintance ... We have acquaintance in 
sensation with the data of the outer senses, and in introspection with the data of 
what may be called the inner sense thoughts, feelings, desires, etc.; we have 
acquaintance in memory with things that have been data either of the outer senses 
or inner sense ... In addition to our acquaintance with particular existing things, we 
also have acquaintance with what we shall call wniversals, that is to say, general 
ideas, such as whiteness, diversity, brotherhood, and so on. Every complete sentence 
must contain at least one word which stands for a universal, since all verbs have a 
meaning which is universal ... [We must] guard against the supposition that 
whatever we can be acquainted with must be something particular and existent. 
Awareness of universals is called conceiving, and a universal of which we are aware is 
called a concept.’° 


In the 7ractatus Wittgenstein explicitly rejects Russell’s multiple relation 
theory of judgment as psychologistic (7ZPO 4.1121), and also because he 
denies that logical constants stand for any sort of object — ‘my fundamental 
thought is that the “logical constants” do not stand for something (nicht 
vertreten) (TLPO 4.0312). But in the Tractatus he also explicitly accepts 
Russell’s distinction between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by 
description (in German, the distinction between Kenntnis and Beschreibung). 
As a consequence of explicitly accepting Russell’s acquaintance—description 
distinction, in the Tractatus Wittgenstein also explicitly accepts Pure 
Referentialism. Here are the relevant texts. 


® Russell [1910] 1966: 153. > Russell 1912: 46. “° Russell 1912: 48-52. 
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If I know (Renne) an object, then I also know (kenne) all the possibilities of its 
occurrence in atomic facts. (7TLPO 2.0123) 


In order to know (kennen) an object, I must know (Aennen) not its external but all 
its internal qualities. (7ZPO 2.01231) 


States of affairs can be described (beschreiben), but not named. (Names resemble 
points; propositions resemble arrows, they have sense.) (7ZPO 3.144) 


The simple signs employed in propositions are called names. (7LPO 3.202) 


The name means (bedeutet) the object. The object is its meaning (Bedeutung). 
(TLPO 3.203) 


In the proposition the name stands for (vertritt) the object. (TLPO 3.22) 


Objects I can only name. Signs stand for (vertreten) them. I can only speak of them. 
A proposition can only say how a thing is, not what it is. (TLPO 3.221) 


Reality must be completely described (beschrieben) by the proposition. A proposi 
tion is a description (Beschreibung) of a fact. (TLPO 4.023) 


Now in the /nvestigations, Wittgenstein wants to establish the meaning-is- 
use thesis. He therefore rejects the distinction that ‘the author of the 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus had accepted between acquaintance and 
description. Nevertheless the human act of acquaintance, in the form of a 
demonstration-act of ostensive pointing, plays an important yet subsidiary 
role in the concept of meaning-as-use. For as we have seen, Wittgenstein 
argues that although generally the meaning of a word is its use, sometimes the 
meaning of a name is explained by pointing to its bearer. This two-part 
claim is what he wants to prove in two steps, first by means of his 
deconstructive critique of the philosophical living picture of Pure 
Referentialism that is etched into the Augustinian theory of language, and 
then second by appealing to the meaning-is-use thesis as the best overall 
explanation of all the relevant linguistic facts. 


(Step B) The Augustinian language game of the builders in PJ 2, 6 and 8 is a 
living picture or diorama of a Pure Referentialist language. 


Commentary on Step B 
The Jnvestigations begins with a text from Augustine’s Confessions, I, 8: 


When they (my elders) named some object, and some accordingly moved towards 
something, I saw this and I grasped that the thing was called by the sound they 
uttered when they meant to point it out. Their intention was shown by their bodily 
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movements, as it were the natural language of all peoples: the expression of the face, 
the play of the eyes, the movement of other parts of the body, and the tone of voice 
which expresses our state of mind in seeking, having, rejecting, or avoiding some 

thing. Thus, as I heard words repeatedly used in their proper places in various 
sentences, I gradually learnt to understand what objects they signified; and after 
I had trained my mouth to form these signs, I used them to express my own desires. 
(PI p. 2 nt) 


In order to understand Wittgenstein’s use of this text from the Confessions, 
we must recall that the notion of a ‘language-game’ in this context means 
‘the idea of a language more primitive than ours’ (PJ 2). As the self- 
appointed Grand Inquisitor of his own earlier Pure Referentialist concep- 
tion of meaning in the 77actatus, Wittgenstein is deeply interested in the 
Augustinian language-game in particular, precisely because ‘that [Pure 
Referentialist] philosophical concept of meaning has its place in a primitive 
idea of the way language functions’ (P/ 2). Here is what Wittgenstein says 
about the Augustinian language-game: 


Let us imagine a language for which the description given by Augustine is right. 
The language is meant to serve for communication between a builder A and an 
assistant B. A is building with building stones: there are blocks, pillars, slabs, and 
beams. B has to pass the stones, and that in the order in which A needs them. For 
this purpose they use a language consisting of the words “block”, “pillar”, “slab”, 
and “beam”. A calls them out; _B brings the stone which he has learnt to bring at 
such and such a call. Conceive this as a complete language game. (PJ 2) 


We could even imagine that the language of §2 was the whole language of A and B; 
even the whole language of a tribe. The children are brought up to perform these 
actions, to use these words as they do, and to react in this way to the words of others. 


(PI 6) 


We can also think of the whole process of using words in (2) as one of those games 
by means of which children learn their native language. I will call these games 
“language games” and will sometimes speak of a primitive language as a language 

game. And the processes of naming the stones and of repeating words after some 

one might also be called language games. Think of much of the use of words in 
games like ring a ring a roses. I shall also call the whole, consisting of language and 
the actions (Tatigkeiten) into which it is woven, the “language game”. (P77) 


Let us now look at an expansion of language (2). Besides the four words “block”, 
“pillar”, etc., let it contain a series of words used as the shopkeeper in (1) used the 
numerals [to stand for finite cardinal numbers and counting out groups of objects] 
(it can be the series of letters of the alphabet); further, let there be two words, which 
may as well as be “there” and “this” (because this roughly indicates their purpose), 
that are used in connection with a pointing gesture; and finally a number of colour 
samples. A gives an order like: “d_ slab there”. At the same time he shows the 
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assistant a colour sample, and when he says “there” he points to a place on the 
building site. From the stock of slabs B takes one for each letter of the alphabet up 
to “d”, of the same colour as the sample, and brings them to the place indicated by 
A. On other occasions A gives the order “this _ there”. At “this” he points to a 
building stone. And so on. (P/ 8) 


Wittgenstein never does tell us what the builders are building. But it is not 
too fanciful, and indeed it even makes very good instructive philosophical 
sense, to imagine that the builders described in §§2, 6 and 8 are trying to 
build either the Tower of Babel, as described in Genesis 11:1-9 — 


And the LORD came down to see the city and the tower, which the children of 
men builded. And the LORD said, Behold, the people is one, and they have all one 
language; and this they begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one another’s speech. So the LORD 
scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth: and they left 
off to build the city. Therefore is the name of it called Babel; because the LORD 
did there confound the language of all the earth: and from thence did the LORD 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth. 


— or perhaps the wall upon which Humpty Dumpty sat in Through the 
Looking-Glass: 


‘Don’t stand chattering to yourself like that,’ Humpty Dumpty said, looking at her 
for the first time, ‘but tell me your name and your business.’ 

“My name is Alice, but” 

‘It’s a stupid name enough! Humpty Dumpty interrupted impatiently. “What 
does it mean?’ 

‘Must a name mean something?’ Alice asked doubtfully. 

‘Of course it must,’ Humpty Dumpty said with a short laugh: ‘my name means 
the shapelam anda good handsome shape it is, too. With a name like yours, you 
might be any shape, almost.” 


It makes sense that the builders are trying to build the Tower of Babel. This 
is because we can think of the Logical Atomists, including both the author 
of the Tractatus and Russell circa 1912, as attempting to build a logico- 
semantic tower, called the Ideal Language, all the way up to Platonic heaven. 
But this project led inevitably to a logico-semantic Fall into the irreducible 
and sometimes almost incommensurable plurality of different natural lan- 
guages and language-games scattered abroad upon the face of all the earth. 
The ultimately abandoned, half-built tower of Logical Atomism — and here 
we can think of that amazing painting by Peter Breughel the Elder — is then 


™ Carroll 1988: 105-6. 
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rightly called Babel. It also makes sense that the Builders are trying to build 
Humpty Dumpty’s wall. This is because, at least as Lewis Carroll presents 
that bumptious egghead H.D., he is quite explicitly a Pure Referentialist 
who holds that his own proper name uniquely means his own shape, and 
that he can use his own name to point directly to his shape. 

Whatever the possible subterranean philosophical influences of the Book 
of Genesis and Through the Looking-Glass on the Investigations, however, 
Wittgenstein’s own explicit two-part gloss on the text from Augustine’s 
Confessions says this: 


These words, it seems to me, give us a particular picture of the essence of human 
language. It is this: the individual words in language name objects _ sentences are 
combinations of such names. In this picture of language we find the roots of the 
following idea: Every word has a meaning (Bedeutung). This meaning is correlated 
with the word. It is the object for which the word stands. 

Augustine does not speak of there being any difference between kinds of word. If 
you describe the learning of language in this way you are, I believe, thinking 
primarily of nouns like “table”, “chair”, “bread”, and of people’s names, and only 
secondarily of the names of certain actions and properties; and of the remaining 
kinds of word as something that will take care of itself. (PJ 1) 


So the Augustinian language-game is a diorama of Pure Referentialism. But 
why did Wittgenstein use the passage from Confessions as his starting text, 
and not other very similar passages from the Theaetetus or, indeed, from 
Through the Looking-Glass? One obvious answer is that in addition to being 
a Pure Referentialist avant Ja lettre, Augustine also strongly anticipates 
Cartesian epistemology and metaphysics of mind, not to mention 
Edmund Husserl’s semantic phenomenology in the Logical Investigations 
I, chapter 1, section 10, provocatively entitled “Expressions in Solitary Life’, 
as well as Rudolf Carnap’s equally provocative notion of ‘methodological 
solipsism’ in the Logical Structure of the World. Augustine’s Confessions, in 
short, strongly anticipates semantic solipsism. Augustine tellingly says this 
about his confessions: 


Why then does it matter to me whether men should hear what I have to confess, as 
though it were they who were to cure all the evil that is in me? They are an 
inquisitive race, always anxious to pry into other men’s lives, but never ready to 
correct their own. Why do they wish to hear from me what sort of man I am, 
though they will not listen to you when you tell them what they are? When they 
hear me speak about myself, how do they know I am telling the truth, since no one 
knows a man’s thoughts, except the man’s own spirit that is within him?* 


* Augustine 1961: 208. 
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Augustine’s Cartesian semantic solipsism, in turn, captures the core of 
Wittgenstein’s own transcendental semantic solipsism in the Tractatus, 
which I briefly previewed in section II. And in the early stages of his critical 
discussion of the Augustinian theory of language in the Investigations, 
Wittgenstein directly addresses Cartesian and transcendental semantic sol- 
ipsism alike: 


If you do not keep the multiplicity of language games in view, you will perhaps be 
inclined to ask questions like: “What is a question?” Is it the statement that I do 
not know such and such, or the statement that I wish the other person would tell 
me ...? Or is it the description of my mental state of uncertainty? And is the cry 
“Help!” such a description? ... The significance of such possibilities of trans 
formation, for example of turning all sentences into sentences beginning ‘I think’ 
or ‘I believe’ (and thus, as it were, into descriptions of my inner life) will become 
clearer in another place. (Solipsism.) (PJ 24) 


Of course, what he means here by things becoming clearer in ‘another place’ 
is the Private Language Argument.” 


(Step C) It is manifest that not everything that is language has meaning in this 
way (PI 3), if only because the referring terms of the Builders’ language also 
function as orders (PI 18). In fact it is more correct to think of words as tools 
embedded in language games and in forms of life, and as playing any number of 
roles relative to different games and forms of life, than to think of them as playing 
a single decontextualized semantic role in the language, such as naming objects. 
(PI19 23,26 7) 


Commentary on Step C 


This last step in the opening three-step argument is the philosophically 
seminal one, insofar as it presents Wittgenstein’s thesis that meaning-is-use. 
I have already discussed the nature and philosophical implications of this 
thesis in section IL], so will not repeat that here. 

As far as establishing the meaning-is-use thesis, however, the crucial move 
here is to get us to see how Pure Referentialism turns out to be either a 
completely tautologous and trivial thesis, or else a significant thesis that is 
clearly false. As to the former, Wittgenstein says: 


When we say: “Every word in language signifies (bezeichnet) something” we have so 


far said nothing whatever; unless we have explained exactly what distinction we 
want to make. (It might be, of course, that we wanted to distinguish the words of 


° See Hacker 1986: ch. 8; Kripke 1982; and Pears 1988: chs. 13-15. 
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language (8) from words ‘without meaning’ such as occur in Lewis Carroll’s poems, 
or words like “Lilliburlero” in songs. (PI 13) 


In other words, there are as many different uses of meaningful language as 
there are different kinds of human intentional action, and the only real 
point of asserting a thesis like Pure Referentialism would be to distinguish 
meaningful language in general from nonsense. This is not to say, however, 
that nonsense cannot have its own uses or career in human action — as, for 
example, in Carroll’s The Walrus and the Carpenter'* — but instead just that 
this specifically nonsensical kind of linguistic career is distinct from that of 
meaningful words. The human career of nonsensical language is distin- 
guished fundamentally from the human career of natural or ordinary 
language by the manifest playfulness of nonsense as opposed to the manifest 
everyday seriousness of natural or ordinary language, despite the deep fact that 
both are language-games embedded in forms of life, or normatively rule- 
governed episodes in the total career of words in human action. So ulti- 
mately the difference in language use lies in different human act-intentions, 
as also of course do all real differences in meanings. If Pure Referentialism is 
taken in this way, then it simply restates the meaning-is-use thesis. 

But if, on the other hand, Pure Referentialism is taken to stand for the 
substantive three-part thesis that all words are proper names, that the 
meaning of a word is nothing but the object it names, and that every 
basic proper name in a basic proposition (whether a basic singular term or 
a basic general term or concept-word) denotes either an absolutely simple 
individual concrete object or a definite abstract concept or universal, then it 
is simply false, by the following argument, which leads us deeper into the 
Investigations, and well beyond the simple constructions of the Builders: 


(1) Ina Pure Referentialist semantics, there are two distinct types of basic proper 
names: basic singular terms and basic general terms or concept words. 
Absolutely simple individual concrete objects are assigned to basic singular 
terms, and definite abstract concepts or universals are assigned to basic general 
terms. 

(2) Absolutely simple individual concrete objects are assigned to basic singular 
terms by ostension (P/ 6). Singular reference is then best understood as 
ostensively attaching a name label to an absolutely simple individual thing, 
ie. by dubbing it (P/ 37). 

(3) But every ostension is open to many distinct possible interpretations (PI 28 
38), and only actual use will uniquely fix an interpretation. 


* See Carroll 1988: 65-71. 
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(5) 


(6) 
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(9) 


(10) 
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Moreover, if the meaning of a basic singular term were just the bearer of the 
name, then whenever the bearer was destroyed, the meaning would be 
destroyed, which is absurd because it would make true negative existentials 
with singular terms into nonsense (PJ 40). But true negative existentials with 
singular terms, such as ‘Moses did not exist’, are in fact perfectly meaningful, 
although such sentences do also allow of irreducibly different meanings, 
depending on their use (P79). 

Furthermore, there are no such things as absolutely simple individual con 
crete objects, because every object we can perceive is complex in various ways, 
and allows of no unique decomposition into ultimate simple parts (P746 64). 
So Pure Referentialism about basic singular terms is false, and the thesis that 
meaning is use is the best overall explanation of how even basic singular 
terms have meaning. 

Pure Referentialism as applied to basic general terms requires that every 
concept word stand for a definite abstract concept or universal. 

But not all concept words, as actually used, mean definite abstract concepts 
or universals: on the contrary, at least some of them mean only family 
resemblances or clusters of partially overlapping human concepts, at least 
some of which have blurred or vague boundaries see, for example, the 
concept GAME (PI 66 71). Only the actual use of the general term will 
adequately disambiguate its meaning as a concept word. Indeed there are no 
analytic definitions of general terms, only our actual patterns of application of 
them (P/75 8). 

So Pure Referentialism about general terms is false, and the thesis that 
meaning is use is the best overall explanation of how even basic general 
terms have meaning. 

So Pure Referentialism more generally is false, and the thesis that meaning is 
use is the best overall explanation of how words have meaning. 


It then follows from Step A, Step B and Step C that the meaning-is-use 
thesis is true, including the important qualification that sometimes the 
human act of ostending an object that bears a name also explains the 
meaning of that name. In this way, the Augustinian theory of language 
leads directly from Referentialism to human action. 


CHAPTER 2 


What's doing? Activity, naming and 
Wittgenstein s response to Augustine 
Michael Luntley 


I A DILEMMA 


Activity is central to Wittgenstein’s account of meaning, whether or not 
that account is a theory, description, therapy or, simply, an investigation. 
But what kind of activity plays this foundational role — Im Anfang war die 
Tat? Philosophical Investigations describes many activities: buying apples, 
fetching building blocks, referring to objects, naming, continuing a series 
and, of course, learning how to continue a series, learning the meaning of a 
word. My primary focus in this essay is on learning. When I ask “What's 
doing?’, what I’m interested in is the activity that makes someone a language 
learner. What must we be able to do in order to be language learners? 

If the activities that figure in Wittgenstein’s descriptions of language learn- 
ing are the activities of meaningful language use there will be no interesting 
explanatory answer to the above question. The activities of the language learner 
will be activities that already place them within the practice oflanguage use. The 
learner’s activities will not provide an entry into language, for they presuppose 
linguistic competence. Alternatively, for any account of activities that charac- 
terize a language learner where those activities fall outwith the practice of 
meaningful language use, it is tempting to think that an insurmountable 
bootstrapping problem faces any attempt to show how, on the basis of these 
rudimentary activities, one can explain entry into the full-blown intentional 
actions of concept-using subjects. This dilemma faces anyone trying to give an 
explanatory account of learning. If it is real, then the obvious response is to 
deny the prospect ofan explanatory account of learning. The dilemma and this 
response frame most readings of the opening sections of the /nvestigations. 

Most commentators agree that in these sections Wittgenstein is arguing 
against explanatory accounts of language learning, for ‘explanations are 
intralingusitic’.’ There is disagreement about what, if anything, can be 


* Baker and Hacker 1980: 76. 
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provided philosophically in the absence of explanation. That disagreement 
marks the battle lines between the ‘New Wittgensteinian’ readings and what 
Pll call the standard reading.” I want to explore an idea that challenges the 
common ground between them. I want to explore the idea that the sorts of 
activities that figure in Wittgenstein’s investigations fall between the 
options of the above dilemma. The dilemma is not real. If this is right, 
Wittgenstein’s investigations support the possibility of an explanatory 
account of language learning. This requires a serious reappraisal of how 
the text opens. A full discussion of the ramifications of this idea is beyond 
the scope of a single essay. I aim to do two things: to lay out where my 
reading stands in relation to the standard reading and to provide sufficient 
detail from the opening sections of the /nvestigations to make the reading 
plausible. 

Getting clear about the nature of activity in the /nvestigations is also 
central to getting a coherent picture of Wittgenstein’s attitude to philoso- 
phy. This is a complex issue. Nevertheless, the discussion of the sorts of 
activities at play in the opening sections of the /nvestigations bears so directly 
on the matter, that it warrants a brief sketch of how my reading relates to the 
standard reading.’ 


2 Matters of interpretation 


We can measure Wittgenstein’s attitude to philosophy by where we place 
him on a scale from critical to constructive philosophy.* The decision where 
to place him is fraught, for Wittgenstein’s critical philosophy is so powerful 
and paradoxical that it seems to some to exclude constructive philosophy 
altogether.’ This might seem the obvious lesson that Wittgenstein intends: 


Ny 


See Conant 2000, Diamond 2000, Mulhall 2007. Baker later moved towards the new Wittgensteinian 
reading: Baker 2004. For the standard reading see Baker and Hacker 1980; Pears, 1987, 1988, 2006. 
McGinn 1997 follows Baker and Hacker. Travis 2006 is also best treated as party to the standard 
reading. Stern 2004 is more nuanced but veers close to the New Wittgensteinian. I’ll use ‘resolute’ for 
the New Wittgensteinian reading (as in the Tractatus debate). 

A full treatment of Wittgenstein’s notions of description and explanation would consider the resolute 
readings of his later writings. But given that I place Wittgenstein further to the constructive end of the 
critical/constructive dimension than standard interpreters like Hacker and Pears, I shall ignore read- 
ings that are off the other end of the scale to mine. I confess to much sympathy with Forster’s dismissal 
of the ‘new Wittgenstein’ in favour of ‘the old one, the one who died in 1951. Forster 2004: 194 ns. 
“Critical/constructive’ follows Pears 2006. 

The power of Wittgenstein’s critical work arises from its target — the very first moves from our ordinary 
ideas about meaning, mind, etc., to the reflective understandings and codifications of these in 
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We must do away with all explanation, and description alone must take its place. 
And this description gets its light, that is to say its purpose, from the philosophical 
problems ... The problems are solved, not by reporting new experience, but by 
arranging what we have always known. (PI 109) 


It is, however, an over-reaction to take this as a resolute denial of the 
possibility of constructive philosophy. Too many questions are begged by 
such a reading: Why can’t descriptions be explanatory, or at least offer 
understanding? What distinguishes a description with purpose from one 
without? What is the purpose of the arranging’and does this affect whether 
a description provides understanding? And what type of explanation is 
Wittgenstein targeting? 

The last question seems to have an obvious answer. He contrasts 
descriptions with scientific explanation that ‘penetrates phenomena’ to 
uncover the hidden structure of things and calls the descriptive investigation 
a ‘grammatical one’ (P/ 90). There is a focus in targeting scientific explan- 
ation, but the concept of a grammatical investigation provides little shape to 
the character of a descriptive investigation. A grammatical investigation 
could be construed constructively as a way of doing philosophy, or critically 
as a therapy for ending it. And if the descriptive enterprise is undertaken in 
ordinary language, is this a refuge from philosophy, or the language in 
which we do philosophy? If the former, we find peace by giving up 
philosophy’s theories and speaking in the vernacular. If the latter, in gaining 
a confident grasp of our ordinary ways of speaking we gain the subtleties and 
nuances of a language (perhaps the only language) fit for philosophical 
investigation. 

Even the concept of ‘therapy’ is contestable. For Baker and Hacker, 
grammatical investigations are part of a better way of doing philosophy 
but are also therapy against philosophical theorizing that, like scientific, 
purports to uncover the hidden structure, components and principles of 
phenomena.’ A standard reading like Baker and Hacker’s is only weakly 
therapeutic, for the descriptive investigation is intended as constructive, but 
only modestly so. Although there are differences, I take Pears’s reading as 
also constructive but modest. The present reading is immodest. 

The modesty which I contest in the standard reading concerns the 
account of language learning. A reading is modest just in case it provides 
no account of the entry conditions for language. That is, a modest reading 
provides no answer to the question, “What capacities make someone a 
subject apt for language learning?’ where these capacities enable a trajectory 


® Although Baker moved away from the joint reading developed with Hacker: cf. Baker 2004. 
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that starts with a subject without concepts and provides a developmental 
explanation of how they are initiated into concept-possession. The modest 
reading only describes subjects from a perspective within language. 

The Baker and Hacker reading is modest. They say, “There is no extra- 
linguistic Archimedean point from which words or language can be 
explained ... grammatical explanations presuppose a background of prior 
understanding, a partial linguistic competence.” Their account of gram- 
matical investigations as providing an Ubersicht reinforces the modesty.” In 
philosophy, an Ubersicht provides a ‘synoptic view of an a priori structure’, 
and although in science an Ubersicht provides an insight that is creative, ‘in 
philosophy it is purely descriptive’.? Whether or not their modest construc- 
tive reading is stable will turn on what you make of their notion that 
descriptions provide philosophical understanding when the synoptic view 
shows how the use of a word ‘fits in’ its larger surround.'° 

Pears’s reading is potentially less modest. His irresolute reading of the 
Tractatus used the showing/saying distinction to make space for construc- 
tive philosophy despite the rejection of a theoretical explanation of repre- 
sentation. For Pears, the move from the early to later writings is marked by 
the move from showing to doing. Description is constructive when it 
provides a ‘general account of the practice of applying words to things’ 
where ‘practice’ picks out activities that belong to human nature."’ Human 
nature provides the activities presupposed by ‘verbal interpretations and 
definitions but not mentioned in them’.”* The activities of human nature 
are ‘linguistic techniques’ and these ‘are the ultimate repositories of mean- 
ing’.”’ At places Pears writes as if the appeal to linguistic techniques is part of 
an immodest explanation of the entry into language, for example when he 
says that the appeal to human nature must be followed by a ‘detailed 
account of our endowment and needs that will explain why we sort things 
in the way we do’.'* That might suggest a trajectory that starts with 
capacities characterized independently of conceptual capacities and then 
explains the development of conceptual capacities from that basis. But the 
later account of linguistic techniques is clear. He says that ‘practising a 


7 Baker and Hacker 1980: 71. They continue: “With language learners ... explanation has a pedagogical 
role only after brute training has laid the foundations of elementary linguistic skills.’ I return to the 
issue about training below, section 5. 

8 Baker and Hacker 1980: 531-45. ° Lhid.: 539. 

*° At least three readings of ‘fit in a surround’ appear in authors who work with Baker and Hacker's 
reading: the linguistic structures in which words ‘fit; the behaviour into which sensation words ‘fit’; 
and the temporally extended use of language (a practice) into which the words ‘add 2’ fit. All can be 
found in McGinn 1997. 

™ Pears 2006: 22. ™ Ibid:19. °% Ibid.:23. “+ Ibid.: 28. 
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technique is a case of acting intentionally’. Techniques are capacities for 
activities within the purview of intentional action. But then techniques are 
activities in which conceptual capacities are inextricably implicated."® The 
appeal to linguistic techniques as the repositories of meaning is modest. It is 
not an appeal to capacities that could characterize a subject’s trajectory into 
language from a point without possession of concepts. 

It might seem that such modesty is a virtue and that the very idea of entry 
conditions to language is an incoherent myth. I think that is mistaken. I 
want to show the scope for immodesty by neutralizing what is often taken as 
the trump argument for modesty. One thing that motivates modesty is the 
acknowledgment that scientific explanations of the capacity to learn a 
language do not touch the philosophical question on the table. Scientific 
explanations work by reducing phenomena to their component parts and 
governing principles and then showing how by applying the latter to the 
former the phenomena can be reconstructed. Such theories fail in the case of 
linguistic mastery because linguistic mastery is normative. The activities 
that make up our linguistic techniques are subject to normative assessment 
and we simply have no clear understanding of how a scientific combina- 
torial analysis could provide a recombination of parts that synthesizes 
normative regularities. We do not know how, as it were, to pluck norms 
out of the debris of human behaviour rendered into its constituent bits and 
pieces, although we think we know how to get causal regularities out of the 
bits and pieces of nature’s behaviour. 

The normativity of language mastery need not, however, impel us to 
modesty. Immodesty does not require that we breach the borders between 
what, following Sellars, McDowell calls the space of causes and the space of 
reasons. Grant that any attempt to describe a trajectory from merely 
teleological capacities to normatively configured conceptual capacities will 
face an insurmountable bootstrapping problem. Grant that we do not know 
how to pluck norms from causes. Immodesty does not require such ambi- 
tion. Immodesty can accept an account of the entry conditions to language 
that is already normatively configured. Immodesty requires only that any 
putative explanation of what it is to be apt to be a language learner, be an 
account that posits genuine activities of the subject and not merely actions 
of the mechanisms that enable the subject’s doings. And, in being activities 


8 Tbid.: 42. 

a8 Compare McDowell: ‘movements of limbs without concepts are mere happenings, not expressions of 
agency’; ‘intentional bodily actions are actualizations of our active nature in which conceptual 
capacities are inextricably implicated’ (McDowell 1994: 89-90). 
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of the subject, the activities that provide explanatory purchase must exhibit 
normativity.'” These requirements leave it open that the activities that equip 
one to be a language learner are activities with respect to things that do not 
require concepts for shaping the direction of one’s activity with respect to 
things. This will still agree with Pears in insisting that what is most special 
about those subjects that are apt for initiation into language is that they are 
agents, but it will go further than Pears in acknowledging activities, or 
techniques, that reach below the level of a conceptually mediated engage- 
ment with things. 

What differentiates my reading from Pears’s is that I think Wittgenstein 
allows that the description of our natural history can reach down to 
techniques that are prior to our grasp of concepts. If so, there is an 
explanatory purchase on what it takes to be a concept-grasping language 
user: it is to be a creature with those techniques that figure in human natural 
history. And there is no reason to suppose it obvious to common sense 
precisely what those techniques are, even if the ordinary language of 
common sense is adequate for describing them. Our description will be 
provided by careful attention to the particularities of the details and specifics 
of ordinary living. In that case, although there is now scope for an explan- 
atory project, it is still descriptivist in character, but somewhat cavalier 
rather than modest in its aspirations.”® 


3. Activities that breach the dilemma 


Wittgenstein saw that there are activities falling between the choices pre- 
sented in the dilemma in section 1. They provide us and Wittgenstein with 
the potential for an explanatory account of language learning. To recap and 
badge the dilemma, let’s say that it presents us with a choice between an 
empiricist and rationalist model of learning. The former ascribes no cogni- 
tive achievement or activity to the subject in learning a word. In particular, 
there is no context of activity or other skill that frames the learning of a 
word. The engagement with the worldly item is atomic. 


7 Saying why such activities must exhibit normativity is beyond the scope of this essay. The point turns 
on the basic role that ‘judgment’ as an ‘attitude’ plays in accounting for what it is to be a subject. 
Taking the attitude of judgment to things is to expose oneself to risk and this introduces a normative 
element into subjecthood. 

Meredith Williams is exceptional amongst leading commentators for providing an explanatory 
reading of activities of learning. See Williams 1999, especially essays 4 and 7. Her account is, however, 
vulnerable to a bootstrapping problem: see n34 below. 
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Empiricism provides a simple and attractive idea that appears necessary if 
we are to make sense of the idea of an entry point into language. Empiricist 
learning requires no prior linguistic mastery or rational engagement with 
things that would presuppose prior concept possession. It is the ground- 
floor model of learning that marks the junction between language and a 
more basic engagement with the world. There is, however, nothing in such 
engagements to close down a runaway underdetermination of the linguistic 
meaning to be acquired. Without subscribing to the rationalist alternative, 
the only other option for the empiricist has seemed to be naive realism.'” 

Given the impoverishment of the empiricist model and the abstruse 
character of its naive realist variant, only a rationalist model looks plausible 
if there is to be a substantive account of learning. For the rationalist, the 
learner brings prior cognitive achievements to the learning experience. They 
learn by reasoning.*° In the case of names, they bring some degree of 
antecedent grasp of the role of the word in language. The problem is that 
in order to avoid the underdetermination that blights the empiricist learn- 
ing model, the rationalist model looks forced to ascribe sufficient grasp of 
the use of a name — its grammar — to make any semblance of explanatory 
potential vacuous. It assimilates first language learning to second language 
learning, as Wittgenstein says in PI 32. 

The one conclusion that seems incontestable in response to this choice is 
that we learn words in contexts; not by bare confrontation with things. If 
the only notion of context at play in this conclusion is the rationalist context 
in which the subject gives and takes reasons for what they call things, then 
this is to describe the subject already within the practice of language and the 
account is descriptive, not explanatory. Philosophy’s perennial search for 
the point of contact between language and things, the point to be exploited 
in first language learning, is thwarted by a restricted notion of context. To 
begin to see the option for avoiding our dilemma we need to ask what sorts 
of things might provide the context in which words are learned. 

There is, of course, the conceptual context manifest in the deployment of 
the linguistic structures into which words fit. Call that notion of context 
‘grammar’. It is the concept of context as grammar that entails a modest 
descriptivism about learning. But Wittgenstein has more contexts available 
than that. 


'° Naive realism holds that atomic confrontation with an object suffices to provide the learner with grasp 
of a name’s grammar. It does this by offloading all the work onto the metaphysics of the object. Pears 
finds this line in Wittgenstein’s early theory of language (Pears 1987). 

*° Cf. Bloom 2002. 
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The obvious candidate for characterizing context is the concept of 
activities — we learn words in the context of activities. And the central 
question to ask about this formulation is: are activities here restricted to 
intentional actions, behaviours that fall under some concept for the subject? 
If the answer is affirmative, then the activities at play are not discriminable 
independently of the notion of a place in grammar. With the notion of 
grammar interdependent with the concept of the activities that fill out 
context, we are back to modest descriptivism. But the answer need not be 
affirmative. 

At its simplest, the activities that we need for the context of word 
learning are those by which a subject displays a directedness towards 
things. We might say that it is to act with a purpose, with a direction 
indexed to an object. ‘Purpose’ might seem to reintroduce grammar, for 
what is a purpose if not something that is conceptually framed? And if it is 
conceptually framed, then it is discriminated in part by a place marked in 
the grammar of words with which we express the framing concept. So, 
here’s another way of explaining the idea — think of acting with a purpose 
or directedness as an acting that puts an order upon behaviour. It is a way 
of acting that organizes what you do. You might think this takes us no 
further, for surely one organizes behaviour with respect to concepts, and 
we lose, once again, the entry point for our learner. But this formulation 
provides another option. For sure we can organize behaviour with respect 
to concepts, but can we not also organize behaviour with respect to 
objects? We can attend to an object, lock on to the object and by so 
doing this attentive engagement shapes our options for further behaviour. 
When we do this, we act with a directedness with respect to the object, not 
to a concept. 

The obvious reply to this expresses the point that, perhaps more than any 
other, has forced misreadings of what Wittgenstein has to say. The reply 
draws on a central Fregean thesis: there is no such thing as a directedness to 
an object without that directedness coming under a mode of presentation 
that is conceptual. There is no directedness without grammar. But this 
ignores the theoretical option that opposes this Fregean orthodoxy. It 
ignores the prospect of a stratified rationalism in which the activities of 
the subject that frame their learning fall short of the full-blooded activities of 
concept-users, but nevertheless include activities that have a role to play in 
organizing behaviour. For sure, it is no simple matter to characterize such 
activities that organize behaviour from outside the scope of a conceptual 
orientation. I sketch some of the basic requirements in section 5 below. For 
now, the point that matters is the theoretical option of acknowledging the 
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possibility of such a position.*" The Fregean orthodoxy also ignores and 
misrepresents what Wittgenstein says. 

Wittgenstein does not discuss ostensive definition until PJ 27. He does 
not discuss naive realism until P/ 38, and only then obliquely. Much has 
gone on before. If we attend carefully to what Wittgenstein actually says in 
the opening sections of the /nvestigations, especially PI 2-10, we find he is 
committed to the idea of activities that organize behaviour without recourse 
to concepts. He has the builders of PJ 2 directing their behaviour with 
respect to blocks, slabs, pillars and beams and presents them in a way that 
explicitly rules out the possibility that their learning of words exploits 
grammar. The activities of the P72 builders and of the generalized example 
of their language to a whole tribe (PJ 6) are carefully positioned by 
Wittgenstein as activities that fall between the choices of our opening 
dilemma. And once we find activities more basic than those shaped by 
grammar, we can offer an explanation of grammar itself. 

New Wittgensteinian and most standard readings countenance no such 
explanation. If the only way to explain grammar is naive realism, this makes 
sense. But once we acknowledge activities pre-grammar, a further alterna- 
tive comes into view: that grammar comes from us. We dictate grammar by 
-ing, where O-ing is a form of activity that does not presuppose concepts, 
e.g. attending to things does not require their conceptual singling out.~* 
Wittgenstein’s view of the activities that provide the context for learning 
words is more nuanced than most readings of these sections allow.” 


4. Augustine, investigation and critique 


The fact that Augustine’s views on language learning, even just in the 
passage quoted in P/ 1, are much more sophisticated than the position 
most commentators take Wittgenstein to attack is not news.** Nevertheless, 
there is a broad consensus that the arc of the opening sections is critical and 


* See my 2009 for the application of a stratified rationalism to PI 65-71 on the teaching of ‘game’. 

* Tam much indebted to John Campbell’s work for making this option visible: Campbell 2002. 

* As noted, Baker and Hacker take it that grammar is autonomous in agreement with New 
Wittgensteinian readings. Pears is more nuanced: his highlighting of the concept of technique is 
designed to capture the innovative contribution of activity to the patterns of word meaning. There is 
much that J admire in Pears’s reading and his discussion of the intrinsic open-endedness of word use is 
subtle and compelling. But it is still modest. 

Kenny 1984: 10; Fogelin 1987. Fogelin is particularly interesting, for his recognition that Augustine 
affirms views close to Wittgenstein’s and his insightful remark that the Jnvestigations is an ‘inquiry 
into the moves that initiate philosophical reflection ... not a criticism of the results of philosophizing, 
but an interrogation of its source’ fail to stop him straitjacketing the opening sections under the 
heading ‘critique of a passage from St Augustine’ (1987: 108). 


24 
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Augustine is the target, or central to the target of the critique. Some have, 
notoriously, taken the Augustine quote as emblematic of a philosophical 
fantasy dubbed the ‘Augustinian Picture’ that provides the target for every- 
thing to follow.” McGinn follows this lead and adds the thought that 
Augustine figures in P/1 in order to show the universality of the views that 
might have been more obviously illustrated by quoting Russell or the early 
Wittgenstein.*° There are dissenters. Goldfarb’s suggestion that Augustine 
is there to shock and unsettle us so that, as it were, we are better in the mood 
for a serious investigation, has the virtue of acknowledging something of the 
intricate character of the text’s construction and helps us to avoid the 
assumption that it is always clear whose voice lies behind any remark.*” 
But even Stern, who has done much to push the dialogic complexity of the 
text, nevertheless cannot resist saying:*® 


One of the principal approaches under discussion in 1 38 is the view that ostensive 
definition explaining a word’s meaning by pointing at an object _ is the basis of 
meaning. 


But there is no overarching critique, let alone a critique of Augustine, and 
the critique of ostensive definition is trivial and not a culmination of a 
continuous line of argument. I want to suggest that the main arc of the text 
is exploratory; it provides, as it says on the cover, investigations and 
Augustine is the primary source to be mined for starting them. But he 
appears more in the guise of hero, than villain of the piece. First, what does 
the passage from Augustine commit him to? 

Augustine holds that meaning takes place in a nexus of activities. The 
human infant is, for Augustine, a subject that seeks, possesses, rejects and 
avoids things. It is purposive. Furthermore, these activities are expressed in 
the ‘natural language of all peoples’. Augustine would have no difficulty in 
accepting that we learn words in contexts; and in fact he provides three such 
contexts: 

(1) intentions and bodily movement 

(2) the natural language of all peoples by which they express states of mind 
(3) proper place in sentences. 

The last is, of course, the notion of grammar and it is only when Augustine 
has heard words used repeatedly within grammar that he begins to under- 
stand what objects they signify. So Augustine requires that understanding 
that a word signifies an object requires a grasp of grammar, but there is 


*> Baker and Hacker 1980; Glock 1996. See also Carruthers 1984. 7° McGinn 1997: 37. 
7 Goldfarb 1983. ** Stem 2004: 17. 
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nothing to suggest that this is all that is involved in learning words. 
Grammar is just one of the contexts that Augustine invokes. He tells us 
nothing in this passage about the relationship between grammar and the 
natural language of all peoples. What he says in a few brief words about that 
context is, however, instructive. 

Augustine elaborates this idea as follows: 


... the expression of the face, the play of the eyes, the movement of other parts of 
the body, and the tone of voice which expresses our state of mind ... 


The concept of expression is particularly interesting. Augustine’s common 
sense has our states of mind naturally expressed in what we do and it is 
important that it is ‘expression’ here. This is not the behaviourist idea that 
our doings replace or stand in for an inner sensation, let alone that they 
represent or point towards our mental lives. What he says is that they 
express how things are with us psychologically; we reveal our psychological 
states in what we do. How things are for us psychologically is not always 
hidden. Compare Wittgenstein’s own use of the concept of expression at 
PI 244 at the start of the private language argument. Augustine is articulat- 
ing a piece of common sense that Wittgenstein famously explored and 
legitimized in his treatment of the relation of inner and_ outer. 
Wittgenstein’s discussion is, of course, complex and at times paradoxical, 
but already here in PJ 1 we have Augustine simply stating an idea whose 
articulation many commentators regard as one of Wittgenstein’s greatest 
achievements.” 

In addition to the notion of word learning in a context, it is not clear what 
else we can confidently ascribe to Augustine. Wittgenstein seems to ascribe 
to Augustine two theses immediately following the quotation: 

(4) individual words in language name objects 

and 

(5) sentences are combinations of names 

although there is scant evidence for the former and none for the latter. 
Wittgenstein’s language is cautious. He says the ‘words ... give us a 
particular picture of the essence of language’, he does not say that 
Augustine gives us this picture.*° We have a quote, and Wittgenstein leaves 
itin Latin. The first move in the text is the move that goes beyond the quote 
and starts to generalize from the banal commonplace of Augustinian 


* E.g. see McDowell’s proposal that Wittgenstein endorses direct perceptual knowledge of how things 
are with others. 

*° Caution is also expressed in the modifier ‘it seems to me’, which, as Stern notes, is a common device 
by which Wittgenstein signals his caution, Stern 2004: 76. 
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common sense. Nothing is clear here, but one option is that Augustine 
figures as the voice of the ordinary and the rest is the temptation to take off 
from that and to make generalizations. Insofar as (4) is appropriately 
ascribed to Augustine and in the absence of any firm indication from 
Augustine about how words for objects are learned and what their meaning 
is, we should take (4) as no more than the banal ‘words stand for things’. 
Augustine’s text is not a philosophical one. Quite what it is for words to 
stand for things is not addressed by (4) alone and, with at least three notions 
of context at play in Augustine’s words, it would be presumptuous to read 
more into them. 

The relationship between the motto and the start of the text is relevant 
here. The motto says,” 


Anyway, the thing about progress is that it looks much greater than it really is. 
(Nestroy) 


The first thing that we get after this motto is a text from the fourth century 
AD. Baker and Hacker take the motto as playing a similar role to the motto 
of the Tractatus; that is, expressing the view one is supposed to take on 
completion of the text. But that comes from having first accepted a reading 
of the /nvestigations as denouncing philosophical explanations in favour of a 
modest descriptivism. It seems much more natural to read the motto as 
expressing something we need to take on board as we begin the text. We 
have made little progress since Augustine; indeed, any departure from his 
common sense is already tainted with philosophical error. We go back to 
the fourth century to begin afresh philosophy’s moves from the innocent 
platitudes of Augustine. So Augustine is not an august stand-in for Russell, 
Frege and the early Wittgenstein. Insofar as he can be ascribed theories at 
all, they are more sophisticated than Russell and early Wittgenstein — he has 
word learning taking place in a variety of contexts. And given that one of the 
contexts, the activities that figure in the natural language of all peoples, has 
scope for permitting activities that do not require directedness to things 
mediated by modes of presentation, then Augustine’s common sense needs 
to be distinguished from Fregean theory too. Of course, insofar as the banal 
‘words stand for things’ suggests an essence of language, it is appropriate to 
observe both that there appear to be different kinds of words and also 
thereby different sorts of things for which they stand. Furthermore, often- 
times the meaning of a word is better revealed in how it is used, rather than 
citing the object for which it stands. Rather than dwell further on P/1, it is 


* In Stern’s translation, 2004: 58 
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to PJ 2 we must turn to really understand what is going on in the opening of 


the book. 


5. Activities of learning 


Wittgenstein invites us to imagine a language ‘for which the description 
given by Augustine is right’, but it is not clear which description he means. 
The language of P/2 has just four words and no syntax. Although Augustine 
has three types of context in his text, he does not distinguish them or say 
how they are related. Given that the words of language P/2 do not combine, 
the grammatical notion of context is inapplicable. It is not obvious how the 
rest of Augustine’s rich description can be grafted onto the behaviour of the 
builders either. The other alternative is that it is not Augustine’s own 
description but the picture from P/ 1b, comprising (4) and (5), that is at 
play. But this can only be half right, for given the lack of a grammar for 
language PI 2, (5) is inapplicable. There are no complex expressions in 
language PJ 2. The other possibility is that ‘the description given by 
Augustine’ refers to the idea for which (4) and (5) provide ‘roots’: “Every 
word has a meaning. This meaning is correlated with the word. It is the 
object for which the word stands’ (P/ 1a). But this idea does not apply to 
language P/ 2, for as Wittgenstein makes clear, the meaning is not the 
object. He says in describing the expanded version of the P/ 2 language in 
PT 8, ‘it is already known what sort of “referring” this is — that is, how these 
words are used’ (10b). 

I think the most comfortable interpretation is that only (4) is presently 
under consideration. The invitation is, in effect, to imagine a language in 
which all that words do is stand for things. So it is a simple language. The 
business about complex expressions — (5) — is left dangling, although 
Wittgenstein was doubtless aware that that thesis would be close to mind 
for most philosophers, just waiting to raise the question at PJ 19: Is ‘slab’ a 
word or a sentence? 

The fact that grammar does not apply to language P/ 2 follows from the 
failure of Augustine’s idea of a proper place in sentences’ to apply. This does 
not mean that the words of language P/2 are not learned in a context; it just 
means that they are not learned in a linguistic context. And that is what 
Wittgenstein says. 

It is important to note that the teaching in P/ 2-10 is training and not 
explanation. This distinction is explicit in PJ 6 where Wittgenstein contrasts 
training and definition or explanation (the German has both alternatives 
Definition and Erklérung). The point of the contrast is that the latter form of 
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ostensive explanation/definition can only occur if the learner has the 
cognitive wherewithal to ask about the name of something. But that 
requires some grasp of the word’s role in larger semantic units, e.g. “That 
is called NN’ or “That dog is called NN’, etc. And that ability is just the 
ability to understand simple explanations or definitions for words that draw 
upon knowledge of how the word fits in with others. So the primitive 
language game of P/2 is one that is taught in a more basic way. This is not to 
deny that words are learned in a context; but it must then be a notion of 
context that provides a structure of activity simpler than a conceptual 
structure — an activity that bears the structure of natural ways of behaving. 

It is striking that Wittgenstein is so explicit in his characterization of 
‘ostensive definition’. In the hands of most commentators and of his 
contemporaries, ‘ostensive definition’ is normally an undifferentiated label 
for those ways of teaching words that do not rely on other words but, 
instead, rely on a confrontation with an object. In that undifferentiated 
sense, of course, Wittgenstein is talking about ostensive definition from his 
first discussion of the learning of language 2. But to say that is to ignore the 
clear distinction at P/ 6, with an advance notice in PIs: 


A child uses such primitive forms of language when it learns to talk. Here the 
teaching of language is not explanation, but training. 


Wittgenstein uses ‘ostensive definition’ in a much more restricted sense 
than his contemporaries and most of his commentators.** It is inapplicable 
to the primitive language 2 and to the learning of primitive languages 
‘because the child cannot yet ask what the name is’ (P/ 6). Ostensive 
definition is only applicable when the learner can give and take reasons 
for its linguistic doings. It is then trivial that you cannot give an account of 
language learning at its most basic in terms of ostensive definition, for it can 
only be used once the learner is already able to ask questions like, “What’s 
the name for that?’ 

In short, there is no sense in which Wittgenstein is offering a critique of 
ostensive definition. As he uses the term, it cannot figure as the instrument for 
instruction at the entry into language. Most commentators might use 
the term for precisely that idea, but Wittgenstein does not. So, as he uses 
the term, he is not attacking it. He clearly signals that it does not figure at the 
entry level instruction of language. What about the more undifferentiated 
sense in which most commentators use the term for instructions in words 


* For example, see Baker and Hacker 1980: 57 on the Augustinian picture; they say that Russell’s 
principle of acquaintance ‘sums it up’! 
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which do not employ words, but employ encounters with things? In that 
sense, Wittgenstein still does not attack ostensive definition, for that sense 
picks out what he calls ‘ostensive training’, whose working he describes in 
PI 6. He provides an account, albeit brief, of precisely the sorts of encounters 
needed for entry level language learning. Ostensive definition and its role in 
entry level language learning are simply not targets for critique in whichever 
sense it is used. Indeed, in the undifferentiated sense in which most people 
use ‘ostensive definition’ not only is Wittgenstein not critiquing ostensive 
definition, he actually offers an account of entry level language learning in 
terms of it. 

This is not to deny that there is a criticism of ostensive definition in 
Wittgenstein’s careful use of the term. From PJ 27ff. he introduces the 
regress that arises when we define words with words. We face a regress of 
explanations of words by words unless we invoke practice to close down the 
iterations of interpretation that make him say, ‘an ostensive definition can 
be variously interpreted in every case’ (PI 28). But this is now a different 
notion of learning from that of the earlier discussion of entry-level language 
instruction at PJ 5ff. At an appropriate level of abstraction the point is the 
same. Instruction in words requires a context of activities. Even in the 
sophisticated case in which ostension works in a grammatical context, 
activities are required to close down the regress of potential grammatical 
contexts. The discussions are, however, distinct. The later discussion devel- 
ops a general point at issue in the early sections but, critically, the two points 
discuss different phenomena. In the opening sections we have entry level 
language instruction and the context of word learning here is explicitly 
signalled as not requiring the linguistic context of grammar. Just as well, for 
there is no such context in language 2. 

Let’s approach this point from a different angle. What sorts of capacities 
do the builders of P/2 need to bring to their learning experience in order to 
be taught this primitive four-word language given that they cannot bring 
grasp of a grammar? Following Augustine, we could say that they bring the 
natural language of all peoples. But what does this require of them? I think 
the answer is clear: it requires the capacity to direct their behaviour with 
respect to things. It requires that they are agents, but not that their agency — 
the capacity to direct behaviour with respect to a thing — is conceptually 
structured. The builders are purposive subjects, for they act with a directed- 
ness towards blocks, pillars, slabs and beams. But they lack any concepts for 
framing this directedness. This capacity to direct themselves with respect to 
things is simply something they can do. This basic capacity is the key to the 
notion of training in the early sections. 
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Wittgenstein introduces the concept of training in P/ 6 when he general- 
izes language 2 to a language of a tribe. The idea of training here is more 
than merely stimulus-response (SR) training. SR training establishes pat- 
terns of causally determined responses, dispositions to respond R under 
stimuli S. All that is required of the subject being trained is that it have 
the causal wiring to be apt to instantiate causal regularities. So response 
mechanisms need to be the sort that are causally apt to produce response R 
given stimuli S. The training concept in PJ 6-10 is a more sophisticated 
form of training than this. This more sophisticated concept requires that the 
training subject has an active capacity, a capacity to direct responses to 
things actively attended to, things that are targets for attention. It is that 
capacity that is trained, not the bare causal mechanism apt to produce 
response R. The simpler form of training has a passive subject, the more 
sophisticated form has an active subject. This is why at PJ 6 Wittgenstein 
observes that with different training the ostensive teaching of words would 
produce different results. This is because the results are not just causally 
determined by the nature of the stimuli, they are also determined by the 
agency of the subject. The subject already has, if you like, a direction.” 

As it stands, the idea of a basic directedness to activity prior to concept 
possession is a promissory note, not a description of an account and 
Wittgenstein has little to say about it. At a minimum, delivering on the 
idea probably requires at least the following: some notion of the subject 
managing his activities and a basic normativity that comes from holding 
oneself to account for how one’s actions bear on one’s engagement with 
things. Such holding to account is an individualistic self-legislating, an 
individual form of score-keeping rather than a social one. And for an 
engagement to be less than a conceptual engagement, it will require a 
management that lacks the generality of conceptual organization. 
Arguably, this sort of organization and holding to account is operative in 
a subject’s affective engagements with the world and with others. Affective 
engagements are prime candidates for filling out our basic orientation to 
things. They are also developmentally basic. They are, I suggest, a key 
resource in filling out the idea of a directedness ripe for training, as opposed 
to a set of simple dispositions for conditioning. 

Sophisticated training is a tuning, or a deflecting of the directedness 
already in the subject; it is not the bare causal bringing forth of a response. 
So the learner already has a form of activity — the natural language of all 
peoples. More simply, the learner, unlike simple mechanisms like 


* For more on training, see my 2009. 
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thermostats and those creatures with no power of representation, has a will. 
It is active. There is activity in the subjects of P/ 2 and again at P/ 6 where 
the builders’ example is generalized to a whole tribe. 

Wittgenstein’s own description of the learning in PJ 6 does not make 
sense unless we acknowledge that the training is a tuning of agency. 
Wittgenstein says that training is achieved by directing the attention of 
the child. This is, ex hypothesi, a learner without grasp of further concepts, 
for there is no conceptual surround into which the words of P/2 fit. So the 
attention that the teacher directs in P 6 cannot be a conceptually structured 
attention, it must be a simpler form of a capacity to direct behaviour with 
respect to things. This is a capacity for activity, but it is not a conceptually 
structured intentional activity. It is a pre-conceptual activity. It is the sort of 
activity that is required in order for a subject to be trained in those words 
grasp of which does not require a grasp of how they fit into larger semantic 
units.** 

In PI 7 Wittgenstein speaks of how the child of the tribe in PJ 6 will be 
taught words by pointing. We can ask a similar question about the pointing 
relation that mirrors the discussion about naming. Suppose that pointing 
only works in a context. If the context in which pointing works is a 
conceptual context, a context of an occupation with the world structured 
by concepts, there can be no explanatory purport. But such a context is 
richer than Wittgenstein is suggesting in these opening passages. There is an 
alternative. The alternative is when we say that pointing works in the 
context of the natural language of all peoples, the form of activities by 


*4 Baker and Hacker are misleading on this. They say, “With language-/earners such as we, explanation 
has a pedagogical role only after brute training has laid the foundations of elementary linguistic skills’ 
(1980: 71). They then reference Z 419. But ‘brute’ is not in Wittgenstein. Z 419 has: ‘Any explanation 
has its foundation in training. (Educators ought to remember this.).’ See also the Brown Book where, 
for sure, Wittgenstein says, ‘I am using the word “trained” in a way strictly analogous to that in which 
we talk of an animal being trained to do certain things’ (BB 77). What to make of this depends on 
what you think animals contribute to make them apt for training. There is no evidence that this 
warrants the ‘brute’ that is suggestive of a simple SR model of training. Indeed Wittgenstein later 
makes clear that he is thinking about training quite sophisticated animals such as dogs, for he 
explicitly contrasts them with cats, cf. BB go. If training is more than SR training, our central 
question about learning applies just as readily to training — what capacities does the subject need to 
possess to be apt for training in simple language? Baker and Hacker’s insistence that Wittgenstein 
does not criticize ostensive definition per se, merely places it on a par with other explanations of 
meaning (1980: 207), although accurate about ostensive definition as Wittgenstein uses the term, 
gains dialectic force only because, having promoted a simple model of training, they have already 
ruled out an explanatory account of learning. Meredith Williams’s division of a cognitive labour 
model of learning in her reading of Wittgenstein suffers from a similarly reduced notion of training, 
cf. Williams 1999. Her simple SR model offloads normativity onto the teachers. But that leaves it 
mysterious how a learner subject only to SR training ever takes up the normative patterns of use on 
offer from the teachers. Talking to cats gets us nowhere! 
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which wilful subjects, those with the capacity to direct their behaviour with 
respect to things, deploy that attending to lock on to objects and shape the 
patterns of their activity. And there is no reason to suppose that such 
attending and its resultant pattern of activities need be theorized as con- 
ceptually structured rather than as basic forms of activity that training then 
fine tunes and hones. This is all prior to the labelling and symbolization of 
activity that results in a full-blooded conceptual occupation with the world. 
It is the form of activity that is appealed to in an explanatory account of 
what it is to be a language learner. 

Language learners bring some cognitive kit to the table when they enter 
into language learning experiences, but what they bring is not a conceptual 
repertoire. What they bring is a wilfulness, a self-legislating holding to 
account in which they begin to put a basic ordering upon life. This gets 
tuned, it gets honed into ever more fine-grained forms of activity. Of course, 
much of the fine-grained honing is only possible when directed by a grasp of 
conceptual structures. I am not denying that much of our language learning, 
and other forms of learning, are scaffolded by concepts. The point at issue is 
simply that there is an explanatory account available of how language learning 
gets started, of what it is to use words for things, that does not presuppose 
mastery of the concept of naming, let alone other concepts. 


6. JOINING IN 


The suggestion is that Wittgenstein’s concept of the natural language of all 
peoples and the related concepts of ‘natural history’, ‘form of life’, etc. 
permit a reach to the activities of human subjects that goes beyond those 
that are framed within the grammar of linguistic mastery. The directedness 
of activity is not always conceptually mediated. Rather, it is already an 
activity that puts a rudimentary order upon behaviour; the subject contrib- 
utes to the ordering of its behaviour. It is this that provides them with the 
entry qualifications that scaffold the way they join in the development into 
conceptual ordering. 

Wittgenstein gives few clues to how this development proceeds. The 
central important insight that I am claiming Wittgenstein offers is that there 
is an explanatory developmental trajectory to be described, for the starting 
point of that trajectory, although much more sophisticated than ‘brute’ SR 
training, still falls outside the space of a purely grammatical investigation.” 


* One suggestive start is to investigate the bearing of affective states on rudimentary orientation and 
directedness to things and others. Hobson 2002. 
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If you think that Wittgenstein offers a total philosophy, let alone one that 
reveals the end of philosophy, you will be disappointed that he provides 
only a fragmentary start to the question about learning. But I think it is a 
mistake to read Wittgenstein as offering a position, let alone one that 
commands acceptance. He is offering investigations, not results or a devel- 
oped point of view. And he’s not providing a therapy either. He’s showing 
us how to begin philosophy in a better way. And it is for us to continue.*° 


36 Earlier versions of this material formed the basis for talks at Swansea and at Johns Hopkins. I am 
grateful to both audiences for valuable comments and suggestions and have benefited especially from 
talking through a number of issues with Meredith Williams. We stand on opposite sides of the 
community/individual divide, but I have learned much from her willingness to take Wittgenstein’s 
interest in learning at face value. 


CHAPTER 3 


Measure for measure? Wittgenstein on 
language-game criteria and the Paris 
standard metre bar 


Dale Jacquette 


The demi god, Authority. 


Measure for Measure 1.2 


I. A TANGIBLE STANDARD OF LENGTH 


Wittgenstein has puzzled many readers by maintaining that the standard 
metre bar is neither one metre nor not one metre in length. In a famous 
passage, he writes: 


50 ... There is one thing of which one can say neither that it is one metre long, 
nor that it is not one metre long, and that is the standard metre in Paris. 


The standard metre bar surely has some length, and it is odd to say of it —as the 
paradigm for precisely this one metre unit of measure — that it is not itself of 
this length. More interesting is Wittgenstein’s assertion that the Paris standard 
metre bar cannot be said to be either one metre or vot one metre in length. This 
suggests that, having been elevated by convention to the status of representing 
a particular metric unit, the standard metre bar has somehow managed to defy 
the law of excluded middle. If the standard metre is neither one metre nor not 
one metre in length, then it would seem not to have any length at all. 

What Wittgenstein might have in mind is something like what Gilbert 
Ryle (1949: 16-23), himself borrowing heavily although not always faith- 
fully from the later Wittgenstein, referred to as a category mistake. There 
are many such mistakes to beware, including the classic instance of asking 
to be shown the college after touring all the buildings and grounds. 
Another such error would be trying to attribute a property or its comple- 
ment to something to which neither can intelligibly be applied. My 
sandals, for example, are neither happy nor unhappy, and it would be a 
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category mistake to try to say that they are happy or the opposite. Perhaps 
Wittgenstein has the same limitation in mind when he denies metre- 
length and non-metre-length of the Paris standard metre bar.’ 

Wittgenstein nevertheless maintains something rather different. He does 
not merely say that the standard metre bar lacks both the property of 
being one metre in length and its complement, for which we might invent 
the awkward neologism, non-one-metre-in-length, or being-other-than-one- 
metre-long; rather, he says more provocatively: ‘one can say neither that [the 
standard metre in Paris] is one metre long, nor that it is not one metre long’. 
That is, Wittgenstein does not merely place the standard metre outside the 
predicate-complement pair one-metre-long / other-than-one-metre-long, in 
the quasi-Rylean way that my sandals fall outside the pair happy / unhappy. 
Wittgenstein explicitly speaks of negation instead of mere predicate comple- 
mentation. Nor is this the translator’s slip. The same paradoxical logical force 
attaches to Wittgenstein’s original ‘nicht’: ‘Man kann von einem Ding nicht 
aussagen, es sei 1 m lang, noch, es sei nicht 1 m lang, und das ist das Urmeter in 
Paris. \t would be distinctly uncharitable to suppose that Wittgenstein would 
not have understood that such an assertion has the elementary logical form 
(where ‘M7’ represents being one metre long, and ‘0’ represents the standard 
metre bar in Paris), =[//(4) v =M(d)], which is equivalent to the logical 
contradiction, M(b) A ~M(b). Wittgenstein does not necessarily assuage these 
concerns when he continues: 


But this is, of course, not to ascribe any extraordinary property to [the standard 
metre in Paris], but only to mark its peculiar role in the language game of 
measuring with a metre rule. (P/ 50) 


The standard metre no doubt has a ‘peculiar role’ in the activity of 
measuring lengths. It serves as a model by which other metre sticks are 
judged accurate; these are used in turn to measure yard goods, lumber, 
floor space, and many things besides. When questions arise as to whether 
a linear measurement is correct, the matter can in principle be settled 
by appeal to the Paris metre bar, which has been chosen as setting the 
standard. The problems that should continue to haunt us are: (1) how the 
standard metre bar can possibly decide questions about whether or 
not anything is exactly one metre in length if it is not itself exactly one 
metre in length; (2) how the logical consistency problem can be overcome 


" A very different interpretation of P/ 50 is offered by Gert in her 2002. Gert argues, I think implausibly 
and certainly inconclusively, that Wittgenstein means to refute the claim that the standard metre bar 
is neither one metre nor not one metre in length, and that he mentions the assertion only for the sake 
of criticism. See also Dolev 2007. 
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without substituting predicate complementation for Wittgenstein’s neg- 
ation (‘not’, ‘wicht’); and (3) whether the language-game role played by 
the standard metre bar can be properly understood without exempting it 
from itself either being or not being precisely one metre long. 


2. ANALOGICAL ROLE OF THE METRE’S LENGTH 


To address these questions more informedly, the context of Wittgenstein’s 
original remarks should be considered. The metre bar section of P/ 50 begins: 


One would, however, like to say: existence cannot be attributed to an element, 
for if it did not exist, one could not even name it and so one could say nothing at all 
of it. But let us consider an analogous case [of the standard metre bar in Paris]. 


The point of Wittgenstein’s discussion of the standard metre is related in 
this way to his own Tractatus ‘doctrine’ of simple objects. The Tractatus 
requires that simple objects exist as elements in every logically possible 
world. Wittgenstein maintains in the Philosophical Investigations that it 
makes no sense either to attribute or deny existence of anything as elemen- 
tary as simple objects. Interestingly, the early Wittgenstein also holds that 
trying to talk about their existence or number would violate the require- 
ments for meaningfulness that are imposed by the picture theory: 


So the variable name ‘x’ is the proper sign of the pseudo concept object. 

Wherever the word ‘object’ (‘thing’, ‘entity’, etc.) is rightly used, it is expressed 
in logical symbolism by the variable name. 

For example in the proposition ‘there are two objects which ...’, by “x, y) ...’. 

Wherever it is used otherwise, i.e. as a proper concept word, there arise senseless 
[nonsensical, unsinnige| pseudo propositions. 

So one cannot, eg. say “There are objects’ as one says “There are books’. Nor 
‘There are 100 objects’ or “There are &, objects’. 

And it is senseless [unsinnig] to speak of the number of all objects. (TLPO 4.1272) 


The later Wittgenstein, in contrast, can no longer appeal to the category 
of ‘formal concepts’. He has no picture theory in Philosophical Investigations 
by which to exclude the meaningfulness of existence claims for a theory’s 
elements, whether these are the simple objects of the Tractatus or any other 
sort. Wittgenstein in PJ 50 nevertheless recovers a similar conclusion in 
another way, on the strength of what might now be identified as an item of 
philosophical grammar that excludes intelligible reference to the existence 
or non-existence of simple or fundamental entities however conceived. 
Although Wittgenstein does not adopt this terminology, it makes sense 
to nominalize his points of philosophical grammar in the later writings as 
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typically involving a ‘polarity or complementarity principle’. The perspic- 
uous representation of philosophical grammar in this category is 
investigated case-by-case. Whenever consideration of the praxeological 
contexts of a predication or the predication’s negation or complementa- 
tion indicates that either the predication or its negation or complement 
serve no purpose in a genuine language-game, the predication and its 
negation or complement are judged to have violated a rule of philoso- 
phical grammar.” The principle is intuitively reasonable. If it makes no 
sense to say of a pencil that it is left-handed, then it equally makes none 
to say that it is right-handed. If it makes no sense to say that the air is 
expensive, then it makes none to say that it is economical. It is by appeal 
to such a polarity or complementarity principle that Wittgenstein rejects 
the proper use of the phrase, ‘I know that I am in pain’. As PI 288 avers, 
there is no established practical role for the complementary or 
conceptually-grammatically polar expression, ‘I doubt that I am in pain’.’ 

In PI 50, Wittgenstein argues that it is impermissible to predicate 
existence of an element on the same sort of grounds. If it were meaningful 
in the sense of philosophically grammatical to attribute existence to an 
element, then it would also be meaningful to deny that it exists. 
Wittgenstein rejects the intelligibility of denying that an element exists, 
reasoning after the manner of Plato that if an element did not exist we 
could not even name it and hence we could not even meaningfully predicate 
non-existence of it.* Harking back to the Tractatus again, Wittgenstein in 
3.221 remarks: ‘Objects I can only name.’ To understand why elements 
cannot meaningfully be said to exist or not is the context in which 
Wittgenstein’s discussion of the standard metre bar explicitly occurs, a 
point that has not usually been emphasized by commentators on PI 50. 
Accordingly, we now acquire a fourth question: (4) how Wittgenstein’s 
analogy between the standard metre bar’s being neither one metre nor 


ny 


The terms ‘praxeology’ and ‘praxeological’ originate with the Austrian economist, Ludwig von Mises. I 
have adopted their use to describe the later Wittgenstein’s notion of language-games from Haller 1988. 
PI246; 288. In PI 303, Wittgenstein extends a similar consideration to knowing or doubting whether 
another person is in pain; here his point seems to be that when confronted by someone in extreme pain 
we have no choice concerning whether or not to believe that the person is experiencing pain. Note that 
complementarity does not always involve internal negation. Thus, belief and doubt are complemen- 
tary, but not strictly propositional negations of one another. The negation of knowing that one is in 
pain is not knowing that one is in pain, which, as something negative, is not at all the same as the 
positive state of affairs in which one doubts that one is in pain. It is possible to achieve at least a partial 
recovery of negation via complementarity, though not the other way around, in the sense that to doubt 
that one is in pain, whatever else it may entail, is minimally not to know that one is in pain. 

Plato, Sophist 236d—264b; Parmenides 160b-e. 
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not one metre long is supposed to shed light on the inapplicability of 
existence and non-existence attributions to the ‘elements’ of a theory. 


3. WITTGENSTEIN ON THE SELF-EXEMPTION 
OF LANGUAGE-GAME CRITERIA 


We turn now to the four questions identified in the previous section, to 
which we propose the following answers. 

(1) The standard metre bar can readily decide questions about whether 
or not anything is exactly one metre in length, if Wittgenstein’s applica- 
tion of philosophical grammar in this instance is correct, despite not 
being itself one metre in length. It is not generally the case that a criterion 
needs to exemplify the property for which it serves as a practical test. A 
piece of pink litmus paper’s turning blue upon insertion in a liquid is a 
criterion for the liquid’s being alkaline, but there is no need for the 
litmus paper, let alone the act of dipping it or the paper’s changing 
colour, to be itself alkaline. 

The case of length nevertheless seems different from other applications 
of criteria, because it involves the placement of the criterion alongside the 
thing to be measured, and hence must itself possess some comparable 
length. Wittgenstein speaks very naturally here of the standard metre bar 
as a ‘sample’, which he goes on to consider in the case of a preserved 
colour specimen (PJ 50). All that is needed for the application of protocol 
weights and measures is the pragmatically justified convention whereby 
whatever has the length of the standard metre bar is thereby describable 
as being one metre long. If that is the appropriate language-game rule, 
then applying the Paris standard metre bar as a criterion of something 
else’s being one metre in length should be sufficient to support the 
judgment that an object has this length, and that objects corresponding 
approximately in length to the standard metre bar are approximately one 
metre long. Thus, the standard metre bar can be used as intended to 
check the accuracy of metre sticks designed for industrial and household 
use in a variety of related language-games, regardless of what any philo- 
sophically grammatical language-game rules imply about predicating 
unit lengths of the standard metre bar itself (see especially PJ 17). 

(2) While Wittgenstein denies that the standard metre bar can itself 
be said to be either one metre or not one metre in length, he does not 
deny that it has any length whatsoever. That, of course, would be absurd.’ 


* Pollock 2004 esp. 150-1. 
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The standard metre bar is a piece of metal, delegated to serve a certain role 
in measurement as a result of a complicated institutional decision-making 
process. Being one metre long or not one metre long are not ‘natural’ 
properties, but artefacts of convention, involving the institutional decision 
to enshrine a particular standard of unit length against which to judge 
the accuracy of other measuring devices. Were it not for the contingencies 
of human culture, nothing in the cold universe would be an inch long or 
a metre long or the opposite. The problem is not merely that no termino- 
logy would have existed for describing a distance in this or that unit of 
length, or that no thinking being would have been there to apply a 
particular standard of measurement. We could not even intelligibly say 
in that imagined scenario that there are distances of any specific measure- 
ment, if units of measurement are social artefacts dependent on the exis- 
tence of minds. Accordingly, by a customary equivalence in comparing 
different methods of measurement, the Paris standard metre bar is rightly 
said to be precisely 39.37 inches long. To say that the standard metre 
bar is neither one metre nor not one metre in length is to say that the 
predication and its negation are both equally philosophically ungrammat- 
ical. As Wittgenstein remarks, after explaining that the standard metre 
bar is neither one metre long nor not one metre long, the standard metre 
bar does not as a result have a peculiar property; rather, he maintains that 
to say so is ‘only to mark its peculiar role in the language-game of measuring 
with a metre-rule’. 

There is no contradiction in Wittgenstein’s conclusion because the 
informal expression, its formalization as =[/M(4) v ~M(6)], and its explic- 
itly inconsistent equivalent, require that /(4) represent a genuine prop- 
osition. If Wittgenstein is right, then that the Paris standard metre bar is 
one metre long and the negation of this proposition are neither true nor 
false, and therefore not propositional. The point is that =[M/(4) v ~M(d)] 
as a result does not represent Wittgenstein’s conclusion that the standard 
metre bar is neither one metre long nor not one metre long because 
neither M(6) nor =~M(6) are literal propositions. When Wittgenstein 
makes this assertion, he is giving expression to his understanding of the 
philosophical grammar of language-game practices involving use of the 
standard metre bar. Wittgenstein’s reasoning is therefore tantamount to 
saying that it is neither the case that the standard quastrop (a made-up 
word) procrastinates nor is it not the case that the standard quastrop 
procrastinates, which it would be similarly mistaken to try to formalize 
as =[P(q) v =P(q)], or to regard as any sort of threat to logical consistency. 
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(3) It requires argument to show that the language-game role played by 
the standard metre bar cannot be properly understood without exempting 
it from itself either being or not being precisely one metre long. The reason 
is that for Wittgenstein the standard metre bar serves as a language-game 
criterion. We learn something from P/ 50 about what Wittgenstein means 
by a criterion, a concept that he applies more significantly elsewhere in 
association with the so-called private language argument, maintaining 
that the lack of criteria for the re-identification of particular sensations 
shows that private sensations cannot be named.° 

A criterion for Wittgenstein is something that provides a practical test 
for deciding whether or not a certain predicate truly applies to a given 
object. A practical test is more than a mere symptom, although the 
systematic examination of symptoms according to specific standards and 
expectations can play an important role in the criterion by which a 
condition is judged to occur or not. Symptoms are not always decisive 
in determining whether or not a predicate is correctly applied, and 
symptoms, as part of the causal order, do not by themselves provide a 
test for the existence of the phenomena of which they are symptomatic 
and possibly a side effect. A criterion in Wittgenstein’s sense is more 
logical and practical, not generally related as an effect causally brought 
about by that of which it is a symptom. In the private language argument, 
Wittgenstein concludes that there is no criterion for re-identifying a 
particular private sensation as an individual in the hypothetical diary 
precisely because there is no such practical test; we cannot realistically 
decide, in the case of pains as a particular type of putatively private 
sensation, whether or not it is the very same pain that has recurred on 
different occasions, or a different and new pain. Since there is no way to 
tell, it is meaningless to try to name the sensation ‘S’ as an individual 
thing, on the unargued assumption that it is part of the philosophical 
grammar of the language-game of naming that such exact re-identifications 
can at least in principle be made (PJ 244-71.” 

Previously, in PI 50, Wittgenstein reasonably argues that the Paris 
standard metre bar cannot be used to measure itself. In a literal sense 
this is obviously true, for to do so would require lifting the bar outside of 
itself and holding it against itself to see how it measures up. It would not 
do to hold up the bar against its own mirror image, because at even the 
most minuscule distance from the mirror, the laws of geometrical optics, 


° The classic examination is found in Albritton 1959. 
7 | defend this interpretation of Wittgenstein’s private language argument in Jacquette 1998: 274-300. 
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insofar as these are known independently of the application of such standards 
of measurement, imply that there is sure to be a discrepancy between the 
length of the bar and its reflection. If the bar is held right up against the 
mirror in direct contact with it, then, unfortunately, the bar’s reflection will 
be impeded by the bar itself, precluding the use of the mirror image as 
a criterion. The impossibility of such an undertaking is reminiscent of 
Wittgenstein’s parallel objections to self-reference in a correct logical nota- 
tion, which he disparages at 7LPO 2.174: ‘But the picture cannot place itself 
outside of its form of representation.’ Wittgenstein’s argument that we 
cannot say of the standard metre bar either that it is or is not one metre 
long thus has two essential components: (1) the polarity principle, combined 
with (2) the self-non-applicability of criteria as a special problem about the 
unverifiability of self-predications. 

Invoking the predication polarity or complementarity principle again 
we reach the same result more directly by noting that if it made sense to 
say that the standard metre bar is one metre long, then it would have to 
make equally good sense to say that the standard metre bar is not one 
metre long. Since the denial is absurd, however, so is the affirmation. The 
same can obviously be said about anything whatsoever that plays the role 
of a language-game criterion in a practical activity by virtue of which a 
language-game rule depends on what Wittgenstein in Philosophical 
Investigations 564-7 calls the game’s point and purpose (PJ 108; 562-3; 
567). It follows that for any criterion in any language-game the predica- 
tions that the criterion as a practical test is supposed to enable us to 
determine as truly or falsely applying can never be said to apply nor fail to 
apply to itself. To question this result would require revisiting the polarity 
principle. 

As a final thought experiment in keeping with the proposed interpreta- 
tion of Wittgenstein’s reliance on the polarity principle, consider the 
following decision tree. The argument takes the form of branching and 
sub-branching dilemmas to expose the limitations of trying to use one- 
metre-long objects independently to measure the Paris standard metre 
bar itself. The suggestion does not succeed, and the argument shows why 
and precisely how it fails in Wittgensteinian terms. We begin by designat- 
ing an apparently physically stable object as standard metre B. Then we use 
B to produce a finite number of replicas R,, ..., R,, that are as close as 
practically possible in length to B. This, of course, is what is actually done, 
through the chain of non-archetypal metre bar manufacturing. Later, 
someone proposes to use a particular replica R; to check on the length 
of B, to see if it is still one metre long. If B can be said to pass the 
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measurement test by correlation with R, then, contrary to Wittgenstein, 
a critic might argue that standard metre bar B is, after all, one metre long. 
The standard metre bar, in that event, will have been used indirectly to 
measure itself. 

Here are the alternatives. From the time that the replicas are made from 
B to a later time one of the replicas R; is used to measure B, there will 
either be a discernible difference or not in the length of B. If there is a 
discernible difference, then, logically, either B changes and R; does not, 
or R; changes and B does not; or, although this possibility affords no 
basis for a Wittgensteinian criterion of discernible difference in length, it 
could also happen that both B and R; change by different lengths. The 
trouble is that these alternatives cannot be criteriologically distinguished 
in practice. We cannot tell when B and R; no longer agree whether it is 
the fault of a change in B or of R;. All we can determine is that they do 
not have the same length. If there is such a discrepancy then we cannot in 
any case use the length of R; in testing to see whether or not B is precisely 
one metre long. Can we then suppose, on the contrary, that there is no 
discernible difference between the lengths of B and R? If the polarity 
principle holds sway, then it is literally just as meaningless to suppose 
in the context of applying a Wittgensteinian criterion as a decisive test 
for the application of a predicate, that the exact correlation in length of 
B and R; implies that B is rightly judged to be one metre long as it is to 
suppose that we can say that B changes its length while R; remains the 
same, given that we cannot distinguish this state of affairs from one in 
which R; changes its length while B remains the same. Again, we cannot 
authoritatively say that there has been no change in B and R,, because 
both might have changed in sync in between the time that the replicas 
are made and one is used to measure B in such a way that afterwards their 
lengths are practically indistinguishable. 

Wittgenstein seems to have recognized the special role played by the 
standard metre bar in practical activities of measurement. He understands 
that the standard metre bar cannot authoritatively, and hence cannot 
meaningfully, be checked or tested to determine whether it is in fact one 
metre in length. The archetypal metre bar is not measured in order 
to decide that it has the length it represents; it is rather used to measure 
other things. It cannot lift itself out of itself in order to measure itself, 
an action that is as logically or conceptually meaningless as it is physically 
impossible, and we have just seen by dilemma that nothing other than 
some chosen archetype for such a length could intelligibly be used to 
reassure us by independent measurement that the standard metre bar is 
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in fact precisely one metre long. The language-game of measuring 
linear length functions in such a way, if Wittgenstein is right. Insofar 
as we find it necessary to begin testing and checking the size of the 
standard metre bar, the bar is thereby deprived of its special epistemic 
status. It is de facto no longer functioning thereafter as fulfilling the 
language-game criteriological role of a standard of unit length. A standard 
or criterion, whether of metric length, colour, or of identity conditions 
for an individual private sensation, is never treated in such a way while 
its language-game role continues, but rather with something amounting 
to respect for the dignity of its exceptional responsibility. It is instead more 
like an aristocrat in comparison with the plebeian extra-criteriological 
entities whose properties it is called upon to judge. 

(4) We are in this way also granted insight into Wittgenstein’s main 
analogy between the standard metre bar’s being neither one metre nor 
not one metre in length, and the inapplicability alike of existence and 
non-existence attributions to the ‘elements’ mentioned in PI 50. 
Wittgenstein is here pursuing a line of inquiry he had opened in PI 46, 
asking: “What lies behind the idea that names really signify simples?’ 
Evidently thinking once again of the Tractatus, Wittgenstein says at the 
end of this remark: ‘Both Russell’s ‘individuals’ and my ‘objects’ 
(Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus) were such primary elements.’ There fol- 
lows a series of penetrating objections to the attempt to privilege any 
particular choice of composition out of simpler parts. 

The polemics against what Wittgenstein seems to have believed was the 
only alternative explication of meaning in the forsaken early philosophy 
clear the way for an alternative conception of meaning involving all the 
apparatus of language-games, family resemblance predicates, rules and 
criteria. The private language argument similarly serves the function of 
discarding an explanation of meaning as involving internal ostension, 
having already refuted the quasi-Augustinian story about the communica- 
tion of meaning in language learning by outward ostension and the associ- 
ation of such behaviour as finger pointing and the accompanying audible 
utterance of a thing’s name, as Wittgenstein explains in P/ 36. 

Just as we cannot intelligibly attribute because we cannot intelligibly 
deny the property of being one metre long to the Paris standard metre 
bar, so, Wittgenstein apparently believes, we cannot intelligibly predicate 
or deny the existence of ‘elements’, Russell’s ‘individuals’, or Tractatus 
simple objects.* If the analogy holds, it cannot be because elements or 


® Russell [1918] 1985, [1924] 1988. 
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simple objects are criteriological. Whatever else they might be, the elements 
clearly cannot provide a practical test for the application or withholding of 
any language-game predicate. Wittgenstein in Philosophical Investigations 
neither affirms nor repudiates his former commitment to simple objects 
as a new philosophical thesis, since he does not see himself as being in the 
business of making and defending philosophical theses. Nor does he 
renounce his pronouncement in T7actatus 3.221 that objects cannot be 
meaningfully enumerated or said to exist.” He seems to want only to 
understand what it would mean for someone — his earlier self — to deny 
that fundamental elements could be the meaningful subjects of existence 
or non-existence predications. We see this unmistakably in the literal 
wording of the very opening lines of PJ 50, where Wittgenstein invites us 
to reflect: 


What does it mean to say that we can neither attribute being nor non being to 
elements? One might say: if everything that we call “being” and “non being” 
consists in the existence and non existence of connections between elements, it 
makes no sense to speak of an element’s being (non being); just as when everything 
that we call “destruction” lies in the separation of elements, it makes no sense to 
speak of the destruction of an element. 


The stage is thereby set for Wittgenstein’s central analogy about the 
meaninglessness of attributing to or denying the property of being one 
metre long to the standard metre bar. The general point reflected in both 
parts of the analogy is what we have called the polarity or complementarity 
principle of philosophical grammar. 

The fact that it makes no sense to attribute the property of being 
one metre long to the standard metre bar, because it makes no sense 
by virtue of its language-game criteriological status to deny that the 
standard metre bar is one metre long, is supposed to be analogous to the 
fact that it makes no sense to attribute existence to elements because it 
makes no sense to deny that elements exist. As a point of philosophical 
grammar, now that Wittgenstein has moved beyond the picture theory 
of meaning, it is as meaningless now for different reasons to say that the 
elements exist or do not exist as it would be to say that the elements as 
simplest parts have ceased to exist because they have been destroyed, 
where to be destroyed means nothing other than to be broken down 
into simpler parts. 


? See TLPO 3.221: ‘Objects I can only name. Signs represent them. I can only speak of them. I cannot 
assert them. A proposition can only say how a thing is, not what it is.’ 
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Wherever mere analogy obtains there are also disanalogies. In the case of 
the analogy between the inapplicability of existence and non-existence 
predications to elements and the inapplicability of being one metre long 
and not being or being other than one metre long to the Paris standard 
metre bar, the main disanalogy, as we have observed, is that the metre bar 
is a criterion in a language-game and elements are not. Here the strands 
of Wittgenstein’s complicated inquiry are twisted and interwoven upon 
themselves, just as he warns us in the book’s Preface, when he explains 
that ‘I sometimes make a sudden change, jumping from one topic to 
another’, preparing the reader in this case for later philosophically more 
interesting applications of the concept of a criterion (PI Preface, p. v). The 
main analogy, and the importance of the discussion in this part of the 
discourse, is that nothing can be self-applicational or self-non-applicational. 
The analogy highlights the special role the metre bar and simple objects 
play in their corresponding language-games. We cannot apply the standard 
metre bar to itself in affirming or denying that the standard metre bar is 
or is not one metre long, just as we cannot apply the concept of existence 
to the elements — for, as TLPO 2.021 decrees: “Objects form [bilden, 
which can also mean ‘constitute’] the substance of the world.’ If the simple 
objects are the substance of the world, then in an immediate sense they 
are existence, constituting what exists in every logically possible world 
in different configurations. We can in that case no more say that the 
elements exist or do not exist, than we can say that the standard metre bar 
is or is not one metre long. 


4. KRIPKE’S CRITIQUE OF WITTGENSTEIN’S 
STANDARD METRE 


Against this background, we must conclude that Saul A. Kripke, in his 
otherwise insightful lectures on Naming and Necessity, seriously misinter- 
prets and wrongly criticizes Wittgenstein’s remarks on the Paris standard 
metre. Kripke writes: 


Wittgenstein says something very puzzling about this. He says: “There is one thing 
of which ... etc.’ This seems to be a very ‘extraordinary property’, actually, for any 
stick to have. I think he must be wrong. If the stick is a stick, for example, 39.37 
inches long (I assume we have some different standard for inches), why isn’t it 
one meter long? Anyway, let’s suppose that he is wrong and that the stick is one 
meter long. Part of the problem which is bothering Wittgenstein is, of course, 
that this stick serves as a standard of length and so we can’t attribute length to it. 
Be this as it may (well, it may not be), is the statement ‘stick S is one meter long’, 
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a necessary truth? Of course its length might vary in time. We could make the 
definition more precise by stipulating that one meter is to be the length of S at 
a fixed time ¢,. Is it then a necessary truth that stick S is one meter long at time 
t,2 Someone who thinks that everything one knows a priori is necessary might 
think: “This is the definition of a meter. By definition, stick S is one meter long 
at ¢,. That’s a necessary truth.’ But there seems to me to be no reason so to 
conclude, even for a man who uses the stated definition of ‘one meter’. For he’s 
using this definition not to give the meaning of what he called the ‘meter’, but to 
jix the reference. (For such an abstract thing as a unit of length, the notion of 
reference may be unclear. But let’s suppose it’s clear enough for the present 
purposes.)'° 


Kripke goes on to explain that ‘one meter’ rigidly designates a length, 
whereas the descriptive phrase, ‘the length of S at time ¢,’, while it may fix 
the reference of ‘one meter’, is non-rigid. In characterizing the epistemic 
status of the proposition, Kripke notoriously claims that ‘Stick S is one 
meter long at ,’ is both contingent and a priori." 

The question is whether Kripke is right to reject Wittgenstein’s point 
about the metre stick being neither one metre long nor not one metre 
long, given its special criteriological role in the language-game of measuring. 
Kripke appeals to the bar’s length as measured in inches, for which he 
assumes there is an independent criterion. This is undoubtedly the main 
point of interest, and, in obvious ways, a relatively routine thing to say 
about Wittgenstein’s example. But exactly what is involved in making 
such a commitment? 

Wittgenstein is unlikely to have overlooked such a pedestrian objec- 
tion. What would it mean to say that the Paris standard metre bar is a 
certain number of inches long? Could it be that, while a metre = 39.37 
inches, the standard metre bar is not itself precisely one metre long? To 
posit an equivalence between metres and inches can never amount to 
anything more than approximation, if the two units are truly independent 
and their equivalence not merely stipulative. We must then ask whether 
we can ever get exact equivalences where entirely different units are 
concerned. Perhaps not, again, if they are independent, because even in 
principle we can only physically compare them, and physical comparisons 
and judgments of coextension are inherently approximative. 

Kripke’s reference to ‘assuming’ that there is an ‘independent’ standard 
for inches in terms of which the length in inches of the metre stick can be 


"© Kripke 1980: 53-5. 
" Kripke develops the concept of the contingent a priori at length and for a variety of applications in 
his 1980: 14-15; 54-73 75-91. 
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evaluated papers-over the criteriological problem to which Wittgenstein in 
the target passages calls attention. We have the Paris metre bar as a physical 
entity before us, and we measure it in inches, with an imperial ruler or 
similar device. As a result of this exercise, we come to judge that the metre 
bar, as best as we can empirically determine, is exactly 39.37 inches long. 
Accordingly, we say that to be 39.37 inches long is to be one metre long. 
Since the best that we can judge is not good enough in the present 
context, unfortunately, we cannot say on the basis of its practical measure- 
ment in inches that the standard metre bar, by virtue of being 39.37 inches 
long, together with the assumption that a metre = 39.37 inches, is exactly 
one metre long. What makes the metre bar one metre long in that case 
cannot launch us into an indefinite regress of other units, metres in terms 
of inches, inches in terms of ells, ells in terms of fractions of furlongs, 
etc. The buck must stop somewhere if there are to be determinately mean- 
ingful predications of linear measurement. For Wittgenstein, the buck 
stops with the criteriological role of a unit of measurement, a sample, set 
aside as an archetype in terms of which other things are judged, but for 
which there exists no fully exact independent standard for meaningful 
pronouncements of whatever property or predication for whose application 
it is supposed to provide a practical test. Wittgenstein continues his exami- 
nation of criteria by drawing just this comparison: 


Let us imagine samples of colour being preserved in Paris like the standard 
metre. We define: “sepia” means the colour of the standard sepia which is there 
kept hermetically sealed. Then it will make no sense to say of this sample either 
that it is of this colour or that it is not. 

We can put it like this: This sample is an instrument of the language used in 
ascriptions of colour. In this language game it is not something that is represented, 
but is a means of representation. (PJ 50) 


We might nevertheless wonder on Kripke’s behalf why the standard 
metre bar should not be one metre long simply because it is precisely as 
long as itself, where anything that is precisely as long as the metre bar 
by definition is one metre long. Wittgenstein might answer that this 
says only that the metre bar is the metre bar, a tautology from which 
nothing informative can be validly inferred. The scientific point and 
institutional purpose of setting aside a standard sample physical object 
as the criterion against which other entities are to be judged as satisfying 
the requirements of the property it represents is to facilitate the practical 
activity of justifying measurements by using the sample in comparison 
specifically with other things to which in every instance its length in 
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principle might or might not correspond. There is no question of the 
sample measuring or not measuring up to itself, for it cannot intelligibly 
just as it cannot physically be measured against itself; it can neither 
succeed nor fail to be as long as itself in any such comparison. To be 
used in that way in a practical language-game activity, the standard 
metre bar per impossibile once again would need to stand outside itself. 

As to Kripke’s main point about the contingent aprioricity of the 
proposition that one metre = the length of stick S at time ¢,, given the 
claim that ‘one metre’ rigidly designates and ‘the length of stick S at 
time 4, non-rigidly designates a certain length, this, too, seems highly 
doubtful, independently of the merits of Kripke’s distinction between 
rigid and non-rigid designation. If the unit of length designated by 
the term ‘one metre’ depends on the length of a standard or sample, 
that can vary from logically possible world to logically possible world, 
then either ‘one metre’ is not after all a rigid designator, or else, since 
metre sticks cannot be transported from world to world for purposes of 
comparison, there are no transworld identity conditions for the very 
same unit of length. 

The former possibility has certain attractions, but the latter is more 
in keeping with Wittgenstein’s concept of measurement as a practical 
activity in a kind of language-game in which samples can never be 
successfully or unsuccessfully applied to themselves. For there is no 
practical possibility of comparing the length of the Paris standard metre 
bar in the actual world we with the Paris standard metre bar in any 
alternative logically possible world w, or w,, etc., # we. Just as Kripke 
reminds us that we do not peer at possible worlds through high-powered 
telescopes to determine what objects possessing certain properties exist 
from world to world, so we cannot bring together the Paris standard 
metre bars from whatever distinct worlds in which they exist to see 
whether or not they are of precisely the same length.’* 

Can we then stipulate, as Kripke recommends, decide rather than dis- 
cover, that the Paris standard metre bar in the actual world we is identical in 
length to the Paris standard metre bar in possible world w,, and non- 
identical to the Paris standard metre bar in possible world w,,,,? Perhaps 
we would then no longer be playing a language-game sufficiently similar 
to the one for which the actual bar was introduced to warrant speaking 
of such a stipulation as belonging to the same family of practical activities. 
It appears, in any event, that we are not free to make such stipulations 


® Diamond (2001) also criticizes Norman Malcolm’s discussion in Malcolm 1995: 56-65. 
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in parallel fashion to those provisos by which Kripke maintains that the 
rigidly designated Richard Nixon, while an American president in the 
actual world, was a jewel thief, a gold prospector, an opera singer or hockey 
coach, in another possible world. The unit measure of being one metre 
as a specific length, in contrast, is not itself a physical object, even if we 
take a physical object as a criterion for the practical activity of linear 
measurement, but something more akin to a property, as we indicate 
when we consider its identity or non-identity to ‘the length of stick S at 
time ¢,.° 

Of course, the property of being one metre (in length) can itself have 
properties (it is a unit of length or distance rather than of colour or time, 
etc.); yet it is hard if not impossible to see how a particular property of 
length could vary in length from world to world. If the unit measure of 
being one metre is an abstract property, rather than a physical entity, but 
is non-rigidly designated, then, strange to say, there would need to be a 
property that is different across at least some logically possible worlds. 
Kripke, of course, allows that ‘pain’ is a rigid designator, although it is not 
a purely physical entity. However, it is unclear whether Kripke would 
regard pain as criteriological in Wittgenstein’s sense, while Wittgenstein 
would undoubtedly deny that pain as an unnameable private sensation 
could ever be criteriological. All this is not to deny that Kripke is right, 
perhaps in some other sense than he seems to intend, that the Paris 
standard metre bar serves to ‘fix the reference’ of the predicate ‘one 
metre’. It does that and considerably more, if Wittgenstein is right, in 
the language-games surrounding measurements based on its institutionally 
established criteriological role. The role the standard metre plays in the 
requisite language-games nevertheless precludes it from self-applications 
whereby it can be said to be rightly or wrongly measured as precisely 
equal in length to itself. Such a pronouncement could not possibly be the 
result of any practical exercise of measuring itself, and as such has no part 
to play in the language-game of measurement. 


5. PREDICATIONAL POLARITY AND 
LANGUAGE-GAME CRITERIA 


By focusing on the context of Wittgenstein’s remarks, we have made clear 
coherent sense of the otherwise difficult assertion that the Paris standard 
metre bar is neither one metre long nor not one metre long. We rescue 


° Kripke 1980: 44. 
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Wittgenstein’s statement from the danger of logical inconsistency, noting 
that for Wittgenstein both the apparent predication and its apparent 
negation are not genuine predications in the first place, and as a juicy 
dividend we attain a deeper understanding of Wittgenstein’s ideas concern- 
ing language-game rules and the criteria for their application in practical 
activities, of which linear measurement is only a representative instance. 
The key to the solution is what we have termed the polarity or comple- 
mentarity principle. Time and again Wittgenstein appeals explicitly or 
implicitly to the principle that if there is no practical language-game use 
for the description of something as not-F or un-F, then, philosophically 
grammatically speaking, there can equally be no practical language-game 
authorization for trying to describe the thing as F, and conversely. 
Wittgenstein seems to take polarity so much for granted that it must 
often be teased out from his efforts to give perspicuous representations 
of philosophical grammar in particular cases. Wittgenstein’s remarks 
about the inapplicability of a language-game criterion to itself in the Paris 
standard metre bar example forces us in instructive ways to recognize the 
polarity principle in the disclosure of a very particular rule of philosophical 
grammar, discovered at work within the forms of life that support a 
specific type of approach to the practical activities of linear measurement. 


CHAPTER 4 


Wittgenstein on family resemblance concepts 
Michael Forster 


One of Wittgenstein’s best-known and most important philosophical 
contributions in the Philosophical Investigations is his account of the ‘family 
resemblance’ (Familienahnlichkeit) character of general concepts (PI 6s5ff.). 

He introduces this account at P/ 65 in response to an objection which he 
notes might be raised against his preceding descriptions of various sorts of 
language-games: that they have failed to specify ‘the general form of propo- 
sitions and of language’ (as the Tractatus had attempted to do with its 
‘picture theory’ of propositions). More precisely, he invokes the family 
resemblance character of the terms ‘proposition’ and ‘language’ in order 
to defuse this objection by showing that it rests on a mistaken assumption 
about how such terms work. However, the significance that he accords to 
his account of family resemblance concepts actually extends far beyond its 
bearing on this particular problem (important though that may be).' 
Accordingly, this chapter will consider his account in something more 
like the full range of its significance. 

His overall account seems to me both more philosophically interesting 
than has usually been realized and in certain ways more problematic. It is 
philosophically interesting because it carries original, dramatic implications 
for a broad range of fundamental philosophical issues. It is problematic 
because it contains several confusions that need to be identified and 
corrected if it is to emerge with the full force of which it is capable (this is 
often the case with philosophers’ most important contributions). This 
chapter will attempt to throw light both on the philosophical interest and 
on the problems. 

The chapter will begin with a brief description of Wittgenstein’s con- 
ception of ‘family resemblance’ as a characteristic of concepts. It will then 
distinguish that characteristic from various others with which it has 


" This is obscured in the PJ itself by the book’s tendency to a certain minimalism. In order to perceive it 
clearly, one needs to read the book in the light of Wittgenstein’s other middle and late works. 
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commonly been confused (in some cases even by Wittgenstein himself). It 
will then discuss Wittgenstein’s views concerning the philosophical signifi- 
cance of the existence of such concepts — in particular, its refutation of a 
certain sort of Platonism; its bearing on his own position that concepts are 
constituted by rules which govern the use of words; and its role in diagnos- 
ing and dispelling a broad range of philosophical illusions (including the 
illusion ofa general form of propositions or language). The chapter will then 
defuse some residual problems which may seem to afflict Wittgenstein’s 
notion of family resemblance concepts. Finally, it will discuss one further 
important issue concerning such concepts: reductionism. 


I 


Wittgenstein’s account of the character of family resemblance concepts has 
a strong negative dimension: contrary to a certain picture of how all general 
concepts work, according to which they apply to their particular instances in 
virtue of some single common feature which all the instances share and 
which can be captured in a definition, some general concepts, for example 
the concept ‘game’, apply in virtue of multiple features which not all their 
instances share and which defy capture in a definition. 

Instead, they apply in virtue of features that are shared only by sub-sets of 
their instances in a ‘criss-crossing’ or ‘overlapping’ manner (like the over- 
lapping fibres of a thread).* For example (to illustrate ‘criss-crossing’), game 
A might be a game in virtue of having features a, b and c; game B in virtue of 
having features a, d and e; game C in virtue of having features d, fand g; and 
so on. Or (to illustrate ‘overlapping’), game A might be a game in virtue of 
having features a, b and c; game B in virtue of having features b, c and d; 
game C in virtue of having features c, d and e; game D in virtue of having 
features d, e and f; and so on. 

Although Wittgenstein is somewhat equivocal about this, he does not 
normally say or imply, and it is not I think his considered view, that all 
general concepts work in this way.’ There is, admittedly, one passage in 
AWL where he seems to.* But it would be unwise to put too much weight 
on these students’ transcriptions of early lectures. And he more commonly 
says things that conflict with such a universal claim: To hold that a// general 
concepts worked in this way would already be rather at odds with his 
rejection of the ‘craving for generality’ in philosophy (a rejection he 


* See PI 65-7; BB 17. 
> Pace claims in the secondary literature that he does, e.g. Bambrough 1961; Pompa1968. + AWL 96. 
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sometimes expresses in this very connection),’ and with his insistence on the 
importance of instead indicating ‘differences’.° More importantly, he allows 
that some general terms already have, and that others might in the future 
receive, definitions (Definitionen)’ — which would preclude their having a 
family resemblance character. (This is very plausible. Think, for example, of 
our everyday term ‘bachelor’, which is definable as ‘unmarried man’.) And 
he also allows that some general terms pick out a single feature that is 
common to all instances (see, for example, his discussion of the colour term 
‘ochre’ at PI 72)° — which would again preclude a family resemblance 
character. (This too is very plausible.) Moreover, as we shall see later in 
this chapter, there are implications of his model of family resemblance 
concepts which would make a thesis that a// general concepts worked in 
this way implicitly incoherent. 

However, Wittgenstein clearly does believe that many general concepts 
conform to the family resemblance model. Among the examples he explic- 
itly identifies in his later works are: (1) ‘game’;? (2) ‘proposition’ and 
‘language’;'° (3) ‘number’; (4) many, if not indeed all, psychological 
concepts (e.g. ‘understand’, ‘read’, ‘be guided’, ‘be in pain’, ‘pretend’, 
‘wish’, ‘mean’, ‘expect’, ‘try’, ‘derive’, ‘be able’, ‘know’);’* and (5) the 
concepts of ethics and aesthetics (e.g. ‘good’ and ‘beautiful’).”’ 


> BB17. © CE. his original motto for PI: ‘Tll teach you differences.’ 

7 See e.g. ibid., 69, 79, 242, 3543 BB 25, 27. 
His position concerning colour concepts more generally is, though, rather equivocal and confused. In 
contrast to what he says at 72 about ‘ochre’ picking out a single common feature, he goes on in the same 
section to imply that the term ‘blue’ picks out a number of different shades, thus rendering the notion 
that there is a single common feature problematic in this case, and calling for a family resemblance 
analysis instead (cf. AWL 96, where he similarly treats ‘red’ as a family resemblance concept). His 
distinction here is puzzling. One might try to defend it in the following way: whereas ‘ochre’ picks out a 
range of instances that are perceptually indiscriminable from each other, many instances of ‘blue’ (or 
‘red’) are by contrast perceptually discriminable from each other, so that, whereas ‘ochre’ picks out a 
single common feature and hence is not a family resemblance concept, ‘blue’ (or ‘red’) fails to do so and 
hence is a family resemblance concept. However, there are two problems with this defence: First, the 
term ‘ochre’, as it is normally used, does in fact accommodate a variety of perceptually discriminable 
shades. Second, the implication that a term like ‘blue’ (or ‘red’) must be a family resemblance concept 
because of its inclusion of perceptually discriminable shades is untenable. For, while such a term’s 
inclusion of such a range of shades is beyond doubt, it is by no means clear that this precludes 
characterizing all of its instances as exhibiting a single common feature; if the expression ‘single common 
feature’ here means anything like what it usually means, then it contains a good deal of tolerance for 
perceptual discriminability among instances. Moreover, absent such a characterization, it would not in 
this case be possible to explain the classification together of the instances by reference to a ‘criss-crossing’ 
or ‘overlapping’ of features (as it arguably is in the case of a term like ‘game’). In the end, therefore, it 
seems that even colour terms like ‘blue’ (or ‘red’), rather than being family resemblance concepts, 
constitute exceptions to the family resemblance model by involving a single common feature. 

° PI66f. *'° Ibid., 65-7, 92,108. ™ Ibid., 67-8. 

* See ibid., 153-4, 164-8, 170-3; Z 118, 121; LWI 968-73; BB 19-20, 33, 125; AWL 81, 95-6. 

3 See PI77; AWL 32-6, 96; M 104. 
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II 


Family resemblance as a characteristic of concepts has often been confused 
with various other characteristics, indeed sometimes even by Wittgenstein 
himself. Such confusions can easily obscure the real importance of the 
phenomenon. So it is worth identifying and setting aside several of them 
before we proceed any further. 

Let us begin with two confusions of which certain commentators have 
been guilty, but Wittgenstein himself was arguably not: (1) Despite claims 
to the contrary by some commentators,’ * Wittgenstein does not deny that a 
concept of this sort ever has instances which all essentially share a common 
feature. What he denies is only that any such common feature alone justifies 
the application of the concept to all of its instances. Thus observe his exact 
wording at PJ 65: ‘I am saying that these phenomena have no one thing in 
common that makes us use the same word for all (emphasis added). And note 
his careful qualification at AWL 32: “Do we use the word “game” to mean 
what all games have in common? It does not follow that we do, even though 
we were to find something they have in common’ (emphasis added). This 
point is important for the tenability of Wittgenstein’s model. For one could 
otherwise object to it that, for example, surely all games are at least 
essentially activities. Indeed, this sort of objection could be raised in con- 
nection with any putative family resemblance concept, since, provided that 
one ascends to a sufficiently high level of abstraction, one will always be able 
to find some lowest common denominator which all of the instances of the 
concept must share. 

(2) Nor is it, as some of the secondary literature has held,"° Wittgenstein’s 
considered position that the family resemblance character of a concept 
makes it implicitly multiple — e.g. that the word ‘game’ thereby turns out 
to be polysemic. Admittedly, Anscombe translates him as implying at P77 
that family resemblance concepts have different ‘meanings’.'’ But his 
German is more ambiguous than Anscombe’s English. For what it says is 
that they have different Bedeutungen (not different Sinne), which might 
only mean that they have different (sorts of) referents, rather than different 
senses (in accordance with Frege’s famous distinction in Uber Sinn und 
Bedeutung). More importantly, at BB 28 Wittgenstein contrasts family 


“ For example, Bambrough 1961. Cf. M104. " For example, Simon 1969. ‘7 Cf. M104. 

*S However, ‘more ambiguous’ is the right expression here, because Wittgenstein does not usually 
adhere to Frege’s distinct usages for these two terms (instead, he usually recasts Frege’s distinction as 
one between Bedeutung and Trager respectively, thus virtually equating his own Bedeutung with 
Frege’s Sinn). 
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resemblance words as ‘words of which one might say: They are used in a 
thousand different ways which gradually merge into one another’ with 
‘words with several clearly defined meanings’. And when discussing the 
family resemblance character of the word ‘good’ at AWL 33 he states: ‘I am 
not saying that [the word “good”] has four or five different meanings.’ In 
fact, it seems to me an important feature of his model of family resemblance 
concepts that it mot automatically impute a multiplicity of meanings — 
important both in terms of faithfulness to the character that his central 
examples of such concepts (e.g. ‘game’, ‘language’ and ‘number’) actually 
have,” and in terms of certain philosophical consequences which he even- 
tually intends to draw from the model but which would be undermined by 
such an imputation (concerning which consequences, more anon). 

Let us turn next to two further confusions of which Wittgenstein was 
himself guilty on occasion: (3) His introduction of the notion of a family 
resemblance concept (at P/ 6sff.) leads into a long discussion of vagueness, in 
the sense of indeterminacy in extension. And many of his remarks there and 
elsewhere seem to treat vagueness as an essential aspect of family resem- 
blance.*° This is a mistake’ — and a serious one, both because it involves 
conceptual confusion, and because it again threatens to obstruct recognition 
of some of the most philosophically interesting implications of the existence 
of family resemblance concepts (in particular, implications about rule- 
following). Concerning the conceptual confusion: it would in principle be 
quite consistent with Wittgenstein’s core model of family resemblance 
concepts (as that was described above) that it leaves the extension of such 
a concept perfectly determinate.** Vagueness is a topic of importance in its 
own right, but family resemblance should not be confused with it.” 

(4) Wittgenstein is also occasionally guilty of another confusion: he tends 
to confuse the distinguishing characteristic of a family resemblance concept 


"° This is not to deny that words which express family resemblance concepts often are polysemic, only 
that their family resemblance character automatically involves a corresponding polysemy. Nor is it to 
deny that there are sometimes borderline, hard-to-adjudicate cases where the choice ‘Family resem- 
blance concept or set of distinct concepts?’ is unclear. 

*° See e.g. PI 68-9; BT 58-9, 174-5; BB 17-28; AWL 12-13, 20-1. 

Cf. Fogelin 1976: 118 (though Fogelin goes on to spoil his point at 119-21). 

This is not, of course, to say that such concepts always, or even ever, have perfectly determinate 

extensions in practice. 

Wittgenstein also makes a complementary mistake, in that he tends to assume that the fact that a 

concept does pick out a single common feature and is definable — i.e. is not a family resemblance 

concept — precludes vagueness, in the sense of extensional indeterminacy. Such a concept could in fact 
perfectly well be vague, extensionally indeterminate. For example, the concept ‘ochre’, although it 
picks out a single common feature, clearly is so; and the concept ‘bachelor’, although it is definable as 

‘unmarried man’, may well be so too, if only the extension of either ‘man’ or ‘unmarried’ is in its turn 

extensionally indeterminate (as is probably the case). 
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that has been described above, i.e. in effect the characteristic that such a 
concept already transcends any single common feature or definability and 
instead picks out criss-crossing or overlapping sets of features, with the (no 
doubt also important but very different) characteristic that a concept can be 
developed in such a direction in the future. For example, he writes at PI 67: 
‘And we extend our concept of number as in spinning a thread we twist fibre 


on fibre.’** 


III 


What, in Wittgenstein’s view, is the philosophical significance of the 
existence of family resemblance concepts? Why does he consider a clear 
understanding of their nature to be philosophically important? The answer 
to such questions has several parts, which I shall attempt to develop in this 
and the following sections. 

One fundamental point which he is concerned to establish with his 
demonstration of the family resemblance character of many concepts is 
that a certain theory about the nature of all general concepts that was first 
propounded by Plato, and then taken over by Aristotle, and by many 
philosophers since even down to the present day, is mistaken. 

In the dialogues Plato represents his hero Socrates as requiring that any 
general term, in order to be intelligible, must (a) pick out a single form 
shared by all of its instances, which (b) is definable by means of non-trivial 
(i.e. analysis-providing) and essential necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the term’s application. These requirements are already visible in Plato’s early 
dialogue Euthyphro, for example.” 

Aristotle basically took over this theory from Plato, and due to the 
combined influence of these two great philosophers it went on to exercise 


“4 Cf. BTs8. This confusion is also common in the secondary literature on family resemblance concepts 
(e.g. Weitz 1956: 31-2). 

* In the Euthyphro Socrates (a) explicitly insists on the existence of a single form shared by all instances 
of a general term (5d, 6d). And (b) he also implicitly insists that a general term must be definable by 
means of non-trivial and essential necessary and sufficient conditions for its application. Thus, the 
demand for a definition per se is fundamental to the whole dialogue; the requirement that it supply 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the term’s application is already clear from Socrates’s opening 
expectation that one should be able to use it as a sort of litmus test in order to adjudicate any potential 
application of the term for correctness or incorrectness (6e); the requirement that it be non-trivial 
(i.e. analysis-providing) is shown by his striking failure in the dialogue ever even to consider a merely 
trivial definition, for example a definition of ‘piety [¢o hosion] as ‘holiness [to eusebes]’ (despite the fact 
that these two terms are used interchangeably throughout the dialogue); and the requirement that the 
necessary and sufficient conditions specified be essential ones is clear from the fact that he rejects the 
candidate definition for ‘pious’ ‘loved by all the gods’ on just that basis, even though he concedes that 
it may be extensionally adequate (9d—1b). 
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a profound and lasting impact on Western thought — so that, for example, 
even today many philosophers and non-philosophers alike still labour under 
the impression that in order to have a clear understanding of a general term a 
person must be able to provide a definition of it. 

Now when Wittgenstein first developed his account of family resem- 
blance concepts in the early and middle 1930s he explicitly did so in order to 
refute this Platonic theory. This can be seen from BT,*° BB,” AWL”* and the 
Proto-Philosophical Investigations of 1937/8.°? This, then, is a first and 
fundamental philosophical lesson that he means to draw from the existence 
of such concepts.*° 

This anti-Platonic project seems to me basically correct and extremely 
important. However, it is also worth pausing over. For it harbours certain 
complications. Plato, and following him Wittgenstein, tend to treat require- 
ments (a) and (b) as equivalent, or at least indissolubly linked. However, 
reflection shows that this is not right. Indeed, there may even be a certain 
tension between them. They are not equivalent or indissolubly linked because 
the satisfaction of requirement (a) would be compatible with the single 
common feature in question’s being primitive in such a way that only srivial 
essential necessary and sufficient conditions could be specified for the term’s 
application (e.g. for the term ‘pious’, the essential necessary and sufficient 
condition ‘holy’, or even just ‘pious’ itself); and conversely, the satisfaction of 
requirement (b) would be compatible with the absence of any single common 
feature — as might occur, for instance, if the non-trivial essential necessary and 
sufficient conditions involved specified a disjunction or series of disjunctions 
of several distinct features. Indeed, as I mentioned, there may even be a 
certain tension between requirements (a) and (b), in that prima facie the non- 
triviality, or in other words complexity, demanded by (b) seems hard to 
reconcile with the singularity of feature demanded by (a).** Nonetheless, 


© BT 57-9. *” BB17-20, 26-7. ** AWL 96. 

Proto-Philosophical Investigations 67: ‘Socrates: “You know it and can speak Greek, so you must be 
able to say it.” — No. “To know it” here precisely does not mean to be able to say it. That is not our 
criterion of knowledge here.’ (Cf. Charmides, 159a.) 

Closely connected with this refutation of the Platonic theory is Wittgenstein’s rejection of Plato’s 
position concerning what role particular applications play in the understanding of general terms. In 
the dialogues Plato’s Socrates repeatedly dismisses the retailing of particular instances as a wholly 
inadequate way of conveying, or showing that one understands, the meaning of a general term, and 
instead demands the sort of definition discussed above (see, e.g., Euthyphro, 5d-6e). Wittgenstein 
considers this a serious error; once it is recognized that the demand for such a definition is misguided, 
it can also be seen that identifying particular instances in fact goes a dong way towards conveying, and 
showing that one understands, the meaning of a general term. See, e.g., BB 19-20; AWL 96; PI'71. 

For reasons to be mentioned in the next paragraph, this is in the end only a tension, not an outright 
inconsistency. Still, it is worth noting. 
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Plato had failed to distinguish clearly between requirements (a) and (b), and 
under his influence so too does Wittgenstein. Instead, he too tends to conflate 
them (sometimes emphasizing more the idea of a single common feature, 
sometimes more that of definability). The upshot of this is that, although 
Wittgenstein does not clearly realize it, his attack on Plato’s model is really an 
attack on two quite distinct theses, two quite distinct requirements. 

This unclarity in Wittgenstein’s position is related to certain further 
unclarities, and having clarified it makes it easier to clarify them as well. 
One of these concerns the exact force of requirement (a), the requirement of 
a single common feature. It would be rather natural to assume that for 
Wittgenstein this requirement excludes the non-trivial essential necessary 
and sufficient conditions for a term’s application taking the form of a 
combination of two or more distinct features. However, Wittgenstein 
usually writes as though, on the contrary, such a combination would satisfy 
requirement (a). He again adopts this stance largely because Plato had 
already done so before him. He also adopts it in part because such a 
combination would indeed satisfy requirement (b), and, as we recently 
saw, he follows Plato in failing to distinguish clearly between requirements 
(a) and (b). In any case, it is important to realize that his model of a family 
resemblance concept is meant to exclude not only any single common 
feature but also what would more naturally be described as any single 
common combination of features. 

Another further unclarity, and an even more important one, concerns the 
exact force of requirement (b). At P/ 67 Wittgenstein considers the question 
whether a family resemblance concept (‘game’, ‘language’, ‘number’, etc.) 
might not pick out a common but disjunctive feature; however, he sharply 
dismisses this idea as mere word-play on the grounds that this was not what 
was meant by ‘common’. This way of handling the question might suggest 
that he believes that family resemblance concepts can be defined in terms of 
disjunctive non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient conditions — so that 
his rejection of requirement (b) would not in fact be unrestricted. However, 
that is actually at odds with the predominant spirit of his relevant remarks. 
For example, immediately after the passage just cited he continues: “All right: 
the concept of number is defined for you as the logical sum of these individual 
interrelated concepts: cardinal numbers, rational numbers, real numbers, etc.; 
and in the same way the concept of a game is the logical sum of a correspond- 
ing set of sub-concepts.” — Jt need not be so’ (PI 68; emphasis added).** 


* Cf. Z 118: “No one thought of that case” — we may say. Indeed, I cannot enumerate the conditions 
under which the word “to think” is to be used.’ 
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This more considered denial that it is always at least possible to specify 
disjunctive non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient conditions for family 
resemblance concepts seems to me both factually correct and vitally impor- 
tant for recognizing some of the most philosophically interesting implications 
of the phenomenon. Thus, if someone were actually to try to give a dis- 
junctive definition of a family resemblance concept such as ‘game’, he surely 
would inevitably fail to capture all cases; it surely would always turn out that 
real or imaginary games could be thought of/up which had not been captured 
by his definition. And the unrestricted rejection of requirement (b) which this 
considered position entails leads to some very important philosophical con- 
sequences, for example concerning the intuition that concept-possession is a 
matter of grasping rules (on which, more in the next section). 

Finally, it should be noted that Wittgenstein’s attack on the Platonic 
position, i.e. on requirements (a) and (b), is one component of a broader 
attack on Plato’s theory of meaning (and its heirs) in which he is engaged. 
Plato in fact held at least three positions concerning meaning which 
Wittgenstein rejects: (1) that any general term must pick out a single 
common feature which is definable by means of non-trivial essential neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions governing the term’s applications (i.e. the 
position already discussed above); (2) that meanings or concepts are eternal, 
immutable objects ontologically independent both of their instances and of 
human beings;’’ and (3) that meanings or concepts are, as it were, sparse, 
e.g. that there is only one concept of ‘piety’, one concept of ‘virtue’, one 
concept of ‘justice’, and so on. These three doctrines are logically inde- 
pendent of each other: a person could quite coherently be a Platonist in 
sense (1) without being a Platonist either in sense (2) or in sense (3), and 
similarly mutatis mutandis for each case. As we have seen above, 
Wittgenstein’s introduction of the model of family resemblance concepts 
is targeted against position (1). But he is also strongly opposed to positions 
(2) and (3), and develops arguments against these as well.’* 


® Plato’s fully fledged version of this position, according to which the objects in question are 
ontologically independent of their instances, is not yet present in the early dialogue Euthyphro, but 
is developed subsequently in the Phaedo and the Republic. 

His case against position (2) consists mainly in the observations that even if there were such objects, 
thought-experiments show that according to our usual criteria of semantic understanding mental 
access to them would be neither necessary nor sufficient for semantic understanding (which instead 
depends exclusively on linguistic competence), and that this is inconsistent with their constitution of 
meanings. His case against position (3) consists mainly of a rich array of examples, concerning a wide 
variety of subject areas, of real or imaginary linguistic practices which differ from our own in 
significant ways, and which thereby involve concepts somewhat different from our own. 
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IV 


Wittgenstein intends much of the force of his model of family resemblance 
concepts to come from a close scrutiny of specific examples, such as ‘game’, 
‘language’ and ‘number’ (PJ 66: “don’t think, but look!’). Considered in the 
light of such examples, the model does indeed seem plausible (and does 
indeed pose a strong challenge to the Platonic theory of the nature of general 
concepts). However, on further reflection it may come to seem doubtful 
that there really could be concepts that worked in this way after all. These 
doubts stem from what Wittgenstein plausibly takes to be the rule-guided 
nature of all meanings or concepts — which can easily seem to conflict with 
the family resemblance model. It is therefore no accident that in the PI his 
introduction of family resemblance concepts (at PI 65ff.) is followed shortly 
afterwards by his famous discussion of rule-following. The apparent conflict 
between family resemblance as a characteristic of concepts and the rule- 
guided nature of all concepts, and the consequent task of resolving it, 
constitute further major reasons for Wittgenstein’s conviction in the phil- 
osophical importance of family resemblance concepts. 

In the P7and other late works Wittgenstein virtually equates meanings or 
concepts with rules governing the use of language, and hence the grasp of 
meanings or concepts with the grasp of such rules.”? But such a position 
might well seem incompatible with meanings or concepts possessing a 
family resemblance character (or being extensionally vague). However, it 
is a central purpose of Wittgenstein’s discussion (at P/ 65ff.) to argue that 
family resemblance (or vagueness) és in fact compatible with rule-following, 
and hence with genuine meaning or concepthood.*° 

His running conflation of family resemblance with vagueness (as criticized 
earlier in this chapter) tends to muddy the philosophical waters here a little, 
leading him to treat as a single question what are in fact two distinct questions, 
namely: ‘Could concepts be rule-governed and yet have a family resemblance 
character?’ and ‘Could concepts be rule-governed and yet be vague, exten- 
sionally indeterminate?’ His answer to the latter question is essentially: Yes, 
because a vague rule can still be a rule. And that certainly seems true and 
important. But what I am interested in here is the further and really quite 
distinct question about family resemblance. Here again, his answer is: Yes. 


* This point is fundamental to any real understanding of the late Wittgenstein, but is also surprisingly 
controversial (for example, Stanley Cavell and his followers deny it). For more on this subject, see my 
2004 ch. 1. 

© See esp. PI 68, 70-1. 
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What exactly is the original worry here? Obviously enough, it is that the 
model of family resemblance seems to conflict with rule-governedness: How 
could a general term that worked in the way family resemblance terms are 
supposed to work — i.e. through being warranted in its applications not by 
any single common feature but instead by various features which are related 
in a criss-crossing or overlapping manner, and which moreover fail to be 
expressible in any statement of non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the term’s application — be rule-governed? However, in order 
to see the real force of this worry, it is important to have distinguished 
between the issue of a single common feature and the issue of definability by 
non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient conditions for application, and 
to have recognized that Wittgenstein’s denial of such definability is unre- 
stricted, including even definitions which involve complicated disjunctions 
(as this chapter has already done). For the problem here lies not so much in 
the absence of any single common feature, but rather in the unavailability of 
any statement of non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient conditions for 
application. And that problem’s full force depends on the unavailability in 
question being unrestricted, precluding even a complicated disjunctive 
statement of such conditions. It is this that really seems to bring the 
model of a family resemblance concept into conflict with the principle 
that any term that expresses a concept must be governed by a rule. 

There does seem, then, to be a deep conflict between the insight — based 
on close scrutiny of how such concepts as ‘game’, ‘language’ and ‘number 
actually work — that certain concepts function in a family resemblance 
manner and the principle that all concepts are of their very nature con- 
stituted by rules. Nevertheless, Wittgenstein denies that there really is a 
conflict here in the end. 

How can there not be? In a way, the answer to this question lies in the fact 
that the PJ, while it certainly is committed to the principle that meanings or 
concepts are of their very nature constituted by rules, is not committed to 
any rigid preconception about how exactly that principle should be con- 
strued (such as, for example, the ‘calculus’ conception of Wittgenstein’s 
middle period), but is rather engaged in an attempt to pin down an apt sense 
for it.*” Just as Wittgenstein’s point about vagueness shows that ‘rules’ in the 
relevant sense must not (as might initially have seemed natural) be equated 
with strict rules, so his discovery of family resemblance shows that they must 
not (as might also initially have seemed natural) be equated with, or 


*” Cf, Wittgenstein’s question at P/ 82: “What meaning is the expression “the rule by which he proceeds” 
supposed to have left to it here?’ 
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conceived as requiring, specifications of non-trivial essential necessary and 
sufficient conditions for application. 

This negative moral, emerging as it does at PI 6s5ff., foreshadows, and 
illustrates by means of an especially dramatic example, the broader lesson of 
the subsequent rule-following argument that grasping a rule is not funda- 
mentally a matter of being able to give an ‘interpretation’ of it (even when 
that can be done), but rather of being able to conform to it in particular 
cases: “There is a way of grasping a rule which is mot an interpretation, but 
which is exhibited in what we call “obeying the rule” and “going against it” 
in actual cases’ (PI 201; cf. PI 198). In the area of family resemblance 
concepts the failure of a picture of grasping rules as fundamentally a matter 
of having an ‘interpretation’ is especially dramatic because here it turns out 
that there is mo satisfactory ‘interpretation’. In this area, ‘what we call 
“obeying the rule”... in actual cases’ is of course applying the term in 
question correctly to the various particular collections of features which 
relate to one another in the appropriate ‘criss-crossing’ or ‘overlapping’ 
fashion.*® 

What, though, are the ‘rules’ that constitute meanings more positively? 
The PJ is tentative about this, but one of its most intriguing suggestions is 
that they are something like perceptual recognitions of patterns — patterns 
which need not be expressible in terms of non-trivial essential necessary and 
sufficient conditions (though they might). This is part of the significance of 
Wittgenstein’s cryptic remark that ‘meaning is a physiognomy’ (PJ 568). It 
is also part of the significance of his long exploration in the second part of 
the book (pp. 193ff.) of the visual experience of ‘noticing an aspect’, an 
experience which he says is akin to experiencing the meaning of a word (p. 
230), and whose philosophical interest, he implies, largely lies in just that 
kinship (p. 214). (Notice that he actually opens this exploration with an 
allusion to the phenomenon of family resemblance.) What is his thought 
here? A key part of it is that ‘noticing an aspect’, like understanding a 
meaning, while it may seem to have the phenomenology of a simple, 
immediate experience, in fact implicitly involves an ability to classify 
together an open class of similar cases (e.g. an ability to classify the rabbit 


8 Conversely, the more general position at which Wittgenstein eventually arrives in the rule-following 
argument reinforces his preceding treatment of family resemblance concepts. It does so by defusing 
any residual scepticism concerning his claim there that family resemblance concepts can dispense with 
definitions and instead rest on brute patterns of response to particular collections of features: this, or 
at least something very much like it, is ultimately the basis of a// conceptualization, a// rule-following. 

»° “Two uses of the word “see”. The one: ... The other: “I see a resemblance [Ahulichkeit] between two 
faces” (PI p. 193). 
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that one comes to notice in the duck-rabbit picture together with the class of 
all rabbits, or the class of all rabbit-pictures),*° so that it can be used to 
throw light on the corresponding feature of understanding meanings, 
including family resemblance meanings.*' Accordingly, at Z 118-21 he writes 
in avery similar spirit concerning understanding a family resemblance term 
(‘to think’): ‘I cannot enumerate the conditions under which the word “to 
think” is to be used — but if a circumstance makes the use doubtful, I can say 
so, and also say Aow the situation is deviant from the usual ones ... It could 
very well be imagined that someone knows his way around a city per- 
fectly ... and yet would be quite incompetent to draw a map of the city.’ 
And in the PJ, even before his discussion of ‘noticing an aspect’ in the 
second part, he makes a similar point about family resemblance concepts at 
PI 78 in terms of yet another perceptual experience: grasping the relevant 
sort of rule may be more like knowing how a clarinet sounds than like 
knowing how many feet high Mont Blanc is.** This whole positive account 
certainly leaves some questions unanswered. But it is also very suggestive. 

In sum, the seeming conflict between the family resemblance character of 
certain concepts and the rule-governedness that is essential to any concept, 
the consequent challenge of reconciling these, the new conception of the 
rule-governedness of family resemblance concepts that is required in order 
to effect such a reconciliation, and the exemplary role that this new 
conception plays for understanding conceptual rule-following more gener- 
ally together constitute a further part of the philosophical importance that 
Wittgenstein sees in family resemblance concepts. 


Vv 


We have so far considered two philosophical motives that stand behind 
Wittgenstein’s interest in family resemblance concepts: the anti-Platonic 


4° ‘What I perceive in the dawning of an aspect is not a property of the object, but an internal relation 


between it and other objects’ (PI p. 212; cf. pp. 194-7). 

The likely objection here that an attempt to explain conceptual understanding in terms of ‘noticing 
an aspect’ in this way will prove to be viciously circular because the latter is in essential part constituted 
by the former turns out, according to Wittgenstein, to be misguided, because in fact no such 
constitution is, or at least need be, involved: ‘Is being struck looking plus thinking? No’ (p. 21); 
‘Do I really see something different each time, or do I only interpret what I see in a different way? lam 
inclined to say the former’ (p. 212). 

Like ‘noticing an aspect’, knowing how a clarinet sounds may seem to have the phenomenology of a 
simple, immediate mental state, but in fact implicitly involves an ability to classify together an open 
class of similar cases, and can therefore serve as a model for the nature of understanding meanings, 
including family resemblance meanings. 
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motive and the motive just described. However, he also has a further set of 
motives. 

These lie in his conviction that the contrary Platonic theory of how all 
general concepts work is largely responsible for the genesis of a broad array 
of philosophical illusions, each of which involves the projection of a sort of 
imaginary depth onto a phenomenon that in reality lies entirely on the 
surface, open to view. Some of his diagnoses of such illusions are more 
explicit and detailed than others, but they are all very interesting, and it may 
therefore be helpful to attempt to provide a sort of overview of them here. 

One such illusion is the projection of something like a Platonic form to 
correspond to each general term (i.e. Platonic position (2) in my earlier 
classification of the components of Plato’s theory). Although, as I men- 
tioned earlier, there is no strict logical connection between, on the one 
hand, the illusory Platonic demand for a single common feature and a 
statement of non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient conditions for 
each general term (i.e. Platonic position (1)) and, on the other hand, this 
further Platonic illusion, the former does according to Wittgenstein encour- 
age the latter. It does so by creating intellectual discomfort when it turns out 
that no such common feature or set of conditions can be discovered at the 
level of a concept’s particular instances, and thereby making it tempting to 
project a deeper or higher ontological level at which they may yet be found. 
Wittgenstein hints at this sort of psychological mechanism at BB 17: “The 
idea of a general concept being a common property of its particular 
instances ... is comparable to the idea that properties are ingredients of 
the things which have the properties, so that beauty is an ingredient of all 
beautiful things ... and that we therefore could have pure beauty, unadul- 
terated by anything that is beautiful.’*’ Alternatively, the illusory Platonic 
demand in question may through the same sort of psychological mechanism 
encourage the illusory projection of something more like a Lockean 
‘abstract idea’. As Wittgenstein puts this variant of the thought at BB 17— 
18: ‘a kind of general picture of a leaf ... some kind of general image ... 
something like a visual image, but one which contains what is common to 
all leaves.’** 

Another such illusion is the philosopher’s insistence that there must be 
an underlying unitary essence of all propositions and all language. Much 
of the PJ is devoted to diagnosing specific errors in the ‘picture theory’ of 
the essence of all propositions and all language that Wittgenstein had 
himself earlier espoused in the Tractatus. But (as I mentioned at the start 


® Cf. AWL 34, where Wittgenstein explicitly names Plato in this connection. ** Cf. PI'73. 
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of this chapter) it is also one of the work’s most explicit purposes in 
introducing its account of family resemblance concepts to show that even 
the generic project of looking for such an underlying unitary essence in the 
first place was a mistake, namely one engendered by the spurious Platonic 
demand for a single common feature and non-trivial essential necessary and 
sufficient conditions for any general term.” 

Another such illusion concerns psychological concepts. Here the demand 
for a single common feature and non-trivial essential necessary and sufh- 
cient conditions for general terms contributes to the philosophical error of 
dualism. Wittgenstein’s own positive conception of the nature of psycho- 
logical concepts is basically that they refer to patterns of physical behaviour 
(albeit in a distinctive ‘criterial’, or assertability-conditioned, way).*° But he 
also holds that when we use some psychological concept X to pick out a 
certain set of patterns of behaviour, it usually (or perhaps even always) turns 
out that those patterns share no single common feature which makes us 
collect them together under the term, and afford no prospect of a definition 
in terms of non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient conditions, instead 
relating to each other in a family resemblance fashion.*” Persisting with the 
spurious demand for a single common feature and non-trivial essential 
necessary and sufficient conditions consequently leads philosophers to 
refuse to recognize that the psychological state or process in question can 
be found at the level of the physical behaviour, and instead to posit an 
additional, deeper ontological level at which the demand is met: that of a 
separate mind or mental substance.** Alternatively, and in Wittgenstein’s 
view just as misleadingly, the same psychological mechanism may induce 
philosophers to posit that the demand is met at the deeper level of the 
brain.” 

Finally, Wittgenstein also identifies such illusions in the areas of ethics 
and aesthetics. Specifically, he implies that philosophical theories which 
posit a single underlying entity or feature common to all instances of an 


*® See ibid. 65, 92, 108; cf. BB 17. One of the (many) philosophical functions of Wittgenstein’s 
distinctive concept of a ‘language-game’ is to draw attention to the fact that the concept of a language 
is, like that of a game, a family resemblance concept. 

This interpretation of him as a behaviourist is controversial. For further discussion, see my 2004: 26, 
177; 205-6 n5. 

See the textual evidence cited in note 12 above. 

See especially P/ 36: ‘And we do here what we do in a host of similar cases: because we cannot specify 
any one bodily action which we call pointing to the shape ... we say that a mental [geistige] activity 
corresponds to these words. Where our language suggests a body and there is none: there, we should 
like to say, is a mind [Geist].’ Cf. PI 153-4, 164, 339; also, BB 125. 

See PI 149, 158. 
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ethical or aesthetic concept (e.g. Plato’s theory of the form of the good, or 
G. E. Moore’s theory that goodness is a simple non-natural quality) are 
again ultimately motivated in this illusion by the misguided Platonic 
demand for a single common feature (and non-trivial essential necessary 
and sufficient conditions), by a failure to see that the instances of an ethical 
or aesthetic concept (e.g. the particular motives and actions which we 
classify together as morally “good’) are instead related to each other in a 
family resemblance manner.”° 

In short, according to Wittgenstein, a whole range of philosophical 
illusions which project underlying unitary entities, states and processes 
beyond the phenomena that lie open to view should largely be traced 
back to the Ur-error of accepting the Platonic demand for a single common 
feature and non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient conditions for 
general terms, the Uv-error of failing to realize that many general terms 
instead work in a family resemblance fashion. 


vi 


So much for the main philosophical motives behind Wittgenstein’s interest 
in family resemblance concepts. However, his account of such concepts 
may still seem to face several problems. So I would like now to try to defuse 
some of these. 

One problem which has sometimes been thought to arise here is that if 
general terms worked in the way that Wittgenstein is envisaging, then they 
would inevitably fall victim to an ‘under-determination of extension’”’ or 
‘wide open texture’,”* and so would fail to express genuine concepts at all. 

Two points should be noted in this connection, however (the first merely 
clarificatory, the second more crucial). First, Wittgenstein’s account of 
family resemblance concepts is not meant to preclude the possibility that 
there could be any number of alternative family resemblance concepts 
which differed from our own by classifying particular cases together in 
subtly or not-so-subtly different ways. On the contrary, he wants to affirm 
this sort of possibility, and moreover to claim that different interests from 
ours might lend such alternative forms of classification a point.” The 
immediate purpose of his account is instead only to insist that family 


*° See especially AWL 96; also, P[77. ™ Bellaimey 1990.» _ Andersen 2000. 

3 See, for example, Z 387-8: ‘I want to say: an education quite different from ours might also be the 
foundation of quite different concepts. For here life would run on differently. - What interests us 
would no longer interest them. Here different concepts would no longer be unimaginable.’ 
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resemblance terms, despite working in the distinctive way they do, can have 
reasonably determinate extensions and hence express genuine concepts. 
Second, absent a supporting argument, an objection that a general term 
which functioned in the family resemblance manner could not possess a 
reasonably determinate extension and so could not express a genuine con- 
cept would simply beg the question against him. However, the objection 
sometimes is given a supporting argument. In particular, it is sometimes 
argued that since he is trying to base the extension of a family resemblance 
term on resemblances among its instances, but in fact everything resembles 
everything else in some way or other, that would leave the extension of a 
family resemblance term wide open. But this version of the objection rests 
on a misunderstanding of his position. It is, of course, true that he holds 
there to be resemblances among the instances of a family resemblance 
concept which justify particular applications of the term involved. But it 
is no part of his idea, as the objection presupposes, that this is because a 
family resemblance concept is implicitly defined along some such lines as: 
‘these particular instances and everything that resembles them in any way at 
all’. Rather, his idea is that the resemblances in question will be a variety of 
specific sorts of resemblances between particular instances of the term. 

A further, but related, problem is the following. L. Pompa once objected 
to Wittgenstein’s account of family resemblance concepts that it fails to 
provide any justification for the concepts in question over against possible 
alternatives.”* 

Strictly speaking, this objection rests on a mistake about Wittgenstein’s 
intentions. For it is no part of his purpose to justify such concepts (or indeed 
any concepts) over against possible alternatives. Rather, it is one of his more 
central and striking philosophical positions that concepts cannot be justified 
in this way.” His project concerning family resemblance concepts is instead 
merely to show that they exist, and while that does require showing that 
they justify certain applications of the terms involved to particular cases and 
exclude others as illegitimate, since that much is necessary in order for 
genuine rule-following and hence genuine concepthood to be present, it 
does not in addition require that any such concept itse/f be justified over 
against possible competitors. 

Nonetheless, I think that there are in the end good philosophical reasons 
to reject Wittgenstein’s official strict prohibition on trying to justify 


*4 Pompa 1967. 
*® This is an important implication of his frequent suggestion that grammar is in a sense arbitrary. See 
my 2004, especially ch. 2. 
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concepts over against competitors.”° And if one does reject it, then a version 
of Pompa’s worry becomes pertinent after all: what, for example, justifies us 
in collecting together just these particular cases under the term ‘game’ rather 
than some slightly different group of particular cases, for instance a group 
that excludes the Kampfspiele (i.e. martial competitions, such as jousting) 
which Wittgenstein includes at PI 66? 

However, this sort of question does not have much force as a rhetorical 
question (i.e. an objection to the very notion of family resemblance con- 
cepts), but instead only as a real one. And when it is raised as a real question, 
there is not going to be any single, simple or immutable answer to it. 
Instead, a broad and diverse range of considerations may favour one way 
of casting a particular family resemblance concept over other, slightly 
different ways, and the relevant considerations will depend heavily on the 
particular concept involved and the particular context. 

A third problem which arises with the introduction of the model of family 
resemblance concepts is that it may become difficult to tell whether or not 
people are using genuine concepts at all. It is no doubt correct to reject the old 
notion that in order to understand a general concept a person must be able to 
provide a definition of it, a set of non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient 
conditions. But eliminating that criterion does have the drawback of leaving it 
more difficult than it might otherwise have been to tell whether or not 
someone possesses a genuine concept. Perhaps he is instead merely applying 
a word to some finite or indefinitely expandable group of individual objects or 
states of affairs which he has collected together arbitrarily, for example. 
Moreover, there is a danger that the person who does not possess a genuine 
concept may, as it were, attempt to cover his nakedness (from others, or 
indeed himself) by applying the fig-leaf of a claim to be using a family 
resemblance concept. Nor is this worry only theoretical, given the fondness 
that non-philosophers have recently shown for the model of family resem- 
blance concepts. For example, one may encounter an art or literary critic who 
confidently pronounces that these objects are ‘art’ but those not, or these texts 
‘literature’ but those not, be unable to see any rationale for his discrimina- 
tions, have one’s request for illumination rebuffed with an appeal to the 
family resemblance character of the concept involved,” and be left wondering 
whether there is anything to this appeal or whether it is not instead merely a 
mask for a set of arbitrary choices or preferences. 


56 See on this ibid. 
7 Fora provocative discussion of ‘art’ as a family resemblance concept, see Weitz 1956. For an excellent 
discussion of ‘literature’ as a family resemblance concept, see Fowler 1982. 
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This is certainly a tricky problem. However, it does not warrant despair. 
The following proposal may help towards its solution. When Quine raised 
his famous sceptical doubt about the very existence of an analytic/synthetic 
distinction (along with doubts about the traditional ways of conceiving the 
distinction), Grice and Strawson proposed, very plausibly, that one cri- 
terion which could be used in order to settle the question in favour of its 
existence was our ability to achieve intersubjective agreement in our classi- 
fication of particular sentences as ‘analytic’ or ‘synthetic’ in new cases 
without any collusion.** A similar criterion might be employed in order 
to help decide in doubtful cases whether a person is genuinely using a family 
resemblance concept or not: in order for that to be so, it must at least be 
possible for multiple individuals to apply the relevant term in agreement 
with each other in new cases without any collusion; and their ability to do so 
constitutes strong evidence for the presence of a genuine concept. 

A fourth problem is that some of Wittgenstein’s own applications of the 
model of family resemblance concepts seem mistaken. Some appear very 
compelling (e.g. ‘game’ and ‘language’). But others seem more problematic. 
Here are three cases in point: (1) He sometimes implies that colour words 
such as ‘blue’ and ‘red’ express family resemblance concepts. However, that 
position looks quite dubious on reflection.” (2) As I mentioned earlier, he 
holds that psychological concepts merely refer to patterns of physical 
behaviour in a family resemblance manner. However, behaviourism, even 
in this distinctive version of it, seems pretty clearly mistaken on reflection. 
For one thing, it cannot be squared with the obvious fact that people can be, 
and indeed often are, in particular mental states which happen to receive no 
behavioural manifestation at all.°° (3) He evidently holds that ethical 
concepts such as ‘good’ are family resemblance concepts which refer to 
human motives, actions and so on. However, this amounts to treating them 
as purely descriptive concepts, and overlooks an essential prescriptive com- 
ponent of their meanings.” 

Now it may well be that some of Wittgenstein’s applications of the model 
of family resemblance concepts are simply mistaken. For example, this is 
probably true in case (1): his classification of ‘blue’ and ‘red’ as family 
resemblance concepts.°* However, I suspect that in the other two cases 
just mentioned he is actually at least Aal/f right, that the objections raised 
there require only a revision of his applications rather than their outright 
abandonment. For, if, as seems plausible, we respond to objection (2) by 


® Grice and Strawson 1956. °° See note 8 above. °° Cf. my 2004: 179-80. 
rice Fogelin 1976: 121-2. ® See note 8 above. 
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insisting that psychological concepts connote not merely patterns of behav- 
iour but real dispositions to such patterns (i.e. underlying conditions which 
produce them),” then it may well still be the case that the patterns of 
behaviour themselves, as one essential component of these concepts, are 
related in a family resemblance way. And if, as again seems plausible, we 
respond to objection (3) by insisting — with R. M. Hare®* — that ethical 
concepts include a prescriptive as well as a descriptive component, then it 
may well still be the case that the descriptive component concerns patterns 
of motives, actions and so on which relate to one another in a family 
resemblance way. 

In short, while it would be rash to insist that none of Wittgenstein’s 
identifications of family resemblance concepts are simply mistaken 
(e.g. ‘blue’ and ‘red’), besides those which seem simply correct 
(e.g. ‘game’ and ‘language’), there are also others which, while they do 
require significant revision, still seem to contain a large and important 
measure of truth (e.g. psychological and ethical concepts). 


VII 


I would like to conclude by discussing one further subject briefly. Although 
Wittgenstein fails to mention this (and has been followed in doing so by the 
secondary literature), his model of family resemblance concepts seems to 
imply that the features of the world that are expressed by such concepts are 
always in a way reducible to other features. For the model implies both that a 
general concept of this sort does not really involve any single common feature 
and that it rather applies in virtue of the presence of features other than the 
feature expressed by the concept itself. 

This reductive implication is also visible in the use that Wittgenstein 
makes of the model in order to dispel the various illusions of depth which 
he thinks arise from a failure to appreciate the family resemblance char- 
acter of certain concepts: in particular, the illusions of Platonic forms, an 
underlying essential structure common to all propositions and all lan- 
guage, and a dualistic mental substance. For to diagnose these as illusions 
of depth is also to say that fundamentally all there is here is the corre- 
sponding surface phenomenon: respectively, the ways in which words are 


ittgenstein himself rejects this proposal a 149. But his reasons are bad ones — concerning which, 
% Wittgenstein himself rejects this proposal at P7149. But h bad g which 


see my 2004: 97-9. 
64 Hare 1972. 
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used, the various different types of linguistic practice, and the patterns of 
physical behaviour. 

Wittgenstein is himself extremely chary about acknowledging that his 
model carries such a reductive implication. Indeed, he is chary of reduc- 
tionism generally.°° However, the implication seems to me an inescapable 
feature of the model. 

Contrary to his own misgivings, this reductive aspect of the model 
actually seems to me one of its greatest virtues and potential sources of 
interest. For if the model is coherent and concepts really can work in this 
way, then that opens up the possibility of a special type of reductionism: a 
type that is entirely divorced from any ability to provide a conceptual 
analysis (i.e. a statement of non-trivial essential necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the feature reduced in terms of the features reduced to). 
Reductionist projects have in the past commonly assumed that the avail- 
ability of such analyses was an essential feature of reduction, and have 
accordingly attempted to supply them. But the attempts have usually 
been unsuccessful, leading to the apparent failure of reductionism. 
However, if Wittgenstein’s model is coherent, then it turns out that the 
availability of such analyses is in fact no essential part of reduction at all, and 
the failure to find them therefore no embarrassment to reductionism. 
Reduction may instead take the form of family resemblance. 

Assuming that the model is coherent, then how plausible a proposed 
reduction of this sort is going to be in a particular area of course remains a 
further question that can only be decided on a case-by-case basis. Some of 
Wittgenstein’s proposals seem plausible just as they stand — for example, 
those concerning ‘games’ and ‘language’. Others may not be plausible at all. 
Yet others may be plausible only in a qualified form. This last group of cases 
includes psychological and ethical concepts, for example. If there was any- 
thing to the points I recently made about these concepts, then it is plausible 
to say, in modification though not outright rejection of Wittgenstein’s own 
assessments, that one of their components is indeed susceptible to a reduc- 
tion in the manner of family resemblance (namely, the behavioural or 
descriptive component respectively), but that this still leaves another com- 
ponent which requires a different sort of account (namely, the real disposi- 
tion or prescriptive component respectively). 

Finally, it is worth noting that once this reductive implication of 
Wittgenstein’s model is made explicit, it becomes clear that he cannot 
coherently hold that a// general concepts have a family resemblance 


® Cf. BB 18: ‘I want to say that it can never be our job to reduce anything to anything.’ 
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character. For it would be incoherent to suppose that a// of the features of 
reality which we identify with our general concepts are reducible to other 
such features. This point coheres well with the textual evidence cited earlier 
in this chapter which shows that he himself refrains from applying the 
model with full universality.°° 


66 Warm thanks to the editor of this volume, Arif Ahmed, for very insightful and thought-provoking 


comments on earlier drafts of this chapter which helped me to improve it significantly. 


CHAPTER 5 


Wittgenstein on concepts 
Hans-Johann Glock 


There is a long list of titles of the form “Wittgenstein on X’. There is a 
somewhat less long list of cases in which the X is replaced by an unexpected 
noun. My title falls into that second category, though not squarely. I shall 
explain why in the first section, where I expound the exegetical importance 
of my topic and list claims about concepts that can be found in 
Wittgenstein’s later work. Section 2 indicates why the topic is also signifi- 
cant from a substantive perspective. It distinguishes five urgent philosoph- 
ical questions about concepts — the definition question, the possession 
question, the priority question, the individuation question and the function 
question — and introduces Wittgenstein’s answers. The next two sections 
approvingly discuss two of these answers — namely that a philosophical 
account of what concepts are ought to start with an exploration of concept- 
possession (section 3) and that the latter is a special kind of ability (section 
4). Section 5 rejects the Wittgensteinian proposal that concepts can be 
equated with abilities and section 6 does the same with Wittgenstein’s 
own suggestion that they can be equated with techniques or rules. The 
final section turns to the individuation question. While concepts cannot be 
equated with word-meanings, they are individuated along the same lines. 
An adequate criterion for the identity of concepts emerges through combin- 
ing Frege’s idea of cognitive equivalence with Wittgenstein’s idea that 
meaning is determined by explanation. All in all, Wittgenstein has made 
an important — though not definitive — contribution to our understanding 
of concepts, especially through delineating connections between concepts 
and concept-possession on the one hand, and linguistic meaning, under- 
standing and explanation on the other. 


I. THE EXEGETICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE TOPIC 


Prima facie, linking Wittgenstein to the topic of concepts is hardly sensa- 
tional. For one thing, Wittgenstein is widely associated with the historical 
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movement of conceptual analysis, and for good reasons. The Tractatus was a 
major starting point for the Cambridge analysts of the 1920s and 1930s. 
Furthermore, following his return to Britain in 1929 Wittgenstein became 
the major inspiration behind a movement which is often misleadingly 
referred to as ‘ordinary language’ or ‘Oxford philosophy’. The philosophers 
concerned rightly preferred labels such as ‘linguistic philosophy’ or ‘con- 
ceptual analysis’. For, like Wittgenstein, they regarded philosophical prob- 
lems as conceptual and concepts as embodied in language. Again like 
Wittgenstein, but unlike ‘ideal language philosophers’, the conceptual 
analysts tried to resolve philosophical problems not through constructing 
artificial languages but through clarifying our existing conceptual frame- 
work (see Glock 2008: ch. II.5; Hacker 1996b: chs. 4 and 6). 

For another thing, it is widely presumed that there is a Wittgensteinian 
account of concepts. Thus Bambrough (1960) suggested that the notion of 
family resemblance is meant to provide a general solution to the problem 
of universals and thereby of concepts. Wittgenstein allegedly pointed 
out that different instances of a concept have more in common than merely 
being called ‘F’; against realism, that what they share is just their being F, 
not an additional common property. Bambrough’s proposal distorts the 
idea of a common property: being F is not a property by virtue of which 
something qualifies as being F (although it may be a property by virtue of 
which something qualifies as being G, etc.). Indeed, this is precisely the kind 
of distortion Wittgenstein actually inveighed against in defending his 
suggestion that the concept of a game is held together not by a property 
common to all and only games, but by overlapping similarities. He considers 
the response that our concept of a game is explained by reference to a 
common property, but that this property is the disjunction of all the 
resemblances covering the family. Wittgenstein dismisses such a move as 
a mere ‘playing with words’ (P/ 67). Unlike a genuine analytic definition it 
does not provide a standard for the correct use of ‘game’ independently of 
the overlapping similarities. Moreover, it does not distinguish the case of 
‘game’, in which the resemblances are themselves recognizably related, and 
which therefore can be applied to an open class of new cases, from artificially 
constructed disjunctive concepts (e.g. of being either a member of parlia- 
ment or a cane toad). 

A more recent development of Wittgenstein’s idea of family resemblance 
is the ‘prototype theory’ of concepts (Rosch and Mervis 1975; Smith and 
Medin 1981). Prototype theory is an empirical hypothesis about how human 
subjects operate with concepts. Contrary to the so-called ‘classical theory’, it 
contends, subjects do not associate specific concepts with a defining set of 
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individually necessary and jointly sufficient conditions; rather, they think of 
paradigmatic ‘exemplars’ or ‘prototypes’. 

Unfortunately, prototype theorists rarely keep apart psychological and 
semantic issues, notably the empirical description of the process of con- 
ceptual thinking on the one hand and the analysis of the content of concepts 
on the other. By contrast, Wittgenstein distinguishes sharply between the 
things a subject associates with a concept and the explanations of it that they 
could offer or would accept: only the latter contribute to the content of the 
subject’s thinking and speaking (see section 3). Prototype theorists also tend 
to apply their model to a// concepts. Persistent rumours to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Wittgenstein himself did not claim that a// concepts are 
family resemblance concepts. In fact his account implies that at least some 
branches of certain family resemblance concepts are united by necessary and 
sufficient conditions. Thus the various types of numbers — natural, rational, 
real, complex numbers, etc. — cannot be defined by acommon property, but 
form a family tree which can be variously extended. At the same time each 
such extension is precisely defined (PG 70; PI 135; see Glock 1996: 120-4). 
Equally, there are analytic definitions for some scientific concepts (PLP 93— 
4, 183), and to this one could add legal concepts and everyday concepts like 
that of a grandmother. 

This problem of scope does not affect Wittgensteinian accounts of 
concepts that are inspired by his reflections on meaning rather than family 
resemblance. Thus Tugendhat (1982) has combined Wittgensteinian and 
Strawsonian ideas to show that for general terms to have meaning is for 
them to express concepts, and that they do so by virtue of being used 
according to rules of classification. And Peacocke refers to Wittgenstein’s 
ideas about concepts both approvingly and critically (see 1992: ix, chs. 2, 7). 

It is ironical, therefore, that neither the Oxford conceptual analysts nor 
Wittgenstein seem to have explicitly discussed the nature of concepts or 
Begriffe at great length. Ryle and Strawson are better known for claims about 
categories, category mistakes and conceptual analysis than about the nature 
of concepts. Similarly, Wittgenstein is better known for remarks on special 
types of concepts — formal concepts in the T7actatus and family resemblance 
concepts in the /nvestigations — than about concepts simpliciter. While there 
are theories of concepts inspired by Wittgenstein, I know of no scholarly 
interpretation of his own views concerning the nature of concepts. There is 
a straightforward excuse for this failure, namely that these views are hard to 
pinpoint. With two exceptions. The first is material from the early 1930s — 
especially dictations to Waismann and Schlick; the second is material from 
his final period. In these passages Wittgenstein discusses the nature of 
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concepts explicitly and at some length. What is more, he links it to central 
topics of his later work, notably meaning, understanding, rules and the 
nature of philosophy. These ideas have not been appreciated sufficiently by 
scholars. My essay is an attempt to fill this lacuna. 


2. THE SUBSTANTIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE TOPIC 


Here are some claims about concepts that one can garner from Wittgenstein’s 
later oeuvre: 

First, concepts give rise to philosophical, i.e. ‘conceptual’ problems. Thus 
Z 458 assigns to philosophy conceptual rather than factual problems and their 
resolution. Conversely, it is constitutive of ‘metaphysics’ — i.e. misguided 
philosophy — that it confuses factual and conceptual issues, notably empirical 
propositions about reality with ‘grammatical propositions’, which articulate 
our conceptual scheme. 

Secondly, concepts can be analysed, namely through analysing the 
‘application’ of words (PI 383). As regards colours, Wittgenstein promises 
us no ‘theories of colours (neither physiological nor psychological)’, but 
instead the ‘logic of colour concepts’ (ROC I 122). Colour-exclusion state- 
ments like “Nothing can be red and green all over’ are not based on either 
the physiology of colour perception or on an essential feature of colour 
experience. Rather, they result from linguistic rules that exclude a sentence 
like “This object is simultaneously red and green all over’ as nonsensical 
(see Glock 1996: 83-4). For this reason, a phenomenological analysis of the 
kind sought by Goethe and Husserl must turn out to be a ‘conceptual 
analysis’ (ROC II 16). As part of such analysis we compare and contrast 
(establish analogies, disanalogies, implications and exclusions between) 
concepts, for instance between the concepts of knowing, believing and 
being certain (OC 8, 21). 

Thirdly, ‘our concepts reflect our life’ (ROC III 302). They are ‘expressions 
of our interest, and direct our interest’ (PJ 570). What concepts we employ 
depends on our cognitive requirements, notably on what distinctions we find 
it imperative or expedient to draw. Conversely, the way in which we con- 
ceptualize things can also shape what differences we notice or regard as 
important and what sort of things we can take an interest in. 

Fourthly, ‘concept formation’ (Begriffsbildung) is not dictated by any 
putative essence of reality. ‘Grammar’, aka our conceptual scheme, is 
autonomous in an important respect. While it may be partly shaped by 
pragmatic constraints, it cannot be correct or incorrect in a metaphysical 
sense (e.g. PIII, xii). 
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These claims are of considerable substantive interest (see Forster 2004; 
Glock 1996: 203-8, 292-8, 45-51; Hacker 1986: ch. VII). In this essay, however, 
I shall focus instead on Wittgenstein’s less well-known contribution to the 
debate about the nature of concepts. Throughout the long history of philoso- 
phy’s concern with concepts, one can detect a pervasive contrast between 
two fundamentally opposed conceptions of concepts. On the one hand, we 
find objectivist positions, according to which concepts exist independently of 
individual human minds, e.g. as abstract objects or abstractions from linguistic 
practices. On the other hand, we find subjectivist positions, according to 
which concepts are phenomena in the minds or brains of individuals. 

The most prominent contemporary version of subjectivism is the repre- 
sentational theory of mind championed by Fodor. Its central claim is that 
concepts are ‘mental particulars’, objects that are literally ‘in the head’ of 
individuals which have causes and effects in the physical world (e.g. 1998: 3; 
2003: 13 and note). Fodor portrays his objectivist opponents as part of a 
conspiracy, which includes Ryle, Wittgenstein, neo-Fregeans, inferential 
role semanticists and holists of various sorts. He labels this conspiracy 
‘pragmatism’, because it links concepts to inferential rules and abilities 
rather than to inner goings-on. And he has pronounced pragmatism to be 
‘perhaps the worst idea that philosophy ever had’ (2008: 9). 

Given the high profile of Fodor’s Manichean struggle and Wittgenstein’s 
designated role as arch ‘pragmatist’, it is important to establish and assess 
what he actually had to say about the matter. In doing so, however, we must 
keep in mind the methodological aims of Wittgenstein’s remarks. The latter 
are to be measured not against the speculations and stipulations of con- 
temporary cognitive scientists, but against the established use of ‘concept’ or 
Begriff, both in everyday life and in specialized forms of discourse such as 
history of ideas, psychology, logic and philosophy. Furthermore, I shall 
confine myself to concepts associated with general terms (predicates). 

Although Fodor’s taxonomy is problematic, Wittgenstein and Ryle can 
be regarded as pragmatists about concepts in a loose sense. The gist of their 
approach can be summed up as follows: To possess a concept is to know the 
meaning of certain expressions; by the same token, concepts are neither 
mental occurrences nor entities beyond space and time, but abstractions 
from our use of words. To reach more specific interpretations and assess- 
ments, we need to distinguish five philosophical questions that can be raised 
about concepts: 


Definition question: What are concepts? 
Individuation question: How are concepts individuated? 
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Possession question: What is it to have a concept? 
Function question: What is the role of concepts? 


Once we keep apart these four questions, one further question arises: 


Priority question: Which of these questions — definition, individuation, 
possession or function — is the most fundamental? 


Now for the answers that one can find, more or less explicitly, in 
Wittgenstein’s later oeuvre. 


Priority question: The question of what it is to possess a concept is prior to 
the question of what concepts are, in that it provides a better starting- 
point for elucidating the nature of concepts. 

Possession: Concept-possession is a particular kind of ability. To possess a 
concept is to have mastered the use of an expression. 

Individuation: | Concepts are as finely individuated as word-meanings, yet 
it is left open how fine that is. 

Definition: Concepts are techniques of using words. 

Function: The role of concepts is to allow classification and inference. 

In the remaining sections I shall discuss these answers. 


3. THE PRIORITY QUESTION 


Wittgenstein neither poses nor answers this question explicitly. 
Nevertheless, his methodological remarks on the connection between 
meaning, understanding and explanation are ultimately responsible for 
the fact that the importance of this question is recognized in contemporary 
debates about concepts. 

It is well known that Wittgenstein objected to the Socratic quest for 
definitions. ‘I cannot characterize my standpoint better than by saying that 
it is opposed to that which Socrates represents in the Platonic dialogues’ 
(VW 32). But it has yet to be appreciated that there are several facets to this 
opposition. First, Wittgenstein transposed the Socratic questions from a 
metaphysical onto a /inguistic plane. The answer to Socratic “What is X?’- 
questions is given not by inspecting natures or essences (abstract or mental 
objects), but by clarifying the meaning of ‘X’, which is determined by the 
rules for the use of ‘X’ (see PI 371, 383). Secondly, he resisted the idea that 
“What is’-questions can only be answered by providing analytic definitions in 
terms of conditions that are individually necessary and jointly sufficient 
(VW 32-3; PG 120-1; BB 17-20; PI 64-88). Socrates was right to ask, for 
example, “What is virtue?’, yet wrong to reject partial explanations and 
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explanations by exemplification or analogies. Finally, in some contexts 
Wittgenstein proposed that one Socratic question ought to be replaced by 
another one, a move from “What is X?’ to “What is Y?’? This move is an 
option even for cases in which X is not a family resemblance concept. It is 
also independent of Wittgenstein’s contentious claim that giving examples 
qualifies as a kind of explanation. 

The most perspicuous example of this replacement manoeuvre is 
Wittgenstein’s advice: “Don’t ask for the meaning, ask for the use!’ (reported 
in Wisdom 1952: 258). This slogan was intended as a methodological recipe 
for dealing with philosophically contentious terms in general. For instance, 
instead of asking “What does “knowledge” mean?’ we are urged to ask 
‘How is “knowledge” used?’ But in justifying this methodological recipe, 
Wittgenstein connects it to a specific move concerning the notion of mean- 
ing itself. The very term ‘the meaning of ...’ misleads us, since its nominal 
form suggests an object beyond the sign. For Wittgenstein, by contrast, the 
concept of meaning is obsolete save for expressions such as ‘means the same’ 
or ‘has no meaning’ (M 52; AWL 30). 

Furthermore, the switch to use is not the only reorientation Wittgenstein 
recommends, once more with respect both to the meaning of contentious 
terms in general and to the meaning of ‘meaning’ in particular. 


What is the meaning of a word? Let us attack this question by asking, first, what is 
an explanation of the meaning of a word; what does the explanation of a word look 
like? The way this question helps us is analogous to the way the question “how do 
we measure a length?” helps us to understand the problem “what is length?” The 
questions “What is length?”, “What is meaning?”, “What is the number one?” etc. 
produce in us a mental cramp. We feel that we can’t point to anything in reply to 
them and yet ought to point to something. (BB 1; see PG 68 9) 


Finally, this move to the explanation of meaning draws in its wake a further 
widening of the horizon, namely to linguistic understanding. The meaning 
of ‘X’ is both what is explained by an explanation of ‘X° and what one 
understands when one understands ‘X’ and its explanation (see BY’ 1; PG 
45, 60; PI560). And like the capacity to use ‘X’, the capacity to explain ‘X” is 
a criterion for understanding ‘X°. That is why in lectures from the 1930s 
Wittgenstein utilized the question “What is it to understand a general term 
such as “plant”?’ as one of the remedies against the urge to reify meanings 
(Wisdom 1952: 258). 

The connections Wittgenstein draws between meaning, explanation and 
understanding have been elucidated thoroughly by Baker and Hacker. 
“Meaning is what is explained in giving an explanation of meaning ... It is 
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the correlate of understanding; and understanding is the correlate of 
explanation’ (200sb: 29). For his part, Dummett has maintained that a 
theory of meaning for a natural language must be a theory of understanding, 
one which yields a theoretical model of what competent speakers know 
when they understand an expression of that language. This claim is much 
more remote from both the letter and the spirit of Wittgenstein’s writings. 
Nevertheless, Dummett is motivated by the same refocusing from meaning 
to understanding: ‘Philosophical questions about meaning are best inter- 
preted as questions about understanding: a dictum about what the meaning 
of an expression consists in must be construed as a thesis about what it is to 
know its meaning’ (1993b: 35). 

Dummett links this perspective on meaning to one on concepts. To 
explain the concept expressed by an expression is to explain the meaning of 
that expression. And he tacitly moves from the project of explaining the 
concepts expressed by the expressions of a language to the project of explain- 
ing what it is for a speaker to possess these concepts (see 1993a: viii, 1993b: 3-4). 
In a more explicit vein, Peacocke’s ‘principle of dependence’ runs: ‘there can 
be nothing more to the nature of a concept than is determined by a correct 
account of the capacity of a thinker to have propositional attitudes to contents 
containing that concept’. Peacocke characterizes this as ‘the concept-theoretic 
analogue of one of Dummett’s principles about language ... As a theory of 
meaning should be a theory of understanding, so a theory of concepts should 
be a theory of concept possession’ (1992: 5; see ix). 

Overall we are presented with two parallel moves — from meaning to 
understanding and from concepts to concept-possession. Leaving theoret- 
ical aspirations aside, Wittgenstein should welcome this strategy. The 
dictations to Waismann proffer as ‘the real doctrine of concepts’ (die 
eigentliche Lehre vom Begriff): ‘the meaning of a word is constituted by 
the rules for its employment’. And they occasionally switch not just from 
word-meaning to concept but also from understanding words to under- 
standing concepts, notably regarding the concept of an integral, which 
obviously cuts across different natural languages (VW: 142, 466). 

In spelling out the idea underlying the two replacements, we once more 
need to keep apart two tasks which are intertwined by the aforementioned 
authors, Wittgenstein included: the task of elucidating specific word- 
meanings or concepts on the one hand, and that of elucidating the meaning 
of ‘meaning’ or the concept of a concept on the other. We also need to 
recognize that the strategy for dealing with meaning that we find in the Blue 
Book incorporates two distinct steps. First, what I called replacement: 
Wittgenstein switches from the original explanandum to another notion 
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which is not offered as a direct exp/anans, but which is illuminatingly related 
to the former — let’s call it the i//uminans. In our case, he switches from 
meaning to explanation.’ Secondly, he operationalizes the i//uminans and 
thereby the explanandum. So we move not just from “What is length?’ to 
‘What is it to measure the length of a body?’, but from there to ‘How do we 
measure the length ofa body?’ Analogously, we move not just from “What is 
meaning?’ to “What is an explanation of meaning?’ or “What is it to explain 
the meaning of a word?’, but from the latter to “How do we explain the 
meaning of a word?’ 

The replacement strategy revolves around the following contrast. On the 
one hand, we have a direct or Socratic approach. It seeks explicit definitions 
through questions like 

What is the meaning of an expression? 

What are concepts? 

What is X? 

On the other hand, we have a contextualist or Wittgensteinian approach 
which switches to analogous questions like: 

What is it to understand the meaning of an expression? 

What is it to have a concept? 

What is it to know X? 

As a response, it expects implicit or contextual definitions of the original 
explanandum. 

Fodor has rejected this indirect approach to the nature of concepts (his 
specific target being Dummett). One of his central gripes against pragmatism 
is that it reverses the ‘classical direction of analysis’. Instead of starting out 
with an explanation of ‘what it is to be the concept_X, ... the concept’s identity 
conditions’, they start out with an account of ‘the conditions for having 
concept X’. Fodor concedes that it is a grammatical truism that accounts of 
concepts and of concept-possession must be interconvertible: ‘if you know 
what an X is you also know what it is to have an X. And ditto the other way 
around.’ Still, he insists that ‘an explanation of concept possession should be 
parasitic on an explanation of concept individuation’, just as an account of 
‘knowing the meaning of a word’ should be parasitic on an account of ‘being the 
meaning of a word’. For there is a general priority of ‘metaphysical’ over 
‘epistemological’ issues: ‘understanding what a thing is, is invariably prior to 
understanding how we know what it is’ (1998: 2-3, 5; 2003: I1). 


* Like an explication @ /a Carnap and Quine, an illuminans 4 /a Wittgenstein does not purport to be 
synonymous with its original explanandum. But unlike an explication, the illuminans is meant to shed 
light on rather than to replace the original. 
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Appearances notwithstanding, however, there are good reasons for 
reversing these priorities. Socratic “What is...?’-questions have a notorious 
tendency to lead to aporias or ‘mental cramps’. What is more, this tendency 
seems to be unaffected by the switch from the material mode, i.e. questions 
of the form “What is the essence or nature of F’, to the formal mode, 
i.e. questions of the form “What does “F” mean?’ Ironically, Fodor should 
be sympathetic to this line. After all, he opines hyperbolically though not 
without some justice that ‘the number of concepts whose analyses have 
thus far been determined continues to hover stubbornly around none’ 
(2003: 6). 

But what grounds do we have for hoping that the indirect approach 
might fare better? Consider the following pairs of questions: 

(1) What is a mortgage? 

(1*) What is it for a house to have a mortgage on it? 

(2) What is a legal obligation? 

(2*) What is it for someone to be legally obliged to do something? 

(3) What is a disease? 

(3*) What is it for someone to suffer from a disease? 

It is not just that the indirect questions are easier to answer than the direct 
ones. These answers also shed much-needed light on the direct questions. 
Wittgenstein hints at two reasons for this. First, the indirect approach 
avoids the dangers of reification already mentioned. The contextualist 
questions are easier to answer than the “What is...?’-questions because the 
noun-phrases derive their content from non-nominal constructions. We 
talk about diseases because organisms display similar symptoms as a result of 
similar physiological states. Secondly, and relatedly, the contextualist move 
‘takes us back to the rough ground’ (PJ 107). Unlike general conditions, 
diseased organisms are something concrete and directly observable. 

Wittgenstein’s indirect approach to meaning/concepts goes in a different 
direction. Its first step — the replacement — introduces an i//uminans with an 
epistemic dimension — understanding and concept-possession, respectively. 
This epistemic dimension in turn provides a rationale for the second step — 
the operationalization. Understanding or concept-possession manifest 
themselves in behaviour and can hence be ascertained by ordinary speakers. 
Unfortunately, this idea is resisted by cognitive scientists on the one hand 
and realist semanticists on the other. Thus Fodor suspects that the insist- 
ence on the manifestability of understanding is fuelled by ‘atavistic sceptical 
anxieties about communication’ (1998: 5). But this suspicion ignores that at 
least in our case the explanandum itself has an intrinsic epistemic dimension, 
one to which the i/uminans draws attention. 
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It is part and parcel of the established notion of linguistic meaning that 
the meaning of an expression is known to competent speakers who have 
mastered that expression. This need not mean that they can spontaneously 
proffer an optimal explanation of that expression. But it means two things: 
they must be capable of explaining it in some way, e.g. by exemplification or 
analogy; and they must be capable of recognizing an explanation if it is 
offered to them by discerning linguists or conceptual analysts (see Glock 
2003: 244-9). 

Its current popularity notwithstanding, the idea that meaning might 
transcend what competent speakers are capable of manifesting in behaviour 
ignores the dependence of meaning on practice. Words do not have 
linguistic meaning intrinsically, as a matter of arcane factors accessible 
exclusively to scientists, but only because speakers use and explain them 
in a certain way (see BB 27-8). Therefore it is simply absurd to suggest that 
our term ‘teddy-bear’, for instance, has a real meaning, and might, for all 
normal speakers know, refer to a type of super-nova. The meaning of an 
expression simply is what competent speakers understand, and what they 
explain to neophytes. By a similar token, what speakers say in using 
expressions simply is what those who understand their utterances grasp. 
Any account which opens the floodgates to semantic scepticism straight- 
forwardly misses the concept of meaning. Hidden factors are idle wheels, 
semantically speaking. Those who hanker for them are really after the causes 
of our beliefs and utterances, which may indeed be unknown. 

It is part of the concept of a concept that concepts are known (mastered 
or grasped) by those who possess and employ them. Furthermore, what 
concepts subjects possess or employ is manifest in their cognitive and 
linguistic operations and achievements, especially in how they employ 
and explain the corresponding terms. Therefore we can establish what 
concepts a subject possesses or employs by looking at her cognitive and 
linguistic activities and at the way she justifies and explains them. At a more 
general level we can establish what it is to possess a concept by looking at the 
grounds on which we ascribe concepts, at our criteria for concept- 
possession. 


4. CONCEPT-POSSESSION 


Let us apply these lessons to the possession question. Wittgenstein and Ryle 
identify having a concept with the possession of an ability, capacity or 
disposition. That stance is clearly underwritten by our criteria for concept- 
possession or linguistic understanding. We credit subjects with concepts 
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not on the basis of (mental or neurological) goings-on, processes accom- 
panying intelligent behaviour or communication, but on account of what 
they are capable of doing. 

Wittgenstein elaborates these points in the context of his discussion of 
linguistic understanding. His negative line of reasoning is familiar (see 
Glock 1996: 179-84, 372-6). Conceptually speaking, neither mental nor 
physical processes or states are either necessary or sufficient for understanding. 
Wittgenstein’s alternative, however, is less clear-cut. In the dictations to 
Waismann, he seems happy to contend that understanding is a disposition, 
while wavering on the question of whether that disposition is a state of the 
subject, namely its physiological structure. Thus he characterizes under- 
standing a word as ‘a disposition to use this word’ (VW 358, 368, 440). This 
suggests a behaviourist position susceptible to the obvious objection that 
one can understand a word — for instance an obscenity or faddish slogan — 
without being in the least disposed to use it. In other passages, he explains 
the idea that understanding is a disposition in a more fruitful fashion, 
namely as a Vermégen (capacity) or Kénnen (ability), something linked to 
the auxiliary ‘can’. More circumspectly still, he settles for the claim that 
‘there is a kinship between the grammar of “can”, “is able to” and that of 
“understands the meaning”. “The question “Do you understand this 
word?” is much closer to “Can you operate with this word?” than to 
“What process occurs in you on hearing the word?” (VW 356-8, 440-2, 
464-5; see also AWL 92; PLP 346). ‘Understanding a word can mean: 
knowing how it is used; being able to apply it (PG 47). 

This avenue seems most congenial to the mature later work. Thus 
Wittgenstein maintains that the grammar of ‘know’ is ‘evidently closely 
related’ to that of ‘can’ and ‘is able to’ on the one hand, and to ‘understand’ 
on the other, and he makes the pregnant suggestion that the latter is 
“mastery” of a technique’ (P/ 150). Understanding a word is, or is akin to, 
an ability, one which manifests itself in three ways: (i) how one uses it; 
(ii) how one responds to its use by others; (iii) how one explains what it 
means when asked (see PI 75, 317, 363, 501-10; LEM 19-28). 

Wittgenstein now denies that understanding is a ‘mental state’ with 
genuine duration (see Baker and Hacker 200sb: 371-5), even though the 
pertinent passage from the Investigations is misleading. But his attitude 
towards the claim that understanding is a disposition remains ambivalent. 
On the one hand, in P/ 149 he explicitly relegates dispositions to physio- 
logical states of the subject underlying its performances, and denies that 
understanding is such a state. On the other hand, he continues to assimilate 
understanding to a disposition in order to highlight the contrast with ‘states 
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of consciousness’ like being in pain that possess genuine duration and which 
can be ascertained by the subject without spot-checking (Z 72, 82, 672-5; 
RPP II 45, 57; 243). 

Be that as it may, in both the intermediate and the later period 
Wittgenstein approaches concept-possession along the same lines as linguistic 
understanding. Negatively, this applies to the contrast with mental represen- 
tations. There may be representations (Vorstellungen) that typically accom- 
pany understanding a particular expression — Wittgenstein is primarily 
thinking of mental images here. But these do not determine what speakers 
understand. They do not even distinguish ‘concepts’ from sentences. “The 
truth of the matter is that a representation can represent a concept on one 
occasion, a sentence on another’ (VW 460). Positively, it applies to linking 
concept-possession with an ability. More specifically, Wittgenstein links 
concept-possession with mastery of language-games. “Whoever cannot play 
this game [establishing the colour of an object by looking at it] doesn’t have 
this [colour] concept’ (ROC III 115, see 112-24). As in the case of under- 
standing, moreover, Wittgenstein stresses that this ability is acquired through 
teaching and learning — a point obvious to everyone save inveterate nativists. 

Even though Wittgenstein ultimately fails to clarify the tricky relation- 
ship between disposition and ability, in the context of characterizing 
concept-possession as a disposition he commits himself to treating both as 
a ‘possibility’ (VW 360). In Aristotelian terms, concept-possession is a power 
or potentiality rather than an actuality. That much is accepted, willy-nilly, 
even by representationalists who profess to disagree with ‘pragmatism’ on 
this score (see Glock 2006: 51-3). Concept-possession must belong to the 
category of a potentiality. Unlike concept-exercise, concept-possession is 
enduring or static rather than episodic or occurrent. A subject can possess 
a concept at time ¢ without exercising the concept at ¢ On the other hand, 
concept-possession manifests itself in certain episodes, in the employment of 
concepts, notably in overt or silent classification or inference. 

Concept-possession is nota straightforward kind of disposition or ability, 
however. It is not a disposition in the everyday sense of that term (Baker and 
Hacker 2005b: 373-5; Kenny 1989: 83-4). In ordinary parlance, dispositions 
include character traits that are halfway between abilities and action, 
between a capacity and its actualization. They are neither realized automati- 
cally nor simply subject to the will. Furthermore, to have the disposition to 
be generous, for instance, it does not suffice to be capable of being generous; 
one must moreover have a tendency to be so in propitious circumstances. 

At the same time, there is a technical sense of disposition in which 
dispositions are ‘one-way’ or ‘natural powers’, which are automatically 
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exercised given certain antecedent conditions. By contrast, abilities are ‘two- 
way powers’ (see Kenny 1975: 52-3, 123-4). Their possessors can exercise 
them or refrain from exercising them at will. Greenhouse gases have the 
disposition or one-way power to trap light reflected from the surface, and 
will inevitably do so in normal circumstances. By contrast, I can choose 
whether or not to exercise my ability to cycle to work. 

But now, neither linguistic understanding nor conceptual thought are 
uniformly subject to the will. I might decide not to employ certain concepts 
actively in a complex train of thought. And I can refrain from exercising my 
linguistic understanding actively, by performing or responding to certain 
utterances. But as Kenny points out, passive understanding is not under my 
control. “Looking up at the flashing lights of the advertisements in Piccadilly 
Circus, one cannot prevent oneself from understanding their message. 
(How much more beautiful they would be, G. K. Chesterton once 
remarked, if only one could not read!)’ (1989: 22). Similarly, while we can 
decide whether or not to look, once we have decided to look, we cannot 
decide whether or not to see something within our field of vision. By the 
same token, conceptually gifted creatures cannot decide whether or not to 
conceptualize what they see, in the sense of recognizing it as being of a 
certain kind. At most, they can try to reconceptualize what they see by 
thinking of less obvious categories that also apply to it. 

Does that mean that understanding and concept-possession are not 
abilities? It does, insofar as their exercise consists in understanding an 
utterance on a particular occasion or in spontaneous judgment. However, 
understanding and concept-possession are manifested not just through 
involuntary cognitive operations, but also through activities under the 
subject’s control. These are precisely the linguistic abilities Wittgenstein 
emphasizes, namely of explaining and employing a term, and of reacting to 
its use by others. The intermediate status of understanding and concept- 
possession is further confirmed by the fact that even its non-voluntary 
exercise has a normative dimension that is absent from the exercise of 
mere dispositions. The manifestation of a disposition like sugar’s solubility 
in water cannot be correct or mistaken. By contrast, I can make mistakes in 
my conceptual classifications, not just in getting it downright wrong, but 
also in making classifications that are imprecise or irrelevant. 


5. CONCEPTS AND ABILITIES 


Given that concept-possession is an ability (albeit ofa special kind), it would 
seem natural to identify concepts with abilities. Thus Price states: ‘a concept 
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is not an entity ... but a disposition or capacity’ (1953: 348). In the same vein, 
and under the influence of Wittgenstein, Geach pronounces that concepts 
‘are capacities exercised in acts of judgement’ (1957: 7). 

Geach points out that this identification of concepts and capacities does 
not fall foul of the constraint that concepts must be shareable (unlike 
Fodor’s proposal that concepts are mental particulars — see Glock 2009). 
It does not entail that ‘it is improper to speak of two people as “having the 
same concept”’, since different individuals can possess the same mental 
capacities (1957: 14). Furthermore, concepts and abilities alike can be 
acquired, applied and lost, and some of them may be innate. Finally, it is 
tempting simply to infer from the fact that to possess a concept is to possess 
an ability that concepts themselves are abilities. Unfortunately, such a move 
would be precipitate. For our linguistic constructions need not comply with 
the naive compositionalist recipe having x = having y = x = y, since having 
may amount to something different in each case. That naive composition- 
alism is false was pointed out by Wittgenstein: ‘It is 5 o’clock on the sun’ 
makes no sense even though ‘it is 5 o’clock’ and ‘on the sun’ do (P/ 350-1). 

In fact, there are weighty objections against identifying concepts with 
dispositions, capacities or abilities. First, one thing we do with concepts is to 
define or explain them. But to define a concept is not to define or explain a 
capacity. Secondly, concepts can be instantiated or satisfied by things. But 
abilities cannot. Thirdly, and relatedly, concepts have an extension and an 
intension, which cannot be said of abilities. Insofar as the ability linked to 
possessing the concept F has an extension, it is not the range of things that 
are F, but either the range of subjects that possess F, or the range of 
situations in which these possessors can apply or withhold F. Fourthly, a 
concept can occur in a proposition or statement, but an ability cannot. Of 
course, abilities can occur in propositions in the sense of being mentioned in 
them. But concepts occur in propositions in yet another and more pervasive 
way. The concept of being sweet occurs in 
(4) Sugar is sweet 
even though there is no mention of an ability. 

To some Wittgensteinians, this line of reasoning may smack of reifica- 
tion. For it seems committed to a building-block model according to which 
small abstract components — concepts — combine to form large abstract 
wholes — Fregean thoughts or propositions. But, the Wittgensteinians are 
wont to insist, this model is not a truism but a problematic Platonist 
metaphor. What seems to give content to that metaphor is exclusively the 
fact that the linguistic expressions of thoughts — namely sentences — have 
components — namely words (see Kenny 1989: 126-7). The Platonist picture 
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transposes the part/whole relation from the spatial and temporal sphere — 
including that of the written or spoken word — to a sphere — that of abstract 
entities — to which neither spatial nor temporal notions apply. 

I am sympathetic to the idea that concepts are logical constructions from 
linguistic and cognitive abilities and activities. Still, there is a rationale for 
parsing propositions into concepts which does not rely on the building-block 
metaphor. Instead, it is fuelled by the holistic idea that concepts are abstrac- 
tions from the inferential relations between propositions. We need to parse 
propositions into concepts, this story goes, in order to explain, for example, 
the logical relation between the proposition that the cat is on an oak tree and 
the proposition that the cat is on a plant. Admittedly, according to inferen- 
tialism, talk about concepts as components of propositions is an abstraction 
from practices of reasoning. Nevertheless, this abstraction drives a real wedge 
between concepts and abilities. To put it at its most non-committal, concepts 
are involved in propositions in a way in which abilities are not. If the logical 
construction of concepts succeeds, it will mean that a range of abilities on the 
part of speakers is presupposed (probably in a rather complex and indirect 
fashion) by statements like (4). Yet it will not mean that (4) maintains or 
implies that sugar has such abilities, even though it clearly maintains or 
implies that sugar possesses a certain property or satisfies a certain concept. 

A final objection starts out from the very observation that seemed to lend 
succour to the identification of concepts with abilities. If having a concept is 
an ability, it would seem to be an ability to operate with concepts. In that 
case, however, the concept itself cannot be identical with the ability. Rather, 
it is something used in the exercise of that ability. 


6. CONCEPTS, TECHNIQUES AND RULES 


Concepts are not identical with abilities, even though to possess a concept is 
to possess an ability. But perhaps the idea that concepts are employed in the 
exercise of that ability points the way forward. At any rate, it is congenial to 
Wittgenstein’s thinking during the 1940s.” /nvestigations 569 maintains that 
the concepts of language ‘are instruments’. This assimilates concepts to 
linguistic expressions (words and descriptions), which are also characterized 
as instruments (PI 11, 291, 360). Other remarks distinguish concepts from 
words and thereby avoid the suggestion that they are a kind of material 
object. In lectures of 1946 Wittgenstein suggested that ‘a concept is a 
technique of using a word’ (LPP 50). Similarly, in a manuscript from 


* Towe the reference to these passages to Schulte forthcoming. 
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1941: a concept is ‘the technique of our use of an expression: as it were, the 
railway network that we have built for it’ (MS 163: 56v). To possess or 
employ an instrument or technique is to possess or employ an ability. Yet 
neither instruments nor techniques are themselves abilities; instead, they are 
something which is used in exercising the ability. There is a difference, for 
instance, between the ability to skin a rabbit and the various tools or 
techniques one might employ to this end. 

Nevertheless Wittgenstein’s suggestive remarks go astray, since they tie 
concepts too closely to language. To be sure, most philosophers influenced by 
Wittgenstein accept that the possession of concepts requires linguistic capaci- 
ties. Even if they are right, however, and it is a substantial if, concepts occur in 
thoughts that we do not enunciate. A venerable tradition reaching from Plato 
to contemporary believers in a language of thought would have it that in such 
cases we nonetheless use words, namely in foro interno. But this is misguided, 
for reasons Wittgenstein himself highlighted. Talking to oneself in the 
imagination is no more necessary or sufficient for thinking than the occur- 
rence of mental images. And the idea of a deeply unconscious language of 
thought ignores that a linguistic symbol must be used according to rules that a 
subject can explicate or at least recognize (see Glock 1997; Hacker 1987). 

Wittgenstein’s proposal can easily be given a Kantian twist, however, 
which ties concepts in the first instance to thought or understanding rather 
than language. Concepts are techniques not just for using words, but for 
mental acts or operations. The capacity for such mental operations may 
presuppose possession of language, yet it can be exercised by a subject that 
does not engage in either overt or silent speech at the time. But what kind of 
mental operation? This question is connected to that concerning the 
function of concepts. Wittgenstein’s answer has palpable Kantian affinities. 
The role of concepts and of concept-formation is to ‘channel’ experience 
and thereby to set the ‘limits of the empirical’ (RFM 237-8). Our concepts 
determine what empirical descriptions make sense, and they license trans- 
formations of empirical propositions, transformations that themselves are 
not responsible to experience. The basic idea can be summarized by saying 
that conceptual thought revolves around classification and inference. 
Accordingly, a concept is identical not with the capacity to classify or 
infer, but with the technique employed by someone who exercises the 
ability to classify or infer. Next, the term ‘technique’ needs to be made 
more specific, in line with both Kant and Wittgenstein. Insofar as con- 
ceptual thought involves a technique, it is a technique of operating accord- 
ing to a rule or principle. Concepts, the proposal now runs, are rules or 
principles of classification and/or inference. 
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Unfortunately, even this modified proposal is threatened by categorical 
mismatches. It does not seem to be the case that to define a concept is to 
define a principle or rule. Rather, the principle or rule features in the 
definition. But perhaps this is just a vagary of our current use of ‘definition’ 
without further conceptual import. There is no linguistic infelicity in 
maintaining that to explain a concept is to explain a principle or rule for 
operating with the concept. Furthermore, Wittgenstein’s strategy vis-a-vis 
meaning can be adapted to this case: a concept is what the explanation of a 
concept explains, and if to explain a concept is to explain a rule, then this 
suggests that concepts are rules (even though only adherence to a compo- 
sitionalist principle would yield this as a definite conclusion). 

This leaves a final problem. At least prima facie, like abilities, principles 
or rules do not occur in all propositions, but only in those which explicitly 
mention or refer to them. There may be a solution to this problem, 
however. If Strawson (1959: Part II) and Kiinne (2005) are to be trusted, 
universals can enter a proposition not just in the direct sense that the 
sentence expressing the proposition contains words or phrases referring to 
the universal/concept, but also in the more indirect sense that the sentence 
contains words or phrases expressing them. Why not extend this courtesy to 
concepts and thence to principles or rules? One qualm would be that 
principles can be true or false, whereas concepts cannot. Prima facie, rules 
seem to escape this difficulty insofar as they are expressed by sentences in the 
imperative rather than the indicative mood. Note, however, that this 
exemption does not even hold true of all regulative rules, not to mention 
constitutive rules. Thus a rule like 
(5) xis entitled to M in condition C 
can be prefixed by ‘it is true that ...’. 

A more promising response might be to maintain that stipulated rules of 
classification or inference are not genuinely truth-apt, syntactical appear- 
ances notwithstanding. 

But why should one accept that rules like (5) feature in a proposition like 
(4) at all, however indirectly? The answer, I submit, is: because both propo- 
sitions and their components are abstractions from the practices and abilities 
of concept-exercising creatures. That answer is obviously Wittgensteinian in 
spirit. To substantiate it, however, is beyond the scope of this essay. 


7. MEANING AND THE INDIVIDUATION OF CONCEPTS 


So far I have omitted a rather obvious answer to the definition question. 
Why not simply identify concepts with meanings, or at least the meanings 
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of general terms? One reason has just been mentioned, namely that con- 
ceptual thought is not tied to either overt or silent speech. Another reason is 
the need to distinguish between the meaning of a sentence on the one hand, 
and what is said by the use of a sentence — the proposition expressed by the 
sentence — on the other (Glock 2003: 153-4). Unlike the meaning of a 
sentence, for example, what is said (believed, etc.) can be true or false, 
implausible or exaggerated. Moreover, far from being identical with 
sentence-meanings, what is said on a particular occasion depends on 
sentence-meaning and context of utterance. By implication, we must also 
distinguish between concepts — the components of propositions — and 
word-meanings. 

Wittgenstein nowhere explicitly identified concepts with the meanings of 
words. At the same time he closely associated concepts and word-meaning. 
Rightly so. For this does justice to a crucial point about the identity of 
concepts — and one which gives point to the concept of a concept. Just like 
word-meaning, concepts cut across words, and indeed across individual 
languages. Different words, whether from the same or different languages, 
can express the same concept; and it appears that this is simply tantamount 
to their having the same meaning. “When language-games change, then the 
concepts change, and with the concepts the meanings of words’ (OC 6s). 
This passage suggests that the criterion for the identity of concepts coincides 
with the criterion for the identity of the meaning of expressions that express 
concepts: 


(Concept Identity) Two general terms express the same concept iff they are 
synonymous. 


Alas, the criteria for synonymy are as contested as those for the identity of 
concepts. What is uncontroversial is that while ‘creature with a kidney’ and 
‘creature with a heart’ apply to the same things — have the same extension — 
they are different concepts. What is more, while ‘equilateral triangle’ and 
‘equiangular triangle’ apply necessarily to the same things, they nonetheless 
have different meaning and hence express different concepts. In current 
lingo, concepts and meaning are not just ‘intensional’ but 
‘hyperintensional’. 
One way of capturing this is Frege’s (1979: 197) idea of “equipollence’: 


(Equipollence) Two predicates Fand G are synonymous iff they are ‘equipollent’ 
or cognitively equivalent: anyone who understands them both accepts that they 
can be substituted salva veritate, independently of contingent facts, in all 
declarative sentences (except for special cases, e.g. when F or G are mentioned 
rather than used). 
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Wittgenstein can be interpreted as countenancing (Equipollence). Unlike 
current orthodoxy, however, he would deny that it individuates concepts as 
finely as the thesis of their hyperintensionality has it. According to him, 
mathematical proofs effect a concept-formation. By accepting ‘All and only 
equilateral triangles are equiangular triangles’ as a geometrical theorem, we 
have modified the meaning of the terms “equilateral triangle’ and “equian- 
gular triangle’ in such a way that a locution like ‘x is an equilateral triangle 
but x is not an equiangular triangle’ is not just false, but downright non- 
sensical. By the same token, one cannot fully understand the two terms 
without recognizing that they are necessarily coextensional. According to 
(Equipollence), this would mean that “equilateral triangle’ and ‘equiangular 
triangle’ are synonymous and express the same concept. 

The moot question is: By what standards does someone who fails to 
recognize that all equilateral triangles are equiangular evince linguistic 
misunderstanding of the term ‘equilateral triangle’? Wittgenstein’s own 
criteria for understanding, it seems, require only the ability to apply the 
term — notably by distinguishing equilateral triangles from other types — and 
the ability to explain it. They do not require knowledge of its conceptual 
connections with other geometrical terms. 

Once more the idea of explanation points the way forward. The meaning 
of an expression is what the explanation of meaning explains. And the 
proper explanation of the meaning of “equilateral triangle’ differs from the 
proper explanation of the meaning of “equiangular triangle’. A correct and 
canonical explanation of “equilateral triangle’ is ‘closed figure with three 
straight sides of equal length’, but not ‘closed figure with three identical 
internal angles’. 

Following this route brings Wittgenstein’s position closer to the criterion 
for synonymy and hence identity of concepts adopted by contemporary 
Fregeans. 


(Mode of Presentation,) F and G express the same concepts iff they have not just 
the same extension but also the same ‘mode of presentation’. 


Or, to put it differently, 


(Mode of Presentation,) / and G are the same concept if to think of something 
as F is to think of something as G. 


This comports with the idea that equilateral triangle and equiangular triangle 
are different concepts, since thinking of x as a figure with three sides of equal 
length is different from thinking of x as a figure with three identical internal 
angles. 
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At the same time, Wittgenstein’s stress on explanation helps to block 
unwanted subjective interferences that threaten the Fregean criterion. For it 
is unclear what it is to think of something as F, or G. And on pain of 
psychologism we must avoid any concession that whether to think of 
something as F is to think of something as G depends on contingent mental 
associations. To illustrate the problem, consider the question of whether the 
concept of being half-empty is the same as the concept of being half-full. 
Kiinne insists that they are not the same, since the contrast between 
optimists and pessimists shows that to think of something as half-empty 
differs from thinking of it as half-full (2005: 265). But the difference 
between positive and negative connotations of a term is merely one of 
colouring. For surely optimists and pessimists attach the same sense to 
phrases like ‘in the new year’, contrasting associations notwithstanding. 
The Wittgensteinian criterion of canonical explanation is more pertinent. 
But it does not yield an unequivocal verdict in our case. On the one hand, 
one might hold that both terms have a single canonical explanation: 


X is half full/ empty (of Y):= 50% of X’s volume is taken up (by Y). 


On the other hand, one might insist that two canonical explanations are in 
play: 


X is half full (of Y):= 50% of X’s volume is taken up (by Y). 
X is half empty (of Y):= 50% of X’s volume is not taken up (by Y). 


Neither the greatest philosopher of the nineteenth century nor the greatest 
philosopher of the twentieth century has bequeathed to us a fully convin- 
cing account of concepts. But on the individuation question, their reflec- 
tions complement each other. 


CHAPTER G 


Wittgenstein vs contextualism 


Jason Bridges 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Contextualism may be understood as a view about the meanings of utter- 
ances of sentences. The relevant notion of meaning is that of what is said by 
an utterance of a sentence, or as it is sometimes put, of the content of the 
utterance. To a first approximation, we may say that contextualism holds 
that the content of an utterance is shaped in far-reaching and unobvious 
ways by the circumstances, the context, in which it is uttered. In particular, 
two utterances of the same sentence might vary in content as a result of 
differences in their respective contexts that do not map onto any obvious 
indexical elements in the sentence. 

The Wittgenstein of Philosophical Investigations and related texts spoke a 
lot about the context — circumstances, surroundings — of utterances. Was 
he a contextualist? Some contemporary contextualists think so. Indeed, 
some contextualists, most notably Charles Travis, believe that the central 
preoccupation of the later Wittgenstein was to bring out the reasons for, 
and the consequences of, the pervasive context-dependence of content. 
Now, as it happens, in the last twenty-five years a large number of 
philosophers of language, epistemologists and linguists, often with a quite 
different methodological orientation and set of influences from a 
Wittgensteinian like Travis, have come to see context-dependence as a 
deep-seated and enormously consequential feature of meaning. Many now 
believe that context-dependence goes well beyond familiar forms of index- 
icality, and properly understood, is at odds with traditional conceptions of 
semantics. And many believe that contextualism promises novel solutions 
to long-standing problems in epistemology and elsewhere. These days, 
contextualism is where it’s at. It would be interesting, to say the least, if 
the later Wittgenstein should turn out to be an apostle of one of the 
tradition’s most conspicuous contemporary trends. In The Claim of 
Reason, Stanley Cavell noted that “Wittgenstein is still to be received’ by 
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‘this philosophical culture’ (Cavell 1979: xvi—xvii), prompting Barry Stroud 
to wonder what kind of reception ‘work as radical as Wittgenstein’s can 
reasonably be expected to have’ (2000c: 52). But perhaps his time has 
finally come. 

I think that, unfortunately, it has not. I will argue here that attempts to 
find contextualism in Philosophical Investigations do not succeed. Indeed, I 
will try to show that if we read contextualism back into passages in the 
Investigations, we will end up ascribing views to Wittgenstein that he not 
only does not endorse, but which are in active opposition to his intent. 


2. CONTEXTUALISM BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED 


The content of an utterance of a sentence, as I’ve noted, is what is said by 
that utterance.’ In an assertion, for example, what is said is that something is 
so. If I assert, ‘My son likes trucks’, the content of my utterance, what I’m 
saying to be so, is that my son likes trucks. This suggests that, at least in the 
case of assertions, we can conceive the content of an utterance in truth- 
conditional terms — i.e. that we can specify the content of an utterance by 
stating a condition under which it is true. 

Let’s stipulate that semantic properties of linguistic expressions must be 
properties those expressions possess independently of the circumstances of 
particular utterances of them. They are thus properties that remain constant 
across utterances. Where U is an utterance (i.e. a particular uttering on some 
occasion) of a sentence S, let’s say that the content of U is context-dependent 
iff the semantic properties of the expressions constituting S do not suffice 
to determine that U has the content that it does. Derivatively, we might 


" Some philosophers believe that contextualism is not best conceived as a thesis about what is said by 
an utterance. They may believe that talk of what is said is hopelessly nebulous. Or they may believe 
that it captures a category of speech-act content expansive enough to render contextualism, if 
framed as a thesis about that category, trivial. As a consequence, some philosophers prefer not to 
see contextualism as a thesis about the content of an utterance at all, but rather as a thesis about the 
content of a sentence (relative to a context of utterance), a notion often glossed in turn with talk of 
the ‘proposition expressed’ by a sentence. In the interest of avoiding disputes orthogonal to the 
concerns of this chapter, I would be happy to take this tack. However, the contextualist orientation 
that is my main focus here — namely, the so-called ‘radical’ contextualism of Travis and his allies — 
tends to be associated with the denial that sentences, as opposed to utterances, are apt for 
possessing truth-conditional content. It is difficult productively to engage this kind of contextual- 
ism without ceding to a framing of the issue in which what is fundamentally at stake is the content 
of a saying, not of a sentence. And so I will adopt this framing. My own view, in any case, is that 
this framing is correct, and that there is no decisive obstacle to delineating a notion of what is said 
suitable for this purpose. Thanks to John MacFarlane and Elisabeth Camp for discussion of these 
issues. 
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speak of an identifiable feature or part of the content of an utterance U as 
context-dependent, and mean that the semantic properties of the sentence 
do not suffice to determine that feature or part of U’s content. 

It is wholly uncontroversial that some forms of context-dependence are 
pervasive. An utterance by me now of ‘I’m cold’ has a different truth 
condition from an utterance of that sentence by you now (or me at some 
other time), for example, so there are no properties we could assign to the 
sentence in and of itself that would determine, all on their own, the contents 
of our respective utterances of it. But there are familiar strategies for 
accounting for the uncontroversial varieties of context-dependence. In a 
nutshell, the consensus solution is to hold that what possesses truth con- 
ditions is not an uttered sentence itself, but the conjunction of a ‘logical 
form’, as it is sometimes called (i.e. a syntactic item that lexically and 
structurally disambiguates, and perhaps fills in any ellipses of, the uttered 
sentence) and an index (i.e. an 7-tuple consisting of such things as the agent, 
audience, time, location, demonstratum, etc. of a given utterance). On this 
view, although we cannot assign properties to a sentence sufficient to 
determine the content of its utterance, we can assign properties to a syntactic 
item closely related to the sentence that are sufficient to determine precisely 
how the context of the utterance will contribute to fixing the content of the 
utterance. The contribution of context is thus under the control of the 
semantics, in a sense illustrated by the ease with which the project of 
formal, compositional, truth-conditional semantics can make room for 
these innovations. 

We may understand contextualism, for purposes of this chapter, simply 
as the view that content is context-dependent in ways that go beyond the 
familiar ones. We will focus here on two alleged such ways, one associated 
with proper names and one with predicates. According to Travis, 
Wittgenstein seeks to draw our attention to both. 

One feature that distinguishes these putative forms of context- 
dependence from those that philosophers have long acknowledged, it’s 
worth noting, is that the former appear resistant to domestication by the 
strategy just mentioned. The existence of these forms of context- 
dependence would thus appear to spell the doom for truth-conditional 
semantics (henceforth, “T'CS’), understood as the project of assigning 
properties to syntactic items (partly by finding principles for determining 
properties of complex syntactic items on the basis of their parts) such that 
we await only the specification of something like an index to know what the 
truth conditions of a given utterance of a given assertive sentence would be. 
It is in part because this project has been a central focus of philosophy of 
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language and linguistics for some time that contextualism is a radical 
doctrine.” 


3. PROPER NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS 


At the outset of PJ 79, Wittgenstein ascribes to Russell the view that ‘the 
name “Moses” can be defined by means of various descriptions’. For 
example, we might define ‘Moses’ as ‘the man who led the Israelites through 
the wilderness’, or ‘the man who as a child was taken out of the Nile by 
Pharaoh’s daughter’. Wittgenstein points out a feature of our ordinary 
linguistic practices that might be taken to support Russell’s view. Ifa person 
asserts, ‘Moses did not exist’, it is natural to respond along the following 
lines: “What do you mean? Do you mean that there was no single man who 
led the Israelites through the wilderness? Do you mean rather that there was 
no man who as a child was taken of out of the Nile by Pharaoh’s daughter? 
Or something else?’ The gist of these questions might seem to be: what 
description specifies the sense of ‘Moses’ as you (the speaker) use it? 

After noting the apparent support for the Russellian view, Wittgenstein 
goes on: 


But when I make a statement about Moses, am I always ready to substitute some 
one of these descriptions for “Moses”? I shall perhaps say: By “Moses” I understand 
the man who did what the Bible relates of Moses, or at any rate a good deal of it. 
But how much? Have I decided how much must be proved false for me to give up 
my proposition as false? Has the name “Moses” got a fixed and unequivocal use for 
me in all possible cases? Is it not the case that I have, so to speak, a whole series of 
props in readiness, and am ready to lean on one if another should be taken from 
under me and vice versa? Consider another case. When I say “N is dead”, then 
something like the following may hold for the meaning of the name “N”: I believe 
that a human being has lived, whom I (1) have seen in such and such places, who 
(2) looked like this (pictures), (3) has done such and such things, and (4) bore the 
name “N” in social life. Asked what I understand by “N”, I should enumerate all or 
some of these points, and different ones on different occasions. So my definition of “N” 
would perhaps be “the man of whom all this is true”. But if some point now 
proves false? Shall I be prepared to declare the proposition “N is dead” false even 
if it is only something which strikes me as incidental that has turned out false? But 
where are the bounds of the incidental? [fT had given a definition of the name in 
such a case, I should now be ready to alter it. (PI 79) 


* Some philosophers accept the existence of the kinds of context-sensitivity asserted by contextualists, 
but believe that TCS can accommodate these kinds of context-sensitivity by introducing appropriate 
parameters into the index. I agree with Travis and others that this strategy is untenable. But that is not 
my topic here. 
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Following Travis (1989: 253), I have italicized two sentences in this passage; 
they constitute the ‘italicized remarks’ mentioned below. 

According to Travis, Wittgenstein here puts forth the thesis that ‘when it 
comes to saying what the sense of [a] name was, different things on different 
occasions will count as correct answers to that question, or more simply, 
there will be different things on different occasions which that sense counts 
as being (or having been)’ (1989: 255-6). Travis takes it that ‘parts of [the 
thesis] are in both italicized remarks’ (1989: 255). Note that by ‘sense’, Travis 
means Fregean sense. We may follow Travis in linking Fregean sense to 
what I am here calling content. Thus construed, the sense of a proper name, 
as it is used in a given utterance, fixes part of the content, part of what is said, 
by that utterance. 

As Travis notes, the thesis conflicts not just with the Russellian view but 
with the ‘cluster’ view that Kripke finds in this passage. On Kripke’s 
interpretation, Wittgenstein is suggesting that the meaning of a name is 
given by a whole ‘cluster’ of descriptions, such that the reference of the 
name is whatever object satisfies ‘enough or most’ of these descriptions 
(Kripke 1980: 31).’ But as Travis sees it, this view retains the assumption that 
it is Wittgenstein’s primary concern to undermine: namely, that a proper 
name has the same sense on every occasion of its use. For Travis, 
Wittgenstein’s real aim is to get us to see possibilities like the following: 
(1) that in some context that might arise in which I use ‘Moses’ in a 
sentence, ‘the man who led the Israelites through the wilderness’ would 
be part of an accurate specification of the sense of that name as I use it, but 
(2) that in some other context that might arise in which I use ‘Moses’ in a 
sentence, that description would not be part of a correct specification of the 
sense of that name as I use it. For Travis’s Wittgenstein, unlike Kripke’s, the 
meaning of a name, conceived as something the name carries with it 
unchanged through occasions of use, does not on its own determine the 
name-in-use’s contribution to what is said by an utterance. What has a sense 
is not a name fout court, but a name as uttered on a particular occasion. And 
what sense the name thus has will vary from context to context, even while 
the name’s meaning — its semantic properties, such as they may be — remains 
unchanged. This view is a form of contextualism. 


> In fact, it’s not completely clear that Kripke ascribes a view about the meanings of names to 
Wittgenstein. He introduces his distinction between theories of the meanings of names and theories 
of how the references of names are determined immediately after quoting the passage from 
Wittgenstein, and he doesn’t unambiguously assert that Wittgenstein offers a theory of the former 
sort (1980: 32-3). But Travis follows common interpretive practice in assuming that he does intend 
such an assertion. 
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In one dimension, however, Travis’s interpretation is very close to 
Kripke’s: he shares Kripke’s view that Wittgenstein is a descriptivist. That 
is, he takes Wittgenstein to hold that a name’s sense can be specified via 
descriptions. Travis is quite upfront about this attribution. He notes that 
among the ‘elements in the Russellian trial balloon [i.e. the view 
Wittgenstein ascribes to Russell] which are not under challenge here’ is 
the view that ‘the sense of a name is specifiable in terms of general proper- 
ties, so in giving descriptions which would then be taken as saying to whom 
the name is understood to refer’ (1989: 253). 

On what basis does Travis view Wittgenstein as a descriptivist? 
According to Travis, descriptivism ‘appears to be endorsed in the first 
italicized passage’, i.e. the sentence, ‘Asked what I understand by “N”, I 
should enumerate all or some of these points, and different ones on different 
occasions.’ Evidently Travis ascribes to Wittgenstein the following assump- 
tion: when one offers a description of a person in response to a question 
about what one understands by a certain proper name, one is best under- 
stood as purporting to give the sense of the name as one uses, or has used, it. 
The ascription of this assumption is essential to Travis’s attempt to read 
contextualism into PJ 79: it is that assumption that enables Travis to 
construe Wittgenstein as moving from the observation that descriptions 
apt for answering a question about the understanding of a name in one 
context will not be apt in other contexts to the conclusion that the sense of 
the name varies from context to context. 

It seems to me, however, that this assumption is Wittgenstein’s real 
target. 

To begin with, we ought to note its sheer implausibility. Consider a 
typical context for asking a question of the form, “What do you understand 
by [the name] “N”?’ Suppose I’m sitting with a friend at a coffee shop and I 
start gossiping about someone I call ‘Charles Travis’. I say, among other 
things, ‘Charles Travis will be at the APA this year.’ My friend asks, “What 
do you understand by “Charles Travis”? I might give various definite or 
indefinite descriptions at this point: ‘a philosopher of language who for- 
merly taught at Northwestern’, ‘a leading contextualist’, ‘the greatest living 
admirer of John Cook Wilson’, ‘the fellow you and I had dinner with in 
Evanston three Octobers ago’, etc. If Travis happens to walk by our table 
immediately after my friend asks her question, I might just answer, ‘the guy 
walking by our table’. As Wittgenstein points out, what I say will vary 
depending upon the occasion. 

But upon what features of the occasion? If I am a rational, cooperative 
person, the descriptions I provide will be shaped by my beliefs about which 
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such descriptions might effectively answer my friend’s question. And these 
beliefs will in turn be shaped by beliefs about my friend: for one thing, 
about the nature of the doubt or puzzlement that prompts her to ask the 
question. For example, I may have reason to think that my friend suspects 
me of confusing Charles Travis with Charles Taylor, or of conflating the 
two into one person. Or, although this sort of case is less frequently 
encountered in ordinary discussion, I may have reason to believe that my 
friend suspects that I am guilty of an elaborate hoax concerning the 
existence of a philosopher named ‘Charles Travis’. I will likely offer different 
descriptions depending upon which of these possibilities I take to be so. 
And the descriptions I select will be further dependent upon my beliefs 
about my friend’s relevant background knowledge. For example, if I believe 
my friend (who, let’s say, I take to suspect me of confusing Travis with 
Taylor) has forgotten about our dinner with Travis three Octobers ago, I 
will see little to be gained by citing that particular datum. If] don’t think my 
friend would recognize Travis on sight, I’d be less likely to mention that he’s 
the guy who just walked by. And so on. 

These considerations suffice to explain why I will offer ‘different points 
on different occasions’ in response to the question, “What do you under- 
stand by “Charles Travis”?’ By the same token, however, they make it highly 
implausible that a given answer to this question by me ought to be taken to 
specify the sense of that name as used in the utterance prompting the 
question. Even if we are amenable to the idea of a descriptive sense for 
‘Charles Travis’, and even if we are amenable to the idea that the name’s 
descriptive sense will vary from use to use, it seems absurd to suppose that 
the contextual factors shaping its sense are the same as those we have noted 
to shape the response I offer to my friend’s question. The factors shaping the 
latter include beliefs on my part about the nature of the doubt prompting 
my friend’s question and about her background knowledge. Why should 
these facts about my friend have anything to do with the sense of the name 
as I uttered it — with what I said in uttering it? The peculiarity of positing 
such a connection is reinforced by the observation that at the time of my 
utterance, my friend hadn’t yet voiced her question, nor, may we suppose, 
had I any reason to think that she would. Did I then not know what I was 
saying until my friend spoke? 

Surely once we recognize the character of the contextual factors shaping 
my answer to my friend’s question, we should say rather this: that the 
descriptive sense of my utterance (such as it is) is one thing, and the 
descriptive material needed to quell my friend’s doubt is another. Perhaps 
the descriptions I offer in responding to my friend articulate the sense of the 
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name on my lips. But if they do, that’s in the nature of a coincidence. For 
my response is in the business of quelling my friend’s doubt, not of 
articulating the sense of the name. 

It’s true that the various possible doubts I have imagined prompting my 
friend’s question are all such that she might equally have asked, “Who do 
you take yourself to refer to with “Charles Travis”? If, by contrast, I 
interpret my friend’s question as tantamount to asking, “What is the 
Fregean sense of “Charles Travis” as you just used it?’, then any variation 
in the answers I might give to that question will of course reflect variations 
in my understanding of the sense of that name as I use it. But anyone who 
wants to make something of this point is obligated to actually argue that, 
despite appearances to the contrary, questions like “What do you under- 
stand by “Charles Travis”?’, when pressed in ordinary discourse, ought to be 
given the latter interpretation. We need such an argument if, with Travis, 
we are to saddle Wittgenstein with contextualist descriptivism on the basis 
of his remark, ‘Asked what I understand by “N”, I should enumerate all or 
some of these points, and different ones on different occasions.’ 

So far, Pve suggested that Travis reads something into this remark that 
isn’t there: the remark merely reports on a familiar phenomenon that is not 
itself plausibly regarded as evidence of Travis’s view. But doesn’t 
Wittgenstein himself draw a semantic conclusion from his observation? 
After all, he writes that his point ‘may be expressed like this: I use the 
name “N” without a fixed meaning [Bedeutung]’ (PI 79). But of course, 
Wittgenstein goes on immediately to say, ‘Say what you choose, so long as it 
does not prevent you from seeing the facts’ (PI 79). And I want to claim that 
it would be a serious mistake to take anything Wittgenstein has to say about 
‘meaning’ in P/ 79 and surrounding passages to amount to an endorsement 
of Travis’s assumption that the descriptions provided by a name specify the 
sense of that name as uttered, and so express the descriptive contribution of 
that name to the content of the utterance. It would be a serious mistake 
because, as I will now argue, Wittgenstein is actively cautioning against that 
assumption. 

Why believe that names have descriptive senses to begin with? One of the 
main reasons philosophers have been attracted to the idea is a thought 
Travis expresses with the remark that descriptions might ‘state what guide 
to a referent the sense counts as providing’ (1989: 253). Travis endorses the 
idea of senses as ‘guides’, as long as that idea is disentangled from the 
traditional non-contextualist view of the senses names are fit to bear. He 
writes, “When such things [i.e. issues of the context-dependence of content] 
are spelled out in the right way, there is no harm in the underlying intuition 
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that there is something to be understood about a name which guides us to 
its referent ...’ (1989: 274). 

In casting the sense of a name as ‘guiding’ us to the name’s referent, 
Travis is obviously not claiming that the sense guides us to the location of 
the referent, as if it were a GPS tracking unit. The thought must be rather 
that the sense guides us to knowledge of which object is the referent. Even 
without going in any detail into the question of what it is to know which 
object is the referent of a name — of what, exactly, constitutes such knowl- 
edge — we can see one structural assumption imposed by the guidance idea. 
The assumption is that it is possible to grasp the sense of a name independ- 
ently of, in advance of, knowing which object is the name’s referent. Just as 
a set of clues cannot guide me to the solution to a puzzle if it is a condition 
on understanding the clues that I know the solution, a sense cannot guide 
me to a referent if it is a condition on knowing or grasping the sense that I 
know which object is the referent. Senses specifiable by description now 
seem the natural choice, because one does not need to know which object 
uniquely satisfies a given set of descriptions, or even whether any object does 
uniquely satisfy a given set of descriptions, in order to understand those 
descriptions and to associate them with a name. We might think of the 
descriptions as identifying criteria for an object’s counting as the referent, 
and one can grasp such criteria without knowing what in fact satisfies them. 

Now consider Wittgenstein’s follow-up to the first italicized remark. He 
suggests initially that ‘my definition of “N” would perhaps be the man of 
whom all the descriptions he cites or might cite in response to “What do you 
understand by “N”?’ are true. He then imagines that one of the points he’s 
enumerated in response to this question ‘proves false’. What Wittgenstein is 
presumably imagining is the discovery that, for example, nothing satisfies 
one of the descriptions he cites. Rather than feeling obliged to recant his 
original assertion of ‘N is dead’, he suggests that ‘If I had given a definition 
of the name in such a case, I should now be ready to alter it.’ 

Travis takes Wittgenstein in this sentence to be advancing the thesis that 
‘what would count as correct statements of the sense of a name on some 
occasions for stating the sense would not do so on others’ (1989: 255). 
Travis’s thought is that if one of the points Wittgenstein enumerated 
hadn’t been proven false, his original answer to the question would have 
counted as a correct statement of the sense of ‘N’ as it was used in his 
utterance; but as things stand, the original answer does not count as a 
correct statement of the sense. What Wittgenstein describes more specifi- 
cally, however, is a scenario in which he is prepared to change his first answer 
to the question upon discovery of the error. If, a la Travis, we take 
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Wittgenstein to hold that the descriptions he gives in answer to the question 
what he understands by ‘N’ specify the sense of that name as he used it, then 
we need to interpret him as describing a scenario in which he changes his 
view about the sense carried by ‘N’ in his original utterance of ‘N is dead’. In 
altering his first answer, he is saying that he was mistaken, at least in part, in 
specifying the sense of “N’ as he did. He is saying that he was, in that respect, 
wrong about the sense of “N’ on his lips. 

On Travis’s interpretation of what Wittgenstein’s responses to the ques- 
tion are supposed to do (namely, specify sense), it follows that Wittgenstein 
was initially mistaken about what he was saying in uttering “N is dead’. That 
in itself is not overly troubling. It’s certainly possible for speakers to be 
mistaken about the contents of their own utterances; ‘You don’t know what 
you're saying’ sometimes expresses a criticism meant to be taken literally. 
But if one is capable of being wrong about which descriptions specify the 
sense of a name as one uses it, and more particularly, if one’s being right or 
wrong about this is a matter to be decided on the basis of such consid- 
erations as whether anything satisfies these descriptions, then the idea that 
descriptive senses serve as guides to referents is put under severe strain. Talk 
of guidance is apposite only because knowledge of the descriptive import of 
a name is envisioned as independent of and prior to knowledge of which 
object, if any, satisfies those descriptions. But Wittgenstein’s accounting of 
the relationship between the descriptions a speaker associates with a name 
and the facts about what satisfies those descriptions denies precisely this 
point. What he describes is not a scenario in which his grasp of the 
descriptions associated with ‘N’ tells him which object is the referent of 
‘N’, but rather a scenario in which discoveries about the relevant bits of the 
world tell him which descriptions to associate with ‘N’. And so the descrip- 
tions do not after all lead the way. They are not the guides. 

There is a lot to be said about the idea that Travis expresses in casting 
descriptions as articulating ‘what guide to a referent the sense counts as 
providing’, much of which would take us too far afield. But one thing to be 
said about that idea is that it might appear to gain support from our practice 
of responding to doubts about our use of names by describing features that 
we take the referent of the name to possess. I am suggesting that the real 
purpose of PJ 79 is to undermine this appearance. Closer attention to our 
practice suggests that the descriptions we give in responding to challenges 
are not intelligibly understood as specifying guides, in the envisioned sense, 
to referents. But then a central motivation for descriptivism is undermined. 

A second thing to be said about the guidance idea is that it is closely 
related to another train of thought. That train of thought goes as follows. 
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On a descriptivist conception of sense, Wittgenstein can say to anyone who 
challenges his understanding of “N’: “Look, in saying “N is dead”, I was 
saying that whichever individual it is that is F, Gand 7 is dead.’ And the 
possibility of this response seems to guarantee that Wittgenstein’s utterance 
was contentful even if no actual referent is forthcoming. That is to say, even 
if it turns out that there is no unique individual that is F, Gand H, it would 
seem we can still understand what Wittgenstein was saying to be so, what 
state of affairs he envisioned to obtain. On the other hand, if there is no 
descriptive restatement available of the content of Wittgenstein’s utterance, 
then in a situation in which there is good reason to doubt that ‘N’, as 
Wittgenstein used it, had a reference, we would seem to have no handle on 
what his utterance said to be so. We cannot say, ‘In saying “N is dead”, 
Wittgenstein said that N is dead’, if we don’t ourselves take ‘N’ to refer to 
anything. Nor can we offer a descriptive restatement, since, by supposition, 
there is no descriptive restatement. We must, it seems, conclude 
Wittgenstein did not in fact say anything at all. But then it is not merely 
the truth-value of Wittgenstein’s assertion, but the question of whether he 
so much as made a contentful assertion at all, that is hostage to empirical 
facts about the ostensible subject matter of the remark. And that depend- 
ence for intelligibility on the empirical can seem — that is to say, it has 
seemed to many philosophers — intolerable. 

This train of thought, in particular its final stage, is also an explicit target 
of Wittgenstein’s reflections: 


Suppose I give this explanation: “I take ‘Moses’ to mean the man, if there was such a 
man, who led the Israelites out of Egypt, whatever he was called then and whatever he 
may or may not have done besides.” But similar doubts to those about “Moses” are 
possible about the words of this explanation (what are you calling “Egypt”, whom the 
“Israelites” etc.?). Nor would these questions come to an end when we got down to 
words like “red”, “dark”, “sweet”. “But then how does an explanation help me to 
understand, if after all it is not the final one? In that case the explanation is never 
completed; so I still don’t understand what he means, and never shall!” As though 
an explanation as it were hung in the air unless supported by another one. Whereas 
an explanation may indeed rest on another one that has been given, but none stands 
in need of another unless we require it to prevent a misunderstanding. One might 
say: an explanation serves to remove or to avert a misunderstanding one, that 
is, that would occur but for the explanation; not every one that I can imagine. 

It may easily look as if every doubt merely revealed an existing gap in the 
foundations; so that secure understanding is only possible if we first doubt every 
thing that can be doubted, and then remove all these doubts. 

The sign post isin order if, under normal circumstances, it fulfils its purpose. 
(PI 87) 
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Here Wittgenstein begins by imagining a descriptive specification of which 
person he means by ‘Moses’. He points out that such a specification does 
not in fact guarantee an understanding of who he means by that name. For 
we can imagine circumstances whose discovery would prompt legitimate 
doubts about what Wittgenstein is speaking of with the words in which he 
couches his descriptive specification. Reflection on the regress that now 
obviously arises prompts the interlocutor to the despairing conclusion, ‘so I 
still don’t understand what he means, and never shall!’ 

Wittgenstein’s response is to suggest that this reaction stems at least in 
part from a misconstrual of the familiar phenomenon from which the whole 
train of thought began: the phenomenon of explaining the use of names by 
giving descriptions. Due attention to what goes on in these explanations 
shows that they do not after all embody a commitment to the crucial 
assumption: the assumption that we understand who or what a person 
means with certain words only if we have found a specification of his 
meaning whose intelligibility does not depend on any contingent worldly 
facts, and hence which is invulnerable to doubt. For when we give our 
explanations-by-description, we muster up descriptions that are keyed to 
the specific doubts at issue, and in whose intelligibility we place faith despite 
the fact that there is no guarantee against our discovering things that 
threaten that faith. Wherever the assumption comes from, then, it is not 
the deliverance of careful attention to the relevant ordinary linguistic 
practices and to the conception of understanding those practices embody. 


4. FAMILY RESEMBLANCES 


Travis writes: 


Suppose I say (on an occasion, of course), ‘Something satisfies the concept chair iff 
it is a chair.’ I purport to state some condition for something’s being a chair. What 
condition? That depends on how ‘chair’ is to be understood on the use I made of it 
in stating that condition: on what would count as a chair where being one is 
understood as it would be on that use. The idea of family resemblance (on the 
present reading) is that different things would so count on different occasions for 
the counting on different admissible understandings of being what ‘chair’ speaks 
of, namely, a chair, so on different uses of ‘chair’. (2006: 59) 


According to Travis, when I use the clause, ‘it is a chair’ to state a condition 
on objects, what condition I state will vary from occasion to occasion 
depending upon what counts as satisfying the common noun ‘chair’ as I 
use it on these occasions. So a given object might meet the condition I 
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thereby state on one occasion while failing to meet the condition I thereby 
state on another occasion — not because the object changes, but because the 
condition I state does. This view is a form of contextualism. It is also, says 
Travis in the passage just quoted, ‘the idea of family resemblance’. Recanati 
(2005: 190ff.) casts a very similar view as ‘in the spirit of Wittgenstein’, and 
Bezuidenhout agrees (2002: 123ff.). 

The term ‘family resemblance’ is introduced in PI 67. In PI 66, 
Wittgenstein asks us to look for features common to all the activities we 
call ‘games’ and distinguishing them as such. He suggests that any feature 
we come up with — amusingness, competitiveness, having winners and 
losers, etc. — will turn out to fit only some of those activities. The ‘result 
of this examination’ is that we see not universally shared features, but rather 
‘a complicated network of similarities overlapping and criss-crossing: some- 
times overall similarities, sometimes similarities of detail’ (PJ 66). And he 
says, ‘I can think of no better expression to characterize these similarities 
than “family resemblances” (PI 67). 

The phrase ‘family resemblance’, then, is used to formulate the following 
observation: if we try to find features in common to all the items we group 
under a general term like ‘game’, we will find instead family resemblances. 
But for Travis (and Recanati), the ‘idea of family resemblance’ is the thesis 
that what we state to be so of an object, in calling it a ‘game’ (or some other 
general term), will vary from occasion to occasion. The question is why this 
thesis should be thought to be the message of Wittgenstein’s observation. I 
take it the train of thought ascribed to Wittgenstein is this. Suppose on 
some occasion you classify an activity that is amusing but lacks winning and 
losing as a ‘game’. (Wittgenstein gives an example of such an activity: ‘ring- 
a-ring-a-roses’.) Suppose on another occasion you classify an activity that 
has winning and losing but is not amusing as a ‘game’. That these activities 
have such different features suggests that you are operating on these two 
occasions with, as Travis would put it, different understandings of being 
what ‘game’ speaks of. Accordingly, what you state to be so of the first 
activity, in calling it a ‘game’, differs from what you state to be so of the 
second activity in calling it a ‘game’. 

But I think this interpretation of the message of Wittgenstein’s family 
resemblance observation gets his intent almost exactly backwards. To begin 
with, we should note that Wittgenstein takes his observation to hold equally 
well if we substitute talk of the ‘the concept of game’ for talk of ‘the term 
“game” (PI 71, 75). It would beg the question against the contextualist 
interpretation to assume that Wittgenstein understands concepts as items at 
the level of content (a /a much of the contemporary literature), so that 
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sameness of concept would guarantee sameness of content. But however we 
construe Wittgenstein’s talk of concepts — and what we ought to do, here as 
elsewhere, is to construe his words as untechnically as possible, as giving us 
no more or less than those words do in ordinary discourse — his point, self- 
evidently, is that it is the same concept that is correctly applied from case to 
case even as different family resemblances come into play. And that is 
enough to ensure that there is a striking failure of fit between the text and 
Travis’s and Recanati’s designs upon it. For Travis and Recanati, differences 
in which family resemblances are present or otherwise salient on occasions 
for applying a given term entail, or at least make likely, differences in the 
content one would express in applying that term. But Wittgenstein’s 
explicit point is that differences in which family resemblances are present 
do not entail a difference in the concept one applies. Again, the problem is 
not that it is impossible to understand the notion of a concept is such a way 
as to render these claims consistent. The problem is the great oddity of 
taking Wittgenstein, in making the latter claim, to be thereby arguing for 
the former. 

A proponent of the Travis—Recanati interpretation might object that 
Wittgenstein does not merely make his observation about family resem- 
blances and then set it aside: the observation is rather a springboard to larger 
and deeper philosophical points. And that is certainly true. But reflection on 
these larger points just reinforces that the contextualist interpretation is 
misjudged. 

One of the central strands of the reflections prompted by P/ 66 and PI 67 
concerns the question of how concepts and meanings are to be explained. 
Suppose we are asked to explain a given concept. How are we to do so? One 
implication of the family resemblance observation is that for at least a large 
range of the concepts associated with ordinary general terms, there will be 
no common feature F such that we can explain the concept by saying, ‘An 
object falls under the concept iff it is F.’ We will be unable to delineate such 
a feature even if we help ourselves to talk of logical sums or other such 
apparatus (PI 67, 68). In such cases, we can do no better than give some 
examples and point out some of the family resemblances they exemplify: 
‘How should we explain to someone what a game is? I imagine that we 
should describe games to him, and we might add: “This and similar things 
are called ‘games””’ (PI 69). 

Notice that appreciating this point about explanation does not require 
denying that there is something in common to all the things we call ‘games’. 
What all the activities we call ‘games’ have in common, setting aside errors in 
our application of the term, is that they are games. We need that piece of 
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sanity if we are to say, as Wittgenstein does in the sentence just quoted, that 
we can explain to someone what we call ‘games’ by describing, precisely, 
games. But this fact about the things we call ‘games’ — namely, that they are 
games — is not a fact we can have in view in advance of our possession of the 
concept of a game. It is thus nota feature to which we can appeal in explaining 
that concept, or similarly, the meaning or application of that term.* 

Now, what can seem troubling about the kind of explanation 
Wittgenstein envisions, in which we describe some games and say, 
‘Games are things like this’, is its vulnerability to misunderstanding. We 
might wonder: how can we ensure that the recipient of the explanation takes 
the examples in the right way — that she picks up on the right similarities, 
that she brings to bear what she’s learned from these examples to new cases 
in ways of which we would approve? And the answer, of course, is that we 
cannot ensure this. But that is not a distinctive failing of this kind of 
explanation: ‘giving examples is not an indirect means of explaining — in 
default of a better. For any general definition can be misunderstood too’ 
(PI 71). Concepts like that of a game, whose ‘family resemblance’ character 
is so obvious, are useful for Wittgenstein in that they provide a particularly 
vivid illustration of a moral that holds more generally. The moral might be 
put this way: if explanation of our words and concepts is to be possible, the 
target of the explanation must have, or acquire, something that cannot itself 
be imparted by an explanation. She must have, as we might put it, the right 
sensibility. She must react to and employ and build upon our explanations 
in ways that place her within the circle of competent users of our words and 
concepts. 

This thought, which from one perspective is near platitudinous, none- 
theless has crucially important ramifications for Wittgenstein. It is a mem- 
ber of a small family of interrelated themes and points of emphasis that 
inform the whole of the Investigations. They are continually deployed in 
Wittgenstein’s various attempts to loosen the grip of what he regards as 
confused and damaging philosophical conceptions and pictures. 

Tracing this deployment would take us well beyond the bounds of this 
chapter. But enough has been said, I think, to make clear how ill-suited is 
the contextualist interpretation of the ‘idea of family resemblance’ for 
making sense of the line of thought just briefly traced. The examination 
of ‘game’, a term whose applications so strikingly exhibit a family resem- 
blance character, cannot do its work if we react to the examination with the 


* Tt is just because noting that games are games goes no distance towards elucidating the concept of a 
game that we do not think to mention it when asked, as in PJ 66, to list features common to games. 
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thought, “Well, if the features of the activities we call “games” vary so greatly 
from case to case, then there is surely some level at which our understanding, 
our concept, of what counts as a “game” varies from case to case.’ This 
thought is essential for motivating the contextualist interpretation. But 
what is needed to grasp the point of Wittgenstein’s appeal to family 
resemblance terms is to appreciate precisely that sameness of concept 
needn t correspond to sameness of features in the examples we cite to explain 
the concept. That is what is supposed to impress upon us the dependence of 
successful explanation, of achieving understanding, upon sensibility — upon 
the recipient’s taking up and making use of the explanation in ways that will 
bring her in line with us but which the explanation itself cannot guarantee. 

Again, I don’t wish to deny that talk of ‘concepts’ and ‘understanding’ is 
malleable enough that we could find a way to interpret Wittgenstein’s 
remarks so as to render them consistent with the contextualist view that 
Travis associates with ‘the idea of family resemblance’. But the fact that a 
text can be interpreted in such a way that it is not logically inconsistent with 
a given view is, needless to say, a thin basis upon which to justify attribution 
of that view to it. 


5. INGENUITY, INSIGHT AND LANGUAGE MASTERY 


The Jnvestigations might be taken to provide support for contextualism not 
merely by explicitly agitating for it, but more indirectly by challenging its 
nemesis: truth-conditional semantics (TCS). 

According to Travis, one of Wittgenstein’s key thoughts is that, “We can 
add new ways of using words to the ways with which we are already familiar 
by something like ingenuity and insight, applied to the novel occasions 
which make such new uses for words apt’ (2006: 27). Travis goes on: “The 
appeal just signaled to such notions as ingenuity and insight (as to the needs 
of novel occasions, e.g. for describing things) is meant to contrast with that 
idea, common to Dummett, and Davidson, as to what a mature state [of 
language mastery] would be like’ (2006: 27). We can set aside Dummett. 
Davidson is of interest to Travis because he is a stand-in, aptly enough, for 
TCS. So we need to ask if the accusation sticks in this case. 

Travis is certainly right about the thought he ascribes to Wittgenstein. 
One way to understand the thought is as a corollary of another which 
Wittgenstein is concerned to emphasize in a number of places: that under- 
standing the meaning of a word does not mean having a piece of knowledge 
equipped to automatically deliver an answer, in every case one might or 
even does in fact encounter, about how the word is to be correctly applied in 
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that case. No matter how well one understands the meaning of a word, and 
no matter how well one is informed about the relevant circumstances that, 
on a given occasion, might be thought relevant to the question of how the 
word is to be applied on that occasion, there is no guarantee that an answer 
to that question will be obvious — no guarantee that there will be no room 
for reasonable doubt about which answer to give. At the limit, there may be 
no honest course of action except a refusal to come down on one side or the 
other. But short of that limit, application of the word may call, not merely 
for a bare appeal to what one already knows about the meaning of the word, 
but for, as Travis says, ‘ingenuity and insight’. And it may require, as it were, 
not just a backward-looking justification but a forward-looking leap of faith: 
faith that one’s new use of the word will seem apt in retrospect.’ 

These thoughts may be seen in turn as further steps in the reflections 
outlined in the last section. We’ve seen that any explanation we might 
provide of, say, what a game is might be misunderstood. But, Wittgenstein 
writes, ‘Isn’t my knowledge, my concept of a game, completely expressed in 
the explanations that I could give?’ (P75). And so what we know when we 
understand the meaning of ‘game’, or the concept of a game, is not itself 
something that leaves no room for misunderstanding or doubt; it is not 
something our possession of which could ensure that we will always see 
straightaway how the word ought to be applied; it is not something whose 
presence obviates the need for ingenuity or insight. 

Why does Travis think TCS cannot countenance this point? Travis 
imagines a French toddler, Ghislaine, who has begun to use the word 
‘chaussure’, in at least a few contexts, in ways that her parents regard as 
correct. Ghislaine is in what Travis, in homage to section 1 of Philosophical 
Investigations, calls an ‘Augustinian stage’ of language use — that is, a stage 
one is in when one is on the way to a mature mastery of the language but has 
not yet gotten there. Now, Ghislaine certainly does not ‘know all there is to 
know as to how, and of what, “chaussure” might, on occasion, be used 
correctly’ (2006: 25). But, given the Wittgensteinian thoughts just retailed, 
a mature language user does not know any such thing either: the presence 
or absence of such knowledge is not what constitutes the difference between 
a mature speaker and a person at an Augustinian stage. And he thinks a 
TCS-ist, as represented by Donald Davidson, must disagree: 


For, on Davidson’s conception of a theory of meaning for a language, the French 
open sentence, ‘ sont chaussures,’ has a satisfaction condition which would 


> For an elegant discussion of points in this area see Cavell 1979 ch. VII. 
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look like, or amount to, this: “Things satisfy “ sont chaussures” iff they A.’ ... 
So if one knew the satisfaction condition, or what it states, one would know all 
there is to know as to when what is said of items, in using ‘sont chaussures’ to mean 
what it does in French _ so in using it to say of those items what it does would be 
true. (2006: 25) 


He goes on: 


So for ... Davidson, Ghislaine will make a qualitative leap in moving from her 
Augustinian state to a mature one. She will gain knowledge of a fact which entails 
all that she will then be prepared to recognize, including both what, in her 
Augustinian state, she is already prepared, and what she is not yet prepared, to 
recognize as to when in speaking ‘sont chaussures’ of things (in speaking French) 
one would speak truth. 


It is on the basis of this analysis of Davidson’s view that Travis takes it 
to run counter to Wittgenstein’s reflections on the role of ingenuity and 
insight. 

On Davidson’s view, according to Travis, knowing the satisfaction 
condition for ‘sont chaussures’ entails that one ‘would know all there is to 
know’ about the circumstances under which a mature French speaker 
would be prepared to recognize objects as satisfying ‘sont chaussures’. 
Thus imagine a description of some objects in which it is not explicitly 
given that the objects are shoes. Suppose that even so a mature French 
speaker would be prepared to recognize, on the basis of that description, 
that the objects satisfy sont chaussures’. That a mature French 
speaker would be prepared to recognize that the objects satisfy ‘ sont 
chaussures’ on the basis of that description is then something to be known 
about the circumstances under which a mature French speaker would be 
prepared to recognize objects as satisfying ‘ sont chaussures’. So some- 
one who knows “all there is to know’ about these circumstances would know 
this fact in particular. It follows that for Travis’s Davidson, knowing the 
satisfaction condition for ‘ sont chaussures’ — as given in an axiom like, 
‘Things satisfy “ sont chaussures” iff they are shoes’ — suffices for 
knowing that given this particular description of these objects, a mature 
French speaker will take the objects to satisfy ‘ sont chaussures’. And 
the claim that having the former piece of knowledge automatically suffices 
for having the latter does seem to clash with the idea that we will sometimes 
need ingenuity and insight if we are to know how to apply a term. 

The problem, of course, is that this line of thought involves a patently 
fallacious move. Granting TCS, a theory apt for characterizing the mean- 
ings of French utterances and sentences will indeed contain an axiom like, 
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“Things satisfy “ sont chaussures” iff they are shoes.’ Knowing this 
fact, we know an important fact about competent French speakers: namely, 
that when faced with an utterance of a sentence of the form, ‘S sont 
chaussures’, they will believe that utterance to be true if and only if they 
believe the objects denoted by the term replacing ‘S’ to be shoes. The 
capacity of this piece of knowledge to help us determine, in a given case, 
whether or not a mature French speaker will regard as true a given utterance 
of a given sentence of the form, ‘S sont chaussures’ depends, obviously, on 
our knowing whether or not a mature French speaker will regard the objects 
denoted by the term replacing ‘S’ as shoes. And there is no basis for ascribing 
to a proponent of TCS the bizarre claim that knowledge of the satisfaction 
condition of ‘ sont chaussures’ automatically brings with it knowledge 
of all there is to know about the circumstances under which French speakers 
will regard things as shoes. It is perfectly consistent to hold both that a 
person who understands French will have a piece of knowledge summarized 
by the above satisfaction condition for ‘chaussures’ and to hold that know- 
ing whether a mature French speaker would regard such-and-such objects as 
shoes will sometimes (or for that matter, always) require ingenuity and 
insight. 

Travis’s belief to the contrary may be encouraged by the assumption that 
a truth-conditional theory of meaning purports to articulate a set of rules 
that a mature speaker of a language follows in making competent use of the 
language. So construed, a truth-conditional theory attempts to characterize 
a psychological structure possessed by a mature speaker that guides, and 
thus explains, both her production and understanding of utterances. On the 
most natural ways of developing this idea, it conflicts with Wittgenstein’s 
insight. 

But it is simply a mistake to suppose that such psychologism must be part 
of TCS as such. Certainly there must be a link between what a truth- 
conditional theory tells us about a language and the actual practice of 
speaking and understanding that language. Natural-language semantics 
just és (part of) the study of the actual practice of speaking and under- 
standing a language; there is nothing else for it to be. But the requisite link is 
already provided for by the requirement (here I bracket indexicality for 
ease of exposition) that the right-hand side of a T-sentence theorem of a 
truth-conditional theory of meaning for a language L — a theorem of the 
form, ‘S is true iff p’, with ‘S’ replaced by the name of a sentence and ‘p’ by a 


6 : : : + : + : : . . + 
That this axiom involves an oversimplified understanding of the notion of satisfaction is obviously 
irrelevant for the present discussion. 
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sentence — specify the content of an utterance of S by a speaker of L. This 
requirement ensures that on the truth-conditional approach, semantics is 
the study of a certain important property of particular uses of language — 
namely, contents of utterances — and correlatively, of a central aspect of 
what one understands when one understands a language in use. It thus 
ensures that semantics on the truth-conditional approach is part of the 
study of the practice of speaking and understanding a language. The idea 
that knowledge of a theory of meaning explains language mastery (or even 
that it would suffice for mastery of the language, a weaker idea that 
Davidson himself did admittedly toy with) is thus gratuitous. 


6. CONCLUSION 


In closing, I should allow that the question of whether Wittgenstein is 
productively associated with contextualism is a large one, and that I have 
only scratched the surface here. Broadly speaking, there are two ways to try 
to secure for contextualism the later Wittgenstein’s imprimatur. One might 
seek to read specific passages of the /nvestigations as endorsing or encour- 
aging contextualism. Or one might try to portray contextualism as in accord 
with general themes or ideas that seem Wittgensteinian in nature — such as 
the idea that meaning is closely tied to use. In this essay I follow up only on 
attempts of the former sort, and then only some of those that have been, or 
might intelligibly be, offered.’ My thesis has been that finding contextual- 
ism in the passages in the Jnvestigations here discussed is not merely 
unwarranted; it is at cross-purposes with an appreciation of the points 
about explanation and understanding that these passages are chiefly con- 
cerned to provide.” 


NI 


For discussion of attempts of the latter sort, see Bridges, ms. It’s worth mentioning a further limitation 
on the present discussion: in keeping with the focus of this volume, I focused almost exclusively on PI. 
Some writers have ascribed varieties of epistemic contextualism to Wittgenstein on the basis of 
passages in OC. Although I believe this reading of OC is quite wrong-headed, the topic deserves an 
independent treatment. 

Id like to thank Arif Ahmed for very helpful comments on this chapter. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Wittgenstein and the linguistic turn 
Richard Rorty 


I. 


There are profound differences of opinion among contemporary philoso- 
phers both about whether Wittgenstein is worth reading and about what 
one can learn from him. They parallel disagreements about whether, and in 
what sense, philosophical problems are problems of language. In this paper, 
I shall describe three views of Wittgenstein, corresponding to three ways of 
thinking about the so-called ‘linguistic turn in philosophy’. Doing so will 
help me defend two claims for which I have argued in the past. First: there is 
no interesting sense in which philosophical problems are problems of 
language. Second: the linguistic turn was useful nevertheless, for it turned 
philosophers’ attention from the topic of experience towards that of lin- 
guistic behavior. That shift helped break the hold of empiricism — and, 
more broadly, of representationalism. 

Contemporary philosophers who call themselves ‘naturalists’ typically see 
little value in Wittgenstein’s work. For them, the central topic of philoso- 
phy is what Phillip Pettit calls, in Sellarsian language, the clash between ‘the 
manifest image’ and ‘the scientific image’. The manifest image incorporates 
what Pettit calls ‘the ideas that come with our spontaneous, everyday 
practices, such as the ideas we naturally have about freedom and conscious- 
ness, causation and law, value and duty’. The scientific image, he says, 
‘challenges us to look for where in that world there can be room for 
phenomena that remain as vivid as ever in the manifest image: conscious- 
ness, freedom, responsibility, goodness, virtue and the like’.' 

Nothing in Wittgenstein’s writings is of any help with what Pettit calls 
problems about the ‘place’ of these phenomena in a world of physical 
particles. For these so-called ‘location problems’ are the good old meta- 
physical ones — problems about how the really real is related to the merely 
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apparently real. Those who, like myself, have been convinced by 
Wittgenstein that philosophy should dissolve such problems rather than 
solve them regard the naturalists as reactionaries. They are turning their 
backs on advances that Wittgenstein helped us make. 

Naturalists typically doubt that what Gustav Bergmann dubbed. ‘the 
linguistic turn’ was a good idea. Bergmann said that taking that turn was 
a result of the discovery that ‘the relation between language and philosophy 
is closer than, as well as essentially different from, that between language 
and any other discipline’.* Though many admirers of Wittgenstein still 
believe something like this, most naturalists do not. As Timothy 
Williamson has written, “There is an increasingly widespread sense that 
the linguistic turn is past.” 

Williamson remarks that, from the point of view of admirers of 
Wittgenstein, ‘the revival of metaphysical theorizing, realist in spirit’ will 
look like ‘a throwback to pre-Kantian metaphysics’.* It does indeed. 
Williamson wants to break free of both Kantian and Wittgensteinian 
ways of thinking. Whereas Kant wanted philosophers to study thought 
rather than reality, Wittgenstein wanted them to study language. But, 
Williamson says, ‘perhaps one cannot reflect on thought or talk about 
reality without reflecting on reality itself ... What there is determines 
what there is for us to mean.” 

Discussion of the issues that divide naturalists like Pettit and Williamson 
from admirers of Wittgenstein is complicated by disagreements about the 
import of Wittgenstein’s work. Some Wittgensteinians take seriously his 
suggestion that what philosophers do ‘is to bring words back from their 
metaphysical to their everyday use’ (PJ 116) and his claim that ‘philosophy 
simply puts everything before us, and neither explains nor deduces any- 
thing’ (PY 126). They cite the concluding passages of the Tractatus, and 
sections 89-133 of Philosophical Investigations, as evidence that Wittgenstein 
must not be thought of as offering any theses or theories about language, or 
about anything else. He was, on their view, exclusively a therapist. 

Let us call the people I have just described “Wittgensteinian therapists’. 
Their understanding of Wittgenstein’s importance differs from that of phi- 
losophers who, as I do, find support in his writings for pragmatist views of 
truth and knowledge. Call these people ‘pragmatic Wittgensteinians’. They 
tend to brush aside just those passages that the therapists think most impor- 
tant — his dicta about the origin of philosophical problems and the need to 
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abjure philosophical theorizing. The pragmatic Wittgensteinians think that 
their hero’s importance consists in having replaced a bad theory about the 
relation between language and non-language, such as that offered in the 
Tractatus, with a better theory, the one offered in the Philosophical 
Investigations. 

Neither the naturalists’ location problems nor ‘analytic metaphysics’, 
pragmatic Wittgensteinians say, will interest you unless you hold two 
false beliefs. First: that language is a medium of knowledge only because 
it is tied down to non-language at certain particular points. Second: that the 
scientific image, by telling you what is really real, tells you what non- 
linguistic hitching-points are available. But Philosophical Investigations 
helped us see that this hitching-post idea can simply be dropped. On a 
pragmatic reading of that book, Wittgenstein is urging us to stop trying for 
what John McDowell calls ‘an external perspective’ on language — a per- 
spective enabling one to ‘view language side-ways on’. If we could view it 
from that angle, we could spot the places where it hooks on to the world. 

Wittgensteinian therapists agree with McDowell that one should not try 
for a sideways-on view. But they do not want to substitute an alternative 
view. They claim that Wittgenstein wants philosophers to engage in an 
activity called ‘elucidation’, which is very different from that of propound- 
ing theses and backing them up with theories. To elucidate is not to replace 
one view of language by another, but to realize that any view about the 
relation between language and non-language is bound to be nonsense, and 
that philosophers who put forward such views have failed to attach a 
meaning to the words they use. On the therapists’ reading, Wittgenstein 
was not telling us anything substantive, but rather conducting what he 
called ‘a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means of 
language’ (PI 109). Therapists accept his claim that ‘problems arising 
through a misinterpretation of our forms of language have the character 
of depth ... their roots are as deep in us as the forms of our language and 
their significance is as great as the importance of our language’ (PJ 111). 

The people who take this tack sometimes refer to themselves as ‘resolute 
readers’ of Wittgenstein’s works. Thomas Ricketts has applied this term to 
himself, Warren Goldfarb, Cora Diamond, James Conant and various 
others. Readers of this sort accept the belief that Bergmann identified as 
the rationale for the linguistic turn in philosophy. They think that aban- 
doning that belief amounts to repudiating Wittgenstein’s most important 
contribution to philosophy. Pragmatic Wittgensteinians, by contrast, are 
accurately described by Edward Minar as treating “Wittgenstein’s observa- 
tions on philosophy as expressions of a very particular and idiosyncratic 
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view of its nature, a position more or less detachable from his treatments of 
specific philosophical problems’. 

Pragmatic Wittgensteinians tend to be historicist in their metaphilosoph- 
ical views. They think that the problems of pre-Kantian metaphysics, the 
problems that the naturalists have revivified, are hangovers from a particular 
moment in Western intellectual history. These problems originate not in a 
clash between common sense and science, but rather between the imma- 
terialist notions that Christian theology had inherited from Plato and 
Aristotle and the mechanistic and materialistic world-picture sketched by 
Galileo and Newton. That clash was between metaphysical outlooks, not 
between metaphysics and a pre-metaphysical understanding of things. 

This clash produced the Cartesian notion of ideas as appearances on the 
stage of an inner theatre, as well as the Lockean account of words as signs of 
such ideas. More generally, it produced a picture of knowledge as an 
attempt to acquire accurate mental representations of non-mental reality. 
Representationalist accounts of the relation between language and non- 
language emerged from the attempt to divide language into assertions that 
represent real things and those that do not. On this historicist view, 
Wittgenstein’s importance lies in his having helped wrench us out of our 
Cartesian—Lockean mindset. He helped us overcome the temptation to ask 
‘Which pieces of our language lock on to reality, and which do not?’ On this 
pragmatic view of his achievement, he did not show metaphysics to be 
nonsense. He simply showed it to be a waste of time. 


Ze 


I have been describing a three-cornered debate. In one corner are the 
naturalists, who want to get past the linguistic turn. In another are the 
pragmatic Wittgensteinians, who think that replacing Kantian talk about 
experience, thought and consciousness with Wittgensteinian talk about the 
uses of linguistic expressions helps us replace worse philosophical theories 
with better ones. In a third are the Wittgensteinian therapists, for whom the 
importance of the linguistic turn lies in helping us realize that philosophers 
have failed to give meaning to the words they utter. The people in the first 
corner do not read Wittgenstein at all, and those in the other two read him 
very differently. I want now to describe the differences between these two 
readings in more detail. 
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The two camps disagree about the relation between early and later 
Wittgenstein. The therapists take the last pages of the Tractatus very 
seriously indeed. They do their best to tie them in with the metaphilosoph- 
ical portions of Philosophical Investigations. In sharp contrast, the pragma- 
tists tacitly dismiss the final passages of the Tractatus as an undigested 
residue of Schopenhauer. They regard sections 89-133 of the /nvestigations 
as an unfortunate left-over from Wittgenstein’s early, positivistic period — 
the period in which he thought that “The totality of true propositions is the 
whole of natural science’ (4.11). They have no more use for the claim that 
‘The results of philosophy are the uncovering of one or another piece of 
plain nonsense’ (PJ 129) than for the earlier claim that ‘Most of the 
propositions and questions to be found in philosophical works are not 
false but nonsensical’ (4.003). 

Pragmatic readers of Wittgenstein are not much interested in his self 
image — his claim to be doing something radically different from what other 
philosophers do. In this respect they resemble pragmatic readers of 
Heidegger, who brush aside a distinction on which Heidegger insisted — 
that between mere philosophizing, which was what Heidegger’s rivals and 
critics did, and a rarer and more important activity called “Thinking’, in 
which he himself was engaged. Pragmatic Wittgensteinians do not see him 
as exemplary, either morally or methodologically. But they do think that he 
formulated an assortment of powerful and original criticisms of Cartesian— 
Lockean views. 

On their view, Wittgenstein’s contribution to philosophy consists prin- 
cipally of the critique of ostensive definition, the private language argument, 
and the rule-following argument. So the Tvactatus strikes them as a false 
start. About all they can find to salvage from that book is its account of 
objects, as expounded by Ishiguro and McGuinness. What Anscombe 
called ‘linguistic idealism’ — the idea that the essence of an object is 
determined by the sorts of thing we say about it — fits in well with an 
anti-Lockean, non-representationalist account of knowledge. For it chimes 
with Davidson’s thesis that most of our beliefs about an object must be true, 
as well as with McDowell’s argument that ‘since the world is everything that 
is the case ... there is no gap between thought, as such, and the world’.” 

Pragmatic Wittgensteinians think that his really important contribution 
was to formulate arguments that anticipate, complement and reinforce 
Quine’s and Davidson’s criticisms of the language—fact distinction, and 
Sellars’s and Brandom’s criticism of the idea of knowledge by acquaintance. 
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On their view, comparing and contrasting the writings of these later 
philosophers with the Philosophical Investigations helps us filter out what is 
merely idiosyncratic in Wittgenstein’s writings. Pragmatic Wittgensteinians 
do not want to recapture Wittgenstein’s own way of thinking, but rather to 
restate his best arguments in more effective ways. 

Naturalists sometimes refer to philosophers who are dubious about their 
revival of metaphysics as ‘Wittgensteinian quietists’.* But this label is more 
appropriate for Wittgensteinian therapists like Conant and Diamond than 
for pragmatic Wittgensteinians. The therapists treat ‘philosophy’ as the 
name of a disease that can be cured by recognizing that one has been 
uttering nonsense. The pragmatists, however, are not interested in getting 
rid of philosophical problems as such. They are dubious about the claim 
that philosophical problems constitute a natural kind. They are focused on 
certain particular problems — those that came into prominence in the 
seventeenth century. 

These problems no longer arise once a representationalist account of 
thought and language is replaced with a ‘social practice’ account. To the 
pragmatists, it is a matter of indifference whether one says that the old 
problems are thereby dissolved or that they have now been solved. For 
Cartesian and Lockean ideas were, on the pragmatist view, no less clear and 
coherent than their replacements, just as the concepts of natural place and of 
phlogiston were no less coherent than those of gravity and of molecular 
motion. But, like their analogues in natural science, the older ideas did not 
pan out. They became more trouble than they were worth. 

From the pragmatist’s point of view, the positivists who initiated the 
linguistic turn in philosophy were wrong to think that there is a big difference 
between progress in empirical science and progress in philosophy. Consider 
the transition from Aristotelian hylomorphism to materialistic mechanism. 
Hylomorphism was neither nonsensical nor incoherent nor confused. Nor 
were the problems that Aristotelians discussed pseudo-problems. But those 
problems were forgotten once the advantages of the account offered by Galileo 
and Newton became evident. As with science, so with philosophy. Cartesian 
dualism, epistemological foundationalism and the fact—value distinction do 
not embody category mistakes, nor are they the results of conceptual con- 
fusion. They incorporated ideas that played an important part in intellectual 
progress. By now, however, it is time to replace them with better ideas. 

Pragmatic Wittgensteinians think that the linguistic turn was an 
unnecessary detour. Mindful of Davidson’s advice that we should cease to 
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distinguish between knowing a language and knowing our way around in 
the world generally, they see no point in picking out something called 
‘language’ as the source of philosophical problems. On their view, both 
scientists and philosophers help us learn to get around the world better. 
They do not employ distinct methods. The only difference between them is 
that we call a new theory ‘scientific’ if it facilitates prediction and ‘philo- 
sophical’ if it does not. 

But pragmatic Wittgensteinians agree with the therapists that there are 
some important links between early and late Wittgenstein. As José Medina 
puts it, “A crucial point of continuity in Wittgenstein’s philosophy is the 
attempt to articulate a deflationary account of necessity that does away with 
the metaphysical view of necessity imagined as fact.” But they think that his 
later ‘social practice’ view of necessity leaves the notion of ‘obtaining 
complete clarity’ in the lurch. Once he had begun to treat the ‘hardness 
of the logical “must” as internalized peer pressure — pressure to use words in 
certain ways in certain circumstances — it would have been better for 
Wittgenstein to have criticized the kind of philosophy he disliked on 
grounds of uselessness rather than as ‘nonsense’. 

In the Tractatus, the idea of rigid conditions for the meaningful use of an 
expression — conditions that we can get a clear view of — borrowed plausi- 
bility from the identification of the totality of true propositions with those 
used to state facts, the ones that compose the totality of the natural sciences 
(cf. 4.11). But once that restriction on the kind of expressions that can have a 
truth-value is dropped — once it is granted that moral judgments can be true 
in exactly the same way that empirical predictions can — it is hard to see how 
a sharp contrast between science and philosophy, or between philosophical 
discourse and other sorts of discourse, can survive. 

In Wittgenstein’s later work, no attempt is made to address what Popper 
called ‘the demarcation problem’ — tracing the border between good science 
and bad metaphysics. Nor does he try to justify the linguistic turn. Rather, 
he simply contrasts ‘the everyday use’ of expressions with their ‘metaphys- 
ical’ use (PJ 116). The former is, we are told, an unconfused use, the latter a 
confused one. Wittgenstein writes as if his readers will find it obvious that 
thinkers like Descartes, Locke, Hegel and Heidegger were victims of ‘the 
bewitchment of our intelligence by means of language’ (P/ 109) rather than 
original thinkers who, by using words in new ways, broke new paths of 
inquiry. He has no interest in putting himself in the shoes of the great dead 
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philosophers, nor in treating them as responsive to the intellectual and 
sociopolitical exigencies of particular times and places. 

In the language-game of the 77actatus, the contrast-term for both ‘meta- 
physics’ and ‘nonsense’ was ‘fact-stating, reality-picturing language’. Later 
that role is taken over by ‘the everyday use of words’. But we are told much 
less about everydayness in the later books than we were told about facts in 
the Tractatus. The everyday is described purely negatively. It is simply what 
philosophers are out of touch with. ‘Philosophy’, in the metaphilosophical 
sections of the /nvestigations, means something like ‘discussion of problems 
created by the misuse of language’. But the notion of ‘misuse of language’, 
like that of ‘nonsense’, strikes pragmatic readers of Wittgenstein as an 
explanation of the obscure by the more obscure. 


3. 


So much, for the moment, for the views of the pragmatic Wittgensteinians. 
I now want to offer a somewhat fuller account of the views of the therapists, 
the self-described ‘resolute readers’. The most original and provocative 
claim that these readers make is that Wittgenstein never accepted the logical 
positivists’ doctrine that philosophical problems arise out of misunderstand- 
ings of what they called ‘the logical syntax of language’. He never believed 
that there was such a syntax. His version of the linguistic turn was as 
idiosyncratic as his aphoristic style. So he should not be put in the same 
box as Schlick, Carnap, Russell and Ayer. 

James Conant argues for this view by distinguishing between Frege’s and 
Carnap’s ‘substantial conception of nonsense’ and Wittgenstein’s own 
‘austere’ conception. Carnap explained the difference between ‘iggle piggle 
higgle’ and Heidegger’s ‘Das Nichts nichtet’ as the difference between an 
utterance composed of signs in which no meaning can be perceived and a 
sentence composed of meaningful signs arranged in ways that violated 
syntactical rules. Conant argues, very persuasively, that Wittgenstein, 
when he wrote the Tractatus, did not believe that there were such things 
as ‘syntactical rules’. So the only sort of nonsense that he could countenance 
was ‘mere nonsense’, the sort exemplified by ‘iggle piggle higgle’. Conant 
writes as follows: 


Tractarian elucidation aims to show that these sentences that apparently express 
substantially nonsensical thoughts actually express no thoughts... The ‘proposi 

tions’ we come out with when we attempt to formulate these problems are to be 
recognized as Unsinn. The only ‘insight’ that a Tractarian elucidation imparts, in 
the end, is one about the reader himself: that he is prone to such illusions of 
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thought...The illusion that the Tractatus seeks to dispel, above all, is that we can 
run up against the limits of language."® 


Edward Witherspoon agrees with Conant, and cites a passage in 
Wittgenstein’s Cambridge lectures of the 1930s. There Wittgenstein explic- 
itly criticizes Carnapian attempts to distinguish two kinds of nonsense. He 
explicates this passage by noting that Carnapians ‘want to say that there are 
certain rules or conditions that these sentences do not conform to, and that 
they are therefore nonsense’. But to do this they have had to quasi-analyze 
the utterance so as to show that it consists of meaningful concepts combined 
into a determinate quasi-logical form.'’ By contrast, he says, 


when Wittgenstein is confronted with an utterance that has no clearly discernible 
place in a language game, he does not assume that he can parse the utterance; 
rather, he invites the speaker to explain how she is using her words, to connect them 
with other elements of the language game in a way that displays their meaningful 
ness ... When Wittgenstein criticizes an utterance as nonsensical, he aims to 
expose, not a defect in the words themselves, but a confusion in the speaker’s 
relation to her words a confusion that is mainfested in the speaker’s failure to 
specify a meaning for them.’* 


I have been persuaded by reading Conant, Witherspoon, Diamond and 
other contributors to The New Wittgenstein, that Wittgenstein did indeed 
use “Unsinn’ in a way different from either Frege or Carnap. I have also 
become convinced by them that Wittgenstein designed the Tractatus to bea 
self-consuming artifact. The recognition that the sentences of that book are 
Unsinn depends, as Conant puts it, ‘upon the reader’s actually undergoing a 
certain experience’, the attainment of which is ‘the sign that reader has 
understood the author of the work’. Wittgenstein, Conant continues, 
‘does not call upon the reader to understand his sentences, but rather to 
understand 4im, namely the author and the kind of activity in which he is 
engaged — one of elucidation... When the elucidation has served its purpose, 
the illusion of sense is exploded from within.”* 

But though I am inclined to accept this as an accurate account of 
Wittgenstein’s intentions, and am grateful to his resolute readers for pro- 
viding it, I have no interest in undertaking the project Conant describes. My 
reaction to Wittgenstein’s attempt to explode illusions of sense from within 
is the same as to Kierkegaard’s attempt to escape from the aesthetic to the 
ethical, and then from the ethical to the consciousness of Sin: C'est magni- 
fique, mais cen est pas la guerre. Admirers of Dewey like myself think that the 
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point of reading philosophy books is not self-transformation but rather 
cultural change. It is not to find a way of altering one’s inner state, but rather 
to find better ways of helping us overcome the past in order to create a better 
human future. 

Despite their disagreements with Dewey, the positivists shared his con- 
ception of philosophy as a form of cultural politics. Carnap and Ayer 
thought that they might be able to make society more rational by formulat- 
ing the rules that govern our use of language. They believed themselves to 
have acquired a superior grasp of those rules, thanks to their familiarity with 
symbolic logic. By spelling out those rules, they hoped to get undisciplined 
thinkers back on the rails. Their understanding of ‘the logical syntax of 
language’ would enable them to draw a clear line between the cognitively 
meaningful and the cognitively meaningless. But once one gives up the 
notion that there is such a syntax, it is hard to see why one should take the 
linguistic turn. By turning his back on that notion, Wittgenstein may have 
made it impossible to defend Bergmann’s claim that ‘the relation between 
language and philosophy is closer than, as well as essentially different from, 
that between language and any other discipline.’ 

Nobody now thinks that the positivists’ kulturpolitisch initiatives bore 
fruit. If Carnap had been less eager to bring symbolic logic to bear, and a bit 
more patient, he could easily have connected ‘Das Nichts nichtet’ with 
‘other elements of the language-game in a way that displays its meaningful- 
ness’ (to use Witherspoon’s phrasing). The language-game in question is 
one that Heidegger deliberately and self-consciously created. It is utterly 
implausible to think that Heidegger might have been led, by a process of 
elucidation, to find himself ‘confused about his relation to his own words’. 
Like Descartes, Locke, Kant, Newton and Einstein, he gave a technical 
sense to familiar terms, and invented neologisms, hoping thereby to expand 
our linguistic repertoire in ways that would bear fruit. 

Pragmatists like myself typically find most of the language-games 
Heidegger invented unprofitable. We think it unlikely, for example, that 
there is anything useful to be said about the relation between Being and 
Nothing. But we also suspect that there is nothing interesting to be said 
about the distinction between sense and nonsense. If we adopt the social- 
practice view of language, there seems no way to reconstruct the relevant 
idea of ‘confusion’. Anything will have a sense if you try hard enough to give 
it one. Nor will there be any way to identify a disease called ‘philosophy’, 
one that needs to be elucidated away. 

To see this point, it helps to consider the difference between the everyday 
use of epithets like “confused’ and ‘nonsensical’ and their technical use by 
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Wittgensteinian therapists. When Descartes mocked the Aristotelian defi- 
nition of motion (‘the actualization of the potential qua potential’) as 
unintelligible, he did not try to back up this charge with argument. The 
term ‘unintelligible’ was just a rhetorical flourish. His point was simply that 
it would be better to treat ‘motion’ as a primitive term than to try to 
synthesize mechanism with hylomorphism. When other fans of the New 
Science called various Scotist and Ockamite doctrines ‘nonsense’ they did 
not mean that these authors had failed to attach meaning to the words they 
used. Rather, they used ‘nonsense’ to mean something like ‘not worth 
bothering about, now that Aristotle has been dethroned by Galileo and 
Newton’. ‘Useless’ would have been as appropriate an epithet as ‘confused’. 

It was Kant who first made charges of confusion and senselessness more 
than casual polemical rhetoric. When he rebuked the natural theologians 
for misusing the terms ‘cause’ and ‘substance’, he backed up his point by 
argument. One such argument started off by exhibiting the antinomies 
created by the attempt to use those terms to describe non-spatiotemporal 
entities. These antinomies were already familiar, and Kant’s originality lay 
in his attempt to erect a general theory about proper and improper use of 
concepts. This theory was put forward as the fruit of a newfangled discipline 
called ‘transcendental philosophy’. Kant thought that we needed a general 
theory of representation if we were to understand what had gone wrong in 
the history of philosophy. By erecting one, he gave philosophy a new lease 
on life, and ensured its survival as an academic discipline. 

Kant’s own theory, however, seemed to many of his critics to be more 
trouble than it was worth. To replace metaphysics with transcendental 
philosophy, they suggested, was to adopt a remedy as bad as the disease it 
claimed to cure. For this new kind of philosophy required one to take 
seriously what Strawson was to call ‘the mythical subject of transcendental 
psychology’ — a mongrel discipline, neither logic nor psychology. It also 
required one to profess an understanding of the term ‘thing-in-itself — a 
willingness that many who relished Kant’s criticisms of both Hume and 
Leibniz were unable to muster. 

When the initiators of the linguistic turn decided that it was time to draw 
a bright line between logic and psychology, they still wanted to do what 
Kant had failed to do: to put philosophy on the secure path of science. So 
they announced the discovery of a new discipline — one that would serve 
many of the same purposes as Kantian transcendental psychology, but 
would be ‘purely formal’. This one — variously named ‘linguistic philoso- 
phy’, ‘philosophy of language’ and ‘a systematic theory of meaning’ — would 
enable us to do what Kant had tried and failed to do. It would let us either 
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solve or dissolve all the old philosophical problems. It could do this because 
it would be a theory not of representation in general, but of linguistic 
representation. 

As a result of the popularity of the linguistic turn, ‘nonsense’ became a 
term of philosophical art — just as ‘representation’ had become one in the 
wake of Kant. Philosophers began to think of themselves as specialists in 
detecting nonsense. Philosophy’s job would be done, they suggested, when 
all our concepts had been analyzed. All that we had to do was use some 
common sense, and some symbolic logic, and the traditional problems of 
philosophy would dissolve. Once we realized that the problems of philos- 
ophy were, in some sense or other, problems of language, all would be plain 
sailing. 

But the failure of the positivists’ intervention in cultural politics is now 
evident. The idea that philosophers should employ ‘linguistic methods’ to 
expose the illusory character of philosophical problems has come to seem 
merely quaint. Despite the importance of Ryle’s work in clearing the way 
for philosophers of mind such as Sellars, Dennett and Davidson, nobody 
now wants to charge Descartes with having made a ‘category mistake’. 
Nobody thinks he unhappily did not notice that statements about the 
mind are ‘mongrel categorical-hypotheticals’. Nor does anyone nowadays 
see much point in Austin’s maxim that ‘ordinary language is always the first 
word’. Though many philosophers still accept the label ‘analytic’, they no 
longer undertake to explain what a ‘philosophical analysis’ of a concept is, 
nor by what rigorous standards alternative analyses are to be judged. They 
are content simply to argue for one or another philosophical theory, without 
claiming to wield special, specifically linguistic, methodological tools. 

The transcendental turn and the linguistic turn were both taken by 
people who thought that disputes among philosophers might fruitfully be 
viewed from an Archimedean point outside the controversies these philos- 
ophers conduct. The idea, in both cases, was that we should step back from 
the controversy and show that the clash of theories is possible only because 
both sets of theorists missed something that was already there, waiting to be 
noticed. For Kant, they did not notice the limits set by the nature of our 
faculties. For those who initiated the linguistic turn, they failed to grasp the 
conditions of linguistic significance. 

This ‘stepping back’ move is hard to reconcile with the ‘social practice’ 
view of language and thought that pragmatic readers find between the lines 
of the Investigations. That is the view epitomized in the Wittgensteinian 
maxim ‘Don’t look for the meaning, look for the use.’ It is not a ‘use-theory 
of meaning’, but rather a repudiation of the idea that we need a way of 
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determining meanings.” It sees the attempt to have such a theory as 
succumbing to the hope that language can be viewed sideways-on, making 
visible the hitching-posts at which language is tied to the world. 
Wittgenstein’s maxims suggest to pragmatic readers that any utterance 
can be given significance by being batted around long enough in more or 
less predictable ways. One can distinguish more useful from less fruitful 
ways of speaking, and thus better scientific or philosophical theories from 
worse theories. But it is hard to make a place for Wittgenstein’s notion of 
‘disguised nonsense’. 


4. 


Alice Crary explicitly rejects pragmatic appropriations of Wittgenstein. She 
thinks it a mistake to read Wittgenstein as having favored ‘certain meta- 
physical theses about the nature of logic and language in the T7actatus’ and 
as having rejected them later ‘in favor of something like their negations’."° 
The view she thinks wrong is pretty much the one I hold, but I would 
reformulate her statement of it by omitting both the word ‘metaphysical’ 
and the phrase ‘the nature of’. Pragmatists, at least those of my persuasion, 
would rather just say that Wittgenstein changed his mind about how best to 
talk about logic and language. 

I suspect that Crary, Conant and Diamond would reply that one cannot 
eschew metaphysics while still offering theories about the relation between 
language and reality. For Crary defines a metaphysical sentence as one 
‘presented from an external point of view on language’. Presumably she 
regards ‘social practice’ accounts of language such as Davidson’s and 
Brandom’s as so presented. She thinks that such a point of view is one 


* Davidson does not think that anybody should try to write out a T-theory for a natural language, nor 
that doing so would put us in a position to dissolve pseudo-problems. Brandom thinks that the 
content of an assertion is rarely, if ever, the same for any two users of the same linguistic expression. 
Neither invokes the claim that philosophical problems are problems of language. Crary (2000b: 131) 
rightly says that if we view a ‘use-theory of meaning’ as a view about how to ix meaning, then we 
should not attribute any such theory to Wittgenstein. Quite so, but neither should we attribute it to 
Davidson or Brandom. 

Crary (2000b: 127) notes that I have come to repudiate the idea that philosophical views I dislike are 
‘incoherent’, but thinks that I am thereby committed to denying our ‘entitlement to certain epistemic 
ideals’. Her criticism of me, and in particular of what she calls my ‘relativism’, seems to depend upon 
attributing to me a view I would neither accept nor ascribe to Wittgenstein: that because use fixes 
meaning, and because meaning must change as use does, the boundaries between differing uses are 
‘inviolable’. Someone who accepts Brandom’s inferentialist view of content, or Davidson’s criticisms 
of the very idea of a conceptual scheme, has no use for the idea of inviolable barriers — barriers that 
further conversation cannot break down. 

"© Crary 2000a: 4. 
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‘we aspire to or think we need to assume when philosophizing — a point of 
view on language as if outside from which we imagine we can get a clear 
view of the relation between language and the world’. This, she says, is ‘no 
more than the illusion of a point of view’. When we assume such a point of 
view ‘we don’t wind up saying anything coherent about how things stand’.'” 

Pragmatic Wittgensteinians are willing to go along with this line of 
thought to the following extent: we agree that there is nothing useful to 
say about the relation between two large entities called ‘Language’ and 
‘World’. We suspect that these entities are just the familiar, and rather 
disreputable, entities formerly known as ‘Subject’ and ‘Object’. There 
is, however, a lot to be said about our linguistic behavior. One example is 
Davidson’s thesis that most of our beliefs must be true. Another is 
Brandom’s explanation of why we have de re predication, and singular 
terms, in our language. A suitable selection of such holist and inferentialist 
doctrines is what I have been referring to, casually and for convenience of 
reference, as a ‘social practice’ theory of language. This theory found much 
of its initial inspiration in Wittgenstein’s critique of ostensive definition and 
of ‘knowledge by acquaintance’. 

Are Sellars, Davidson, McDowell and Brandom assuming ‘the illusion of 
a point of view? I see no reason to think so. They do not seem to suffer from 
the ‘natural disappointment with the conditions of human knowledge’ that 
Crary, following Stanley Cavell, says gives rise to ‘our tendency to become 
entangled in philosophical confusion’."® Their writings do not display any 
sign of ever having taken epistemological skepticism very seriously. 

But Wittgensteinian therapists seem to agree with Cavell that such 
disappointment comes as naturally to us as does, according to Freud, 
Oedipal resentment. On this view, philosophy is not just one area of culture 
among others, an area some people find of interest and many others do not, 
but rather a trap into which anyone who begins to reflect is bound to fall. 
“The problems arising through a misinterpretation of our forms of lan- 
guage ... are deep disquietudes’ (PI 111). 

I do not think that that sort of disappointment is widespread, but I do 
think that the therapists are on to something. That is the fact that many, 
though hardly all, people who find philosophy intriguing are in search of the 
ineffable — something that cannot be put into words. Sometimes this is for a 
vision of the Good or of God. In recent times, however, partially as a cause 
and partially as an effect of the linguistic turn in philosophy, it has expressed 
itself as a desire for contact with ‘the World’ that is not mediated through 


8 
7 Crary 2000a: 6. =“ Crary 2000a: 8. 
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language. I think Wittgenstein felt this desire very deeply but recognized, 
early and late, that it could not possibly be fulfilled. So I think that Conant 
is on the right track when he says that “The aim of [the Tractatus] is to show 
us that beyond “the limits of language” lies — not ineffable truth, but 
rather ... einfach Unsinn, simply nonsense.’” 

Wittgenstein seems to have thought that the urge to penetrate beyond 
the effable, the need to break through language to something better, was 
more than just a relatively uncommon form of obsessional neurosis — one 
that he himself shared with certain other unfortunates. He apparently 
believed it to be part of the human condition. He thought that by looking 
more closely at the results of succumbing to this urge we might come to 
understand better what it is to be a human being. 

It is certainly true that the desire to get in touch with something that stays 
the same despite being described in many different ways keeps turning up in 
philosophy. Resistance to Wittgenstein’s critique of ostensive definition, or 
to Putnam’s doctrine of the relativity of reference, can easily be seen as 
manifestations of this desire. The need to shove language aside and get at 
reality ‘directly’ reinforces the idea that demonstratives mark the location of 
hitching-posts, the places where language locks on to the world: “This is 
what we mean by red!’ 

The same desire, I think, underlies Kripke’s attempt to use the expression 
“This very thing’ as a way of pinning down an object independent of its 
description. It motivates Timothy Williamson’s insistence that ontology is 
prior to philosophy of language because, pace Sellars, ‘In defining words — 
for example, natural kind terms — we must point at real specimens.’*° It 
produces many other such attempts to find what Derrida called ‘a serene 
presence beyond the reach of play’. 

But it is not obvious that this desire, the one that sometimes manifests 
itself as the need to ‘emit an inarticulate sound’ (PJ 216) has deep roots. A 
desire may be shared by Parmenides, Meister Eckhart, Russell, Heidegger 
and Kripke without being intrinsic to the human condition. Are we really in 
a position to say that this desire is a manifestation of what Conant calls ‘our 
most profound confusions of soul’? Wittgenstein was certainly convinced 
that it was. But this conviction may tell us more about Wittgenstein than 
about philosophy. The more one reflects on the relation between 
Wittgenstein’s technical use of ‘philosophy’ and its everyday use, the 
more he appears to have redefined ‘philosophy’ to mean “all those bad 
things I feel tempted to do’. 


". Conant 2000:197. *° Williamson 2004: 111. 7" Conant 2000: 196. 
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Such persuasive redefinitions of ‘philosophy’ are characteristic of the 
attempt to step back from philosophy as a continuing conversation and to 
see that conversation against a stable, ahistorical background. Knowledge of 
that background, it is thought, will permit one to criticize the conversation 
itself, rather than joining in it. The Kantian transcendental turn and the 
later linguistic turn were, as I have already said, examples of such inevitably 
unsuccessful attempts to step out of the conversation. Kant could not 
answer the question of how he had managed to acquire so much non- 
empirical knowledge about the limits of thought. The philosophers 
who agreed with Bergmann that philosophical problems are problems of 
language were unable to cope with the fact that their accounts of ‘the logic 
of language’ were just practical suggestions about how it might be best for us 
to talk. 

Once we give up on the project of ‘stepping back’, we will think of the 
strange ways in which philosophers talk not as needing to be elucidated out 
of existence, but as suggestions for talking differently, on all fours with 
suggestions made by scientists and poets. A few philosophers, we may 
admit, are ‘like savages, primitive people, who hear the expressions of 
civilized men, ... and then draw the queerest conclusions from it’ (PJ 194). 
But most of them are not. They are, rather, contributors to the progress of 
civilization. Knowledgeable about the dead ends down which we have gone in 
the past, they are anxious that future generations should fare better. If we see 
philosophy in this historicist way, we shall have to give up on the idea that 
there is a special relation between something called ‘language’ and something 
else called ‘philosophy’. 


CHAPTER 8 


Rorty’s Wittgenstein 
Paul Horwich 


Most of the vast literature on Wittgenstein addresses what he fundamentally 
meant. And some of it goes on to consider whether or not his core ideas are 
correct. But Richard Rorty’s interest is rather different. As a pragmatist what 
he wants to know is how Wittgenstein’s legacy has been fruitful, which of 
his writings have proved most useful, which strands of putatively 
Wittgensteinian thought have pointed us in worthwhile directions. 

The main substance of his “Wittgenstein and the linguistic turn’ is a 
comparison between two competing answers to this question: one that 
privileges Wittgenstein’s anti-theoretical metaphilosophical remarks, his 
identification of philosophical problems with diseases of thought calling 
for a form of therapy; and the other response — which Rorty himself had 
come to favour — that privileges Wittgenstein’s view of languages as instru- 
mental social practices and takes this to be an important theoretical advance, 
a proposal that greatly improves on prior accounts of language and meaning 
(such as the referential theory in his Tractatus).' 

As I’ve indicated — but it’s worth saying again — these contrasting 
reactions are not offered by Rorty as alternative interpretations — as conflict- 
ing claims about what Wittgenstein himself intended. Rather, they are 
offered as conflicting opinions as to what is valuable in his work. They 


" At the end of April 2006, having encountered something of mine that expresses sympathy with 
Wittgenstein’s hyper-deflationist anti-theoretical metaphilosophy, Rorty emailed me his paper. In a 
covering message he says: 


I would have been more sympathetic to your approach to Wittgenstein some years ago, but recently I 
wrote a piece (attached) in reaction to THE NEW WITTGENSTEIN volume. There I found myself pooh- 
poohing Wittgenstein’s metaphilosophy in a way that I never had before. 


The present essay is based on a talk, prepared in response to Rorty’s paper, that I gave at the conference 
in his memory at the University of Pecs (Hungary) on 13-14 May 2008. I would like to thank Robert 
Brandom, John McDowell, Huw Price and Michael Williams for their questions and comments at the 
time, and Arif Ahmed for his subsequent suggestions. I am grateful also to the British Wittgenstein 
Society for inviting me to discuss this material at one of its meetings. That exchange (on 5 May 2009) 
prompted a variety of significant revisions. 
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lead to different ways of being a Wittgensteinian. Those whom Rorty calls 
‘the Wittgensteinian therapists’ will indeed disagree with those he calls ‘the 
pragmatic Wittgensteinians’ over the proper construal of this or that pas- 
sage. But the primary concern, on each side, is with philosophy itself rather 
than scholarship. Provoked by Wittgenstein’s writings, they each develop 
perspectives that they take to be correct and important; and it is the clash 
between those perspectives that Rorty is focused upon. 

My agenda for these remarks is, first, to spell out his distinction between 
the two outlooks; second, to summarize Rorty’s reasons for opposing the 
therapeutic one and favouring the pragmatic one; third, to sketch a version 
of Wittgensteinian therapism that seems to me to be stronger — more 
attractive — than the version that Rorty criticizes; fourth, to bolster the 
appeal of this better version by sketching some considerations in favour of it 
and some arguments against the pragmatist alternative; and fifth, briefly to 
take up the admittedly secondary question of which of the competing 
perspectives corresponds more closely to Wittgenstein’s own opinions. 


I 


Some examples of Wittgensteinian therapists, according to Rorty, are James 
Conant, Alice Crary, Cora Diamond, Warren Goldfarb, and Thomas 
Ricketts.” These people, he says, tend to think roughly as follows: 

e A philosophical problem is based on linguo-genetic confusion, and so the 
only appropriate response is to expose and remove the salient confusion, 
thereby undermining and eliminating the problem. So theory construc- 
tion in philosophy is out of place. 

e More specifically, both the questions attempting to articulate philosoph- 
ical puzzlement, and the answers to them — the theoretical proposals that 
derive from taking them seriously — are nonsense, vain attempts to ‘go 
beyond the limits of language’. 

e Such ‘illusions of sense’ are a product of deep tendencies within human 
nature; and so the problems they cause are perennial. 

e Wittgenstein’s formulation of this point of view in the Philosophical 
Investigations (PI 89-133) is an expression of the radically anti-theoretical 
metaphilosophy he had already advocated and implemented in his 
Tractatus. 


* T imagine that Rorty had in mind the following works, amongst others: Conant 1989, Crary 2000b, 
Diamond 1991, Goldfarb 1997, and Ricketts 1996. 
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In contrast with these ideas, the pragmatic Wittgensteinians — amongst 
whom, besides himself, Rorty counts Wilfrid Sellars, Donald Davidson 
and Robert Brandom — tend to think that: 

e Wittgenstein’s main achievement was, through his /nvestigations, to have 
helped replace defective but widely held theories of meaning, truth and 
knowledge with much better ones. 

e Most importantly, he initiated the development of a social practice 
account of language — meaning as communal use — a view based upon 
his devastating criticism of the Tractatus and of prevailing conceptions of 
ostensive definition, private language and rule-following. 

e Both here and in general, progress in philosophy is nota matter of finding 
cures for the confusions to which we are naturally disposed. It is rather, as 
in science, a succession of theoretical improvements — an historical process 
oriented ‘to create’ a better human future (p. 138).’ 

e Therefore, Wittgenstein’s hyper-deflationary metaphilosophical pro- 
nouncements ought to be jettisoned — dismissed as relics of his juvenile 
positivism.* 


II 


Rorty provides three arguments to support his preference for ‘pragmatism’ 
over ‘therapism’ — one of them philosophical, one intuitive, and one historical. 

His philosophical argument is that we are not entitled, from the perspec- 
tive of a use-conception of meaning, to regard the terms deployed in 
metaphysical theories as meaningless. After all, a use within metaphysics is 
nonetheless a use; and any pattern of word-use constitutes a meaning;’ so 
such terms cannot be seen as devoid of meaning. Granted, they won't 
always retain their ordinary meanings. But so what? The theoretical terms 


> The page references here and below are to the present publication of Rorty’s “Wittgenstein and the 
linguistic turn’. 

* [The pragmatists] regard sections 89-133 of the Jnvestigations as an unfortunate left-over from 
Wittgenstein’s early, positivistic period’ (p. 133). ‘Pragmatic Wittgensteinians think that his really 
important contribution was to formulate arguments that anticipate, complement and reinforce 
Quine’s and Davidson’s criticisms of the language—fact distinction, and Sellars’s and Brandom’s 
criticism of the idea of knowledge by acquaintance. On their view, comparing and contrasting the 
writings of those later philosophers with the Philosophical Investigations helps us filter out what is 
merely idiosyncratic in Wittgenstein’s writings’ (pp. 133-4). 

This is perhaps a little too liberal. Swores have no reference, after all! A plausible restriction is (roughly 
speaking) that any semantically meaningful sound must, on occasion, be contained in sentences 
(i.e. strings of sounds) that are accepted — i.e. relied upon in inference. But terms deployed within 
philosophical theories are used in that way. So even a less than fully liberal use-conception will certify 
them as meaningful. 
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of science aren’t used precisely as they are in everyday language either. 
Rather, they express new, special-purpose meanings; and the same can be 
said of metaphysical terms. Thus, philosophical theorizing cannot be con- 
demned as inevitably incoherent. As he puts it: 


If we adopt the social practice view of language there seems no way to reconstruct 
the relevant idea of ‘confusion’. Anything will have a sense if you try hard enough to 
give it one. Nor will there be any way to identify a disease called ‘philosophy’, one 
that needs to be elucidated away. (p. 138) 


Rorty’s next argument reinforces this point by reference to our normal 
intuitive reaction to philosophical theories. Neither as producers nor as 
consumers do we regard them as strictly meaningless. As sometimes ard to 
understand, no doubt, but not as mumbo jumbo. Citing the notorious ‘Das 
Nichts nichtet’, he observes that 


It is utterly implausible to think that Heidegger might have been led, by a process 
of elucidation, to find himself ‘confused about his relation to his own words’. 
Like Descartes, Locke, Kant, Newton and Einstein, he put technical sense on 
familiar terms, and invented neologisms, hoping thereby to expand our linguistic 
repertoire in ways that would bear fruit. (p. 138)° 


Finally, Rorty argues against therapism’s ahistorical view of philosophical 
issues. He focuses on ‘location problems’ — puzzles as to where, in a world of 
‘atoms in the void’, there could be room for such things as meanings, 
experiences, values and numbers. And he suggests that these puzzles derive, 
not from some permanent tension between everyday talk and an irrepres- 
sible urge to do metaphysics (or between ‘the manifest image’ and ‘the 
scientific image’), but rather from the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
clash between two theoretical fashions: on the one hand, Graeco-Christian 
immaterialism and, on the other hand, the rise of Galilean and Newtonian 
mechanics. 


III 


With the greatest of respect for Rorty, I myself favour a form of therapism — 
both as an interpretation of Wittgenstein, and as the metaphilosophical 
stance one really ought to take. But that’s not because I have anything 


© Carnap illustrates his ‘Elimination of metaphysics through logical analysis of language’ with 
Heidegger’s dictum, having translated it (deliberately to smack of meaninglessness) as “The 
Nothing noths’. But perhaps ‘Nothingness annihilates’ would be less tendentious. 
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against the three just-mentioned arguments. On the contrary, I think that 
they are spot on. It’s rather because there’s a version of therapism that is 
much stronger than the version Rorty criticizes, in that it does not involve 
the elements that his arguments show to be objectionable.’ 

Most importantly, a therapist need not, and should not, assume that the 
trouble with philosophical questions and theories is our having unwittingly 
lapsed into nonsense. For he can suppose, much less contentiously, that their 
true defect is irrationality. For example, the claim, “Beliefs can’t be intrinsi- 
cally motivating’, obviously isn’t meaningless; but it is irrational since, for 
no good reason, it discounts normative belief. Nor does the claim, “Every 
property has an underlying nature’, lack meaning; still, one oughtn’t to 
accept it since properties such as existence and truth have been unjustifiably 
ignored. And so on. 

Sometimes the irrationality of a philosophical thesis does have its source 
in particular metaphysical terms. But their objectionable feature is not 
meaninglessness. It’s that the commitments (i.e. regularities of deployment) 
that provide their meanings are ill-motivated and facilitate nothing worth- 
while (e.g. don’t help explain anything); so we have no good reason to 
embrace those commitments, and thereby to deploy the meanings 
entrained by them. 

Consider, for example, the metaphysical thesis that time passes — that, in 
addition to the continuum of instants at which events are positioned, there 
is a further temporal feature, the Now, that moves inexorably in the past-to- 
future direction. One might be tempted to say that ‘passes’ and ‘now’, in 
this context are senseless. But even if that’s wrong — even if the proposed 
metaphysical deployments of these words would merely engage unfamiliar 
regularities of use yielding unfamiliar meanings — we might still fairly 
complain that the suggested linguistic practice is not compelling — that we 
have no good reason to go along with it. 

Or consider David Lewis’s dramatic claim that /ypothetical events 
(e.g. that Al Gore won the 2000 US presidential election) are no less real 


7 Tt will become clear that I am not taking ‘therapism’ to be defined by the four claims attributed above to 
the philosophers that Rorty identifies as “Wittgensteinian therapists’. As I am using the term, the 
essence of therapism resides merely in the first of those ideas: namely, that a philosophical problem is 
based on linguo-genetic confusion; that the only appropriate response is to expose and remove the 
salient confusion, thereby undermining and eliminating the problem; and therefore that theory 
construction in philosophy is out of place. The other three claims — proposed elaborations of that 
core idea — are mistaken. Or so I argue below. Of course, nothing here hangs on the label, ‘therapism’. 
And if someone insists on reserving it for the full position that Rorty sketches, I'll be happy to find 
another one for the variant that I will describe and recommend. The substantial issue is which of the 
positions, whatever they are to be called, is the more attractive. 
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than actual events.” The right objection to this proposal is not that we can’t 
make any sense of it. For we clearly can: we could simply decide to give the 
word ‘real’ a new meaning — to henceforth use it as more-or-less inter- 
changeable with ‘actual or merely possible’ (rather than as interchangeable 
with ‘actual’). But this would undercut the point of Lewis’s proposal. For he 
aspires to say something substantial, something controversial, something 
rather shocking! And these features of his thesis depend on the word ‘real’ 
being used in its familiar sense. So the proper objection to his idea is that it 
incorporates an irrational (indeed, inconsistent) combination of commit- 
ments: first (as befits the current meaning of ‘real’), a lurking tendency to 
contrast the real with the merely possible; and second explicitly to deny that 
contrast.” 

Thus one can quite well subscribe to the view that philosophical ques- 
tions require therapeutic dissolution rather than straightforward answers, 
without maintaining that those questions are senseless and, therefore, with- 
out contravening the use-conception of meaning. For what needs to be 
exposed is not their ‘disguised nonsense’ but their irrational 
presuppositions. 

In addition, my refurbished therapism would drop the idea that philo- 
sophical puzzlement arises entirely from human nature, and is never 
prompted or exacerbated by the zeitgeist, by some historically situated 
confluence of ideas. In particular (and as Rorty notes), it is eminently 
plausible that the metaphysical doctrine of naturalism and its various 
location problems owe their grip to the success of modern science. 

But this success was surely not the sole source of our troublesome 
naturalistic proclivities. Another factor — a constant background condition — 
would appear to be our powerful thirst for conceptual order, for uniform- 
ity, for simple theories. Fact after fact had been shown to fall within the 
unified physicalistic nexus (including many — concerning light, life, etc. — 
that seemed initially to have one or another radically different character). So 
it became tempting to generalize — to think that a// facts must be of that 
kind! Thus naturalism and its attendant difficulties arose from an inter- 
action between the local intellectual climate and certain innate human 
tendencies. 


8 Note that Lewis’s claim (from his 1986) is not the mere platitude that possibilities exist (e.g. the 
possibility of Gore’s having won is real). It’s that possible events are real events (e.g. that Gore’s having 
won is real). 

° One might of course avoid this objection by making it perfectly clear that the new talk of possible and 
actual phenomena being ‘equally real’ is in intended to be just talk —a trivial reformulation of what we 
always thought. But this would be to deprive the proposal of any metaphysical interest. 
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More broadly, my Wittgensteinian therapist would maintain that each 
philosophically problematic concept — whether it be NUMBER, GOOD, TRUE, 
EXISTS, JUSTIFIED, CAUSE, NOW, OBJECT, CONSCIOUS, BEAUTY, or whatever — 
is problematic in virtue of being peculiar, of performing some special function, 
and, accordingly, of being constituted by regularities of deployment that are 
highly idiosyncratic. Such a concept can easily seem paradoxical, and in need 
of theorization: for, on the one hand, the respects in which it is analogous to 
the bulk of humdrum notions tempt us (for the sake of theoretical economy) 
fully to assimilate it to them; but, on the other hand, its vital peculiarities, 
hence its raison détre, would then be expunged! The therapist can plausibly 
claim that such concepts, together with our susceptibility to be perplexed by 
them, are stable features of human psychology. Nonetheless, he can acknowl- 
edge additional factors — varying with the intellectual climate — that influence 
the precise nature and degree of the puzzlement. 

A further dispensable element of therapism (in the version defined by 
Rorty and embraced by many of the people he associates with it) is ‘resolu- 
tism’: the conviction that Wittgenstein’s anti-theoretical metaphilosophy was 
already fully formed in the Tractatus, so that he could not have been intend- 
ing to advance the various theories that he presents there, but must have been 
intending, quite on the contrary, to reveal their nonsensicality.'° 

There are, no doubt, some large grains of truth in this idea. However, one 
clearly can (and it seems to me that one should) combine the view that 
Wittgenstein’s mature (Investigations) therapism is of fundamental impor- 
tance (both for its author and for us), with the view that, at the time of the 
Tractatus, he had not yet quite arrived at it — that he initially both 
misoriented it (in wrongly focusing on the senselessness that results from 
violating the supposed ‘limits of language’) and betrayed it (in advocating a 
theoretical identification of those limits). Let me elaborate. 

Granted, there is a very substantial overlap between Wittgenstein’s earlier 
and later metaphilosophy. In both periods he blames philosophical perplex- 
ity on confusion (rather than ignorance), he takes the source of that 
confusion to be ‘our misunderstandings of the workings of language’, and 
he concludes that philosophy can do no more than expose and eliminate 
such misunderstandings — so that theory-construction is inappropriate. 
Therefore it is indeed possible — as the resolutists insist — that some of the 


"© Rorty’s view of the relationship between the Tractatus and the Investigations appears to be even more 
radical than that of the ‘resolutists’. He sympathizes with their claim that Wittgenstein’s anti- 
theoretical metaphilosophy was the driving idea of his early philosophy. But, unlike them, he regards 
it as out of place in Wittgenstein’s later writings — as not congruent with their important theoretical 
proposals, and appearing only as a vestige of his earlier enthusiasm for it. 
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theories that Wittgenstein seems at first blush to be advocating in the 
Tractatus are not intended to be ultimately taken in that way (not even as 
matters that, strictly speaking, cannot be said but only shown). 

However the Tractarian diagnosis of philosophical confusion itself 
invokes highly theoretical assumptions! And it is hard to believe that 
Wittgenstein was not, at the time, fully committed to them. In particular, 
he supposed that a more-or-less Fregean specification of the variety of 
logical forms is objectively correct, that certain terms (‘names’) are ob- 
jectively primitive, that each meaningful sentence has a determinate con- 
ceptual analysis (articulated in terms of the primitives and the proper logic), 
and that such analyses can be almost impossible to discern, so that we 
easily fail to appreciate what a sentence means (or fail to see that it in fact has 
no meaning). In virtue of these various theoretical commitments the 
Tractatus’s anti-theoretical metaphilosophy is internally inconsistent. In 
his Investigations, however, those commitments are criticized, and the 
diagnosis of philosophical confusion that was based upon them is aban- 
doned. The new explanation is that we are tempted irrationally to over- 
stretch analogies between the uses of words in different areas of language. 
This he regards — and with considerable plausibility - as an obvious 
(i.e. non-theoretical) phenomenon. Thus, only in his later work does 
Wittgenstein manage to articulate a consistent therapeutic metaphilosophy." 


IV 


I have been suggesting that we should see Rorty’s arguments, not as refuting 
Wittgensteinian therapism, but as helping us to work out what a defensible 
version of it would have to be like. But supposing that we do now have the 
beginnings of a respectable version, there still remains the question whether 
or not it is preferable to Rorty’s pragmatic Wittgensteinianism. 

My own belief is that it és preferable. I don’t have the space to make a full 
case for that here. But let me at least indicate the lines of support for it that 
might be developed. 

To begin, one could point to the numerous cases in which there is a natural 
route from irrational overgeneralization to philosophical perplexity. For 
example: most beliefs are termed ‘justified’ only if they are based on good 
reasoning; so we might be inclined to conclude that justification necessarily 
involves argumentative backing — at which point we are well on the way toa 


"These ideas are elaborated in my 2004, a version of which was published in the Pre-Proceedings of the 
2002 Kirchberg International Wittgenstein Symposium. 
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vicious regress and to the threat of scepticism. Similarly, the statements we 
normally encounter trivially specify their own truth conditions — “The claim 
that gnats bite is true if and only if gnats bite’, and likewise for most other 
claims — so we might become tempted to think that a// statements will obey 
that law — and it’s now a short step to the liar paradox. 

Often the overgeneralizations that induce philosophical puzzlement 
derive from linguistic analogies — not only, as in this pair of examples, 
between the employment of a word in one context and the employment of 
that very word in others, but also between the uses of different terms. For 
instance, we might be struck by the resemblances in use between the word 
‘true’ and empirical predicates such as ‘inflammable’ or ‘magnetic’; thereby 
come to expect a substantive answer to the question, “What is truth?’; and 
then feel puzzled when no answer of that kind can be found. Similarly, we 
might overstretch the analogies between numerals and names of planets, or 
between temporal terminology and spatial terminology, or between sensa- 
tion terms (like ‘pain’) and observation terms (like ‘red’). We might there- 
fore, in each of these cases, wrongly attribute to the former concepts 
characteristics that are possessed by the latter. And we might thus become 
convinced by theses that lead into paradox. 

Evidently, when that is so, the way out will require that the mistakes be 
rectified. As Wittgenstein puts it: 


Our investigation is therefore a grammatical one. Such an investigation sheds light 
on our problems by clearing misunderstandings away. Misunderstandings con 

cerning the use of words, caused, among other things, by certain analogies between 
the forms of expression in different regions of language. (PJ 90) 


These are, of course, not empirical problems; they are solved, rather, by looking 
into the workings of our language, and in such a way as to make us recognize those 
workings: in despite of an urge to misunderstand them. The problems are solved, 
not by giving new information, but by arranging what we have always known. 
Philosophy is a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means of 
language. (PI 109) 


To the above examples of such ‘bewitchments’, one might add the 
problems of free will, value, existence, beauty, vagueness, and a host of 
others. Thus a case can be made that the defining core of philosophy 
consists, 7ot in theoretical answers to legitimate questions, but in paradoxes 
whose treatments should consist in no more than the therapeutic identi- 
fication and elimination of irrational overgeneralizations.'* 


* T elaborate this line of thought in my forthcoming 1 and 2. 
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A second consideration that motivates choosing therapism over pragma- 
tism is the dubiousness of the idea that philosophical theories have been, or 
can be, useful. Rorty distances himself from the Quinean conception of 
philosophy as embryonic science, hence as furthering the causes of predic- 
tion, explanation and control.” Therefore his stirring talk of philosophers as 
‘contributors to the progress of civilization’ (p. 144) and as aiming ‘to create 
a better human future’ (p. 138)'* stands in urgent need of clarification if it is 
to be more than airy self-congratulation. ‘Progress’ along which dimen- 
sions? ‘Better’ in which respects? It’s a cliché that we are prone to perceive 
progress in any change towards what we now think and now like. Our 
opinions will seem to have improved! But it needs to be argued, for any 
given domain, that this is more than a perspectival illusion.” 

The sceptical position of my Wittgensteinian therapist is that any truly 
theoretical response to philosophical puzzlement will be both irrational and 
unmotivated. Regarding the first of these defects, the particular kind of 
irrationality afflicting a philosophical theory will depend on what kind of 
theory it is. In a nutshell: 

(i) Deep metaphysical proposals will characteristically employ new and 

gratuitous ‘super-concepts’ (e.g. THE MOVING NOW, THE CONCRETENESS 
OF POSSIBLE WORLDS), whose constituting commitments we have every 
reason to reject. 

(ii) Sceptical and revisionist accounts will incorporate overstretched analo- 
gies. As we have seen, principles extracted from particular domains are 
illegitimately assumed to hold across the board. 

(iii) A priori reductive analyses are sometimes correct. But all too often (in 
philosophical contexts) they are motivated by the felt need to solve a 

‘location problem’: to show that an apparently non-naturalistic phe- 
nomenon can after all be analysed naturalistically. In which case they 


° ‘Both scientists and philosophers help us learn to get around the world better. They do not employ 
distinct methods. The only difference between them is that we call a new theory “scientific” if it 
facilitates prediction and “philosophical” if it does not (p. 135). 

4“... the point of reading philosophy is not self-transformation but rather cultural change. It is not to 
find a way of altering one’s inner state, but rather to find better ways of helping us overcome the past 
in order to create a better human future’ (pp. 137-8). 

* Tt won't suffice to allude vaguely to the enlightenment fostered by intellectual giants such as 
Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, Hume and Kant. After all, the great philosophers have generally occupied 
themselves with many other things besides philosophy. They have been scientists, moralists, poets, 
political activists and more — often to very good effect. 

Moreover, even if—as claimed by the therapists — an a priori philosophical theory is irrational at its 
conception, it might nonetheless help — luckily and undeservedly — to bring about beneficial 
consequences. Remember the operationalists’ influence on Einstein’s relativity. But remember also 
their influence on Skinner’s behaviourism! 
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tend to be impaled on a dilemma: implausible when the analysing 
phenomena are ‘unproblematically’ physical, but not taken to be 
effectively demystifying when they aren’t. 

(iv) And, as for systematizations of the a priori facts, the very idea is somewhat 
fishy. For such projects would seem to derive from an unmotivated and 
distorted transfer, to a priori domains, of the goals and methodological 
assumptions of empirical science. I say ‘unmotivated’, since theories in a 
priori domains cannot be assumed to have any explanatory or predictive 
function; so it is often hard to see any point to them; it’s by no means 
obvious that the ‘knowledge’ they provide is worth having. And I say 
‘distorted’, since philosophical theorizing must substitute intuition for 
observation; but observation is considerably more objective, hence 
carries considerably more evidential weight, than intuition. So the 
norm of theoretical simplicity is expected to take up the slack. But we 
then face a dilemma concerning the relative importance of intuition and 
simplicity. If on the one hand, we prioritize our intuitions (which are 
tied to our conceptual practices) then — especially in the case of concepts 
of special philosophical interest, which tend to be highly idiosyncratic — 
no satisfactorily simple systematization will be possible. Yet the lesser 
degree of simplicity that can be achieved won’t have enough bite, and 
will leave so many competing theories in the field that no consensus on 
the right one can emerge. But if, on the other hand, we prioritize 
simplicity (and correspondingly devalue our practices and intuitions) 
the result will be that conceptual idiosyncrasies will have to be wrongly 
identified as mistakes, and special-purpose concepts will be deprived of 
the peculiarities that make them useful.”° 

Besides being irrational, theories of any of these kinds are uncalled-for, since 

they fail to address our actual puzzlement. If the central cause of conceptual 

tension is indeed our tendency to overanalogize, the only effective strategy 
will be for us to temper that inclination. 


*© A frequently cited articulation of the idea that philosophy is a theoretical subject is Wilfrid Sellars’s 
dictum from his 1962: 35: 


The aim of philosophy, abstractly formulated, is to understand how things in the broadest possible 
sense of the term hang together in the broadest possible sense of the term. 


But this merely asserts that philosophy should aim to explain superficial phenomena, to do for 
everything what science does only for certain material things. And the therapists’ sceptical question 
is whether that generalization can be rationally established. 

A recent defence of systematic philosophical theorizing is Williamson 2008. For a critical response 
(developing points in the text) see my forthcoming 2 and 3. 
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A third component of the case for therapism and against pragmatism 
would articulate a natural distinction between those claims that are theo- 
retical and those that are not. The aim would be to show that certain 
important positive doctrines — such as Wittgenstein’s use-conception of 
meaning, and the therapeutic metaphilosophy itself — do not qualify as 
‘theories’, in a perfectly good sense of the word. According to that sense, a 
theory concerns matters (like DNA, the Big Bang, and Oedipal complexes) 
that are hidden beneath the surface, matters about which we can merely 
conjecture and can gain confidence only via inference to the best explanation. 
But the above-mentioned Wittgensteinian doctrines describe phenomena 
that are entirely open to view; so they are not, in this sense, theoretical. No 
doubt such descriptions may nonetheless sometimes be controversial, since 
our thinking can be distorted by confusion (i.e. by irrational overgeneral- 
ization). We can easily be distracted and fail to see what is in front of our 
noses. But the correct accounts of these phenomena are at least potentially 
obvious. 

Wittgenstein himself makes the point in his contrast between the 
‘descriptive’ approach of his Philosophical Investigations and the ‘theoretical’ 
approach that he took in the Tractatus: 


if we too in these investigations are trying to understand the essence of language 

its function, its structure, yet this is not what those [ Tractatus] questions have in 
view. For they see in the essence, not something that lies open to view and that 
becomes surveyable by a rearrangement, but something that lies beneath the sur 
face. Something that lies within, which we see when we look into the thing, and 
which an analysis digs out. (P/ 92) 


All such theorizing will be shunned by a Wittgensteinian therapist. He will 
make no attempt to explain our linguistic/conceptual activity (PJ 126), no 
attempt to give it epistemological foundations (PI 124), no attempt to char- 
acterize an idealized form of it (P7130), no attempt to reform it (PI 124, 132), 
to streamline it (PI 133), or to make it more consistent (PI 132) and complete 
(PI 133). 

Thus, contrary to what is often alleged,'” there is nothing paradoxical in 
an anti-theoretical metaphilosophical position that is itself debatable, 
ie. not yet uncontroversial. At first sight one might well see something self- 
contradictory here: a theory according to which theorizing is illegitimate. But 
if the term ‘theory’ is used in the sense just suggested — if it is reserved for 


7 See Soames 2003: 27-31. 
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doctrines that possess a certain explanatory depth -— then the 

Wittgensteinian does not regard himself as endorsing any. The consider- 

ations we have mentioned that support his metaphilosophical ideas are 

taken to be potentially obvious facts and are intended to make it obvious 
that those ideas are correct. 

A fourth consideration. It is worth noting that even the Rortian prag- 
matist is prepared to acknowledge that some philosophical problems are to 
be dissolved rather than straightforwardly answered — for example, our 
puzzles about where various ‘odd’ phenomena such as values and experi- 
ences and numbers could possibly be ‘located’ in the material world.” Of 
course, he would insist that the needed dissolutions can be carried out only 
from the perspective of an illuminating philosophical theory. But, as I just 
said, it is far from clear that anything worthy of the term ‘theory’ (as 
opposed to ‘observation’) is really required. 

For all we need to accept is the following superficial explanation of 
naturalism’s initial appeal: 

(a) Naturalism rests on the impression that any non-natural facts would be 
intolerably weird. 

(b) That impression stems from a combination of three factors: first, the 
singular practical and explanatory importance of naturalistic facts; 
second, the very broad scope of the naturalistic — the striking range 
and diversity of the facts that it demonstrably encompasses; and third, 
the feeling that reality must ‘surely’ be fundamentally uniform — so all 
facts must be naturalistic. 

(c) This final feeling is based upon a misguided overextension of scientific 
norms: in particular, the norm of theoretical simplicity. For it is pretty 
clear (i) that the metaphysical and epistemological variety of possible 
facts corresponds exactly to the variety of possible meanings (i.e. of 
possible regularities of word-use); (ii) that the latter will certainly 
include many that are non-naturalistic; and (iii) that many of those 
will be socially useful and will therefore be deployed. 

In order to undercut the sense of ‘weirdness’ that can stem from our failure 

to naturalistically ‘locate’ a given phenomenon it suffices to acknowledge 

the evident plausibility of this diagnosis. No theory, properly so-called, is 
called for. 


'§ “Those who, like myself, have been convinced by Wittgenstein that philosophy should dissolve such 
problems rather than solve them, regard naturalists as reactionaries. They are turning their backs on 
advances that Wittgenstein helped us make’ (p. 130). 
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A fifth and final point worth making concerns the difference between the 
terms of criticism deployed by my kind of therapist (e.g. ‘irrational’, ‘unjus- 
tified’ and ‘unreasonable’) and those favoured by Rorty’s pragmatists 
(namely, ‘unprofitable’, ‘waste of time’, ‘leading down dead ends’, ‘did 
not pan out’ and ‘more trouble than they are worth’). Rorty’s down-to- 
earth turns of phrase would seem to indicate his sympathy with the tradi- 
tional pragmatist’s doctrine that epistemic rationality boils down to prag- 
matic rationality — that to describe a system of belief-formation as ‘rational’ 
is just to say that it fosters the satisfaction of our desires (or, perhaps, in 
some broader, vaguer sense, ‘promotes our welfare’). But if this is to be part 
of his Wittgensteinian pragmatism, then we have further reason to resist 
that perspective. For our intuitive distinction between norms of belief'and 
norms of decision has a lot going for it. There is, for example, surely 
something irrational about a Pascalian belief that is held for the sake of its 
beneficial consequences (e.g. eternal happiness) rather than in response to 
the evidence!” 

I think that a reasonable case for favouring therapism over pragmatism 
emerges from these five considerations. In the face of them, an open- 
minded Rortian pragmatist might be tempted to react by retreating to 
some weaker in-between position. It seems clear, however, that if his out- 
look were to be adjusted (that is, rectified) in light of all the above points, its 
distance from the outlook of my Wittgensteinian therapist would become 
vanishingly small. 


Vv 


In conclusion, let us turn briefly away from issues of philosophical truth and 
spend a minute on the hermeneutic question of what, for better or worse, 
Wittgenstein himself had in mind. 

Here it seems to me that the therapy picture is overwhelmingly compel- 
ling. It’s not just that Wittgenstein, over and over again, is quite explicit and 
adamant about it (NB the above-quoted remarks and the surrounding 
passages in PY 89-133). In addition, the distinctive form of philosophical 
discussion dictated by that picture is precisely the one that we find exhibited 
in his treatments of specific problems within philosophy. 


"However, I may be over-reading Rorty’s rhetoric here. Certainly, the social practice view of meaning — 
which is supposedly the central element of the ‘pragmatism’ he embraces (along with Sellars, 
Davidson and Brandom) — does not necessarily involve an assimilation of epistemic to pragmatic 
rationality, and is perfectly consistent with the common-sense renunciation of Pascal’s Wager. 
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To pick just one of these, consider the case of meaning, which he deals 

with in paragraphs PJ 134-242: 

e He points out that our discourse with the word ‘meaning’ is similar, in a 
variety of respects, to the way we speak of mental phenomena such as 
pains, colour sensations and moods. For example, (i) we are inclined to 
think that we become aware of the meanings of words as and when they 
are used: *... we understand the meaning of a word when we hear or say 
it: we grasp it in a flash’ (PJ 138); but what can be ‘grasped in a flash’, 
other than some sort of experience? Moreover, (ii) we think of ourselves 
as using a word in light of how we understand it — as guided by our 
consciousness of its meaning: “The understanding itself is a state which is 
the source of the correct use’ (PJ 146). These analogies (together with 
others) suggest to us that meanings are conscious mental entities of a 
special kind and that understanding a word (i.e. knowing its meaning) is 
a matter of associating it with some such entity — perhaps a mental image, 
or an interpretation, or a body of decisions about how the word is to be 
deployed. 

e But, alongside such similarities, he emphasizes a crucial difference. The 
ultimately decisive criterion for what is literally meant by a word-type 
within a given community is its use there — i.e. the way in which it is 
deployed. 

e The various inclinations induced both by these analogies, and also by 
the disanalogy, clash with one another. For the former suggest that a 
meaning is a psychological entity (of one of the kinds just mentioned); 
but the latter requires that each meaning be necessarily linked with 
a certain pattern of usage, of actual and potential applications. And 
these demands seem impossible to reconcile. How can a mental image 
(say) fix a use? Wouldn’t any such mental determinants — e.g. mental 
instructions — themselves require interpretation? How can the infinite 
dictates of a meaning (such as ‘Add 2’) be captured in a finite mental 
state? 

e Thus we come to feel that meaning and understanding are extraordinary 
phenomena — unique, bewildering and inexplicable. 

e However (as Wittgenstein proceeds to show), the analogies between 
meaning-discourse and sensation-discourse aren’t in fact as telling as 
we might have thought. And so it is not in the end reasonable to expect 
there to be a mental object associated with a word and necessarily 
correlated with that word’s being used in a certain way. For example, 
in the face of analogy (i), one might agree that a person’s understanding 
may involve an inner activity of tracking the sequence of word-meanings 
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spoken to him. But this activity is perhaps nothing more than a mental 
representing of the words he hears. We have no reason to conclude that 
their being understood as they are consists in their association with further 
mental objects. And in the face of analogy (ii), one might concede that it 
is not unnatural to think of our usage of words as, in some sense, ‘guided’ 
by our understanding of them. But such feelings of guidance are not 
especially common; and, even when they are present, they need not and 
should not be taken to imply the existence of anything like mental 
instructions. 

e The upshot is that meaning and understanding are really not at all 
mysterious. Our confused overanalogizing is exposed, the paradoxes it 
engenders dissolved, and our puzzlement removed. We are now able to 
see, as entirely obvious and unproblematic, that the meaning of each 
word consists in our basic propensities concerning its use. 

This style of treatment is repeated in Wittgenstein’s discussions of experi- 

ence (later in the Jnvestigations), of knowledge (in On Certainty) and of 

mathematics (in Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics). Thus his 

metaphilosophical pronouncements are not mere posturing — not just a 

brash manifesto, ignored in his actual philosophizing. On the contrary, his 

work within the subject takes precisely the form that his therapism 
recommends. 

Against my proposed assimilation of philosophical confusion to irration- 
ality rather than to senselessness, it might be objected that Wittgenstein 
himself appears to say, even in the /nvestigations, that philosophical theories 
are literally devoid of meaning. He describes them, for example, as ‘plain 
nonsense’ (PI 129) and ‘language on holiday’ (PI 38). So the therapism 
sketched by Rorty may appear to be more faithful to Wittgenstein’s outlook 
than my version is. 

However, I think that he is better construed in these passages as deploy- 
ing a loose, informal notion of ‘meaninglessness’. And I can cite Rorty 
himself in support of this possible interpretation. He asks us to 


consider the difference between the everyday use of epithets like ‘confused’ and 
‘nonsensical’ and their technical use by Wittgensteinian therapists [as defined 
by Rorty]. When Descartes mocked the Aristotelian definition of motion 
(‘the actualization of the potential qua potential’ as unintelligible) ... [t]he term 
‘unintelligible’ was just a rhetorical flourish. ... When other fans of the New 
Science called various Scotist and Ockhamite doctrines ‘nonsense’ they did not 
mean that these authors had failed to attach meaning to the words they used. 
Rather they used ‘nonsense’ to mean something like ‘not worth bothering about’. 


(pp. 138 9) 
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I would suggest that this is pretty much what Wittgenstein wanted to say 
about philosophical theories.*° *' 

Perhaps this hyper-deflationary metaphilosophy is ultimately untenable; 
perhaps it is not even coherent. But there can be no doubt that Wittgenstein 
advocated it and practised it. Indeed he took it to be his most significant 
innovation. 


*° The following remark from 1944 supports my contention that Wittgenstein’s objection to philo- 
sophical theories is to their irrationality: 


Why shouldn’t I apply words in ways that conflict with their original usage? Doesn’t Freud, for 
example, do this when he calls even an anxiety dream a wish-fulfillment dream? Where is the 
difference? In a scientific perspective a new use is justified by a theory. And if this theory is false, 
the new extended use has to be given up. But in philosophy the extended use does not rest on true or 
false beliefs about natural processes. No fact justifies it. None can give it any support. (CV 44) 


2: 


It may be thought that Wittgenstein’s objection to a ‘private language’ (one that someone devises in 
order to report the peculiar qualities of his own experiences) is that there could be no such thing 
because its terms would be literally senseless. But what Wittgenstein is really saying, I believe, is (i) that 
there can be no ‘private idiosyncratic qualities of one’s experience’ and hence no terms designating 
them; and (ii) that if a person does attempt to associate a word (‘S’) with some strange sensation of his 
that he can neither describe nor manifest, and proceeds occasionally to come out with ‘Now I have S 
again’, such a practice will be pointless — as will the question of whether his usage of ‘S’ is such as to 
constitute a ‘genuine’ meaning. What is important, Wittgenstein thinks, is to be aware of the 
similarities and differences between this practice and paradigmatically meaningful ordinary language. 
If this is clear then, ‘sounds which no one else understands but which I ‘appear to understand’ might be 
called a “private language” (PI 269). 


CHAPTER 9 


Are meaning, understanding, etc. definite states? 
John McDowell 


I. 


In his paper “Wittgenstein on understanding’, Warren Goldfarb writes: 


Wittgenstein’s treatments in the Philosophical Investigations of the cognitive or 
intentional mental notions are evidently meant to persuade us that, in some sense, 
understanding, believing, remembering, thinking, and the like are not particular or 
definite states or processes; or (if this is to say anything different) that there are no 
particular states or processes that constitute the understanding, remembering, etc." 


To be fair to Goldfarb, I should stress how he hedges the thought he 


attributes to Wittgenstein with ‘in some sense’. And he immediately goes on to 
say: 


Such a dark point desperately needs clarification, if it is not to deny the undeniable. 
For surely we may (and Wittgenstein does) speak of a state of understanding, or of 
thought processes; surely when one understands understands a word, a sentence, 
or the principle of a series one is in a particular state, namely, the state of 
understanding the word, sentence, or principle. 


But that is the only appearance of such admittedly undeniable points in 
Goldfarb’s paper. He devotes the rest of it to elaborating how he reads the 
passages in which Wittgenstein discourages us from thinking in terms of 
definite or particular states and processes. The acknowledged sense in which 
Wittgenstein had better have nothing against such talk gets no further 
attention. 

In this chapter I want to try to redress the balance somewhat. I think we 
can learn something from Wittgenstein about how to picture understand- 
ing and so forth as definite or particular states without having the picture 
reflect a confusion. 


" Goldfarb 1992; this quotation and the next are from 109. 
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But first (in sections 2, 3 and 4 of this chapter) I shall say something about 
the strand in Wittgenstein that Goldfarb focuses on, which deals with a way 
of being confused by such a picture. 


2s 


There are certainly passages in Philosophical Investigations that point in the 
direction Goldfarb indicates. Perhaps most explicitly, at PJ 154 Wittgenstein 
says: “Try not to think of understanding as a ‘mental process’ at all. — For 
that is the expression that confuses you.’ 

Why is it thinking of understanding as a ‘mental process’ (or perhaps 
‘occurrence [Vorgang]’), rather than as a ‘mental state’, that Wittgenstein 
discourages here? In this region of the text, he is considering exclamations 
like “Now I know (how to go on)!’ or ‘Now I understand!’ (PI 151). Here 
understanding is apparently ‘something that makes its appearance in a 
moment’ (ibid.). One grasps the meaning of a word ‘in a flash’ (P7138). It 
is these onsets of understanding at definite moments that, at P/ 154, 
Wittgenstein is advising us to try not to conceive as mental occurrences. 
But the advice naturally carries over to states; its counterpart would be 
advising us to try not to think of what sets in at those moments as mental 
states. 

In the context of this passage, Wittgenstein is considering a temptation to 
conceive, say, understanding a number series, or knowing its principle, as ‘a 
state of a mental apparatus (perhaps of the brain) by means of which we 
explain the manifestations of that knowledge’ (PI 149: here the thought is 
applied to knowing the ABC).* This figures as a gloss one is tempted to put 
on this thought: “To have got the system (or again, to understand it) can’t 
consist in continuing the series up to this or that number: that is only 
applying one’s understanding. The understanding itself is a state which is 
the source of the correct use’ (PI 146). 

About this idea Wittgenstein remarks (still in PJ 146): 


What is one thinking of here? Isn’t one thinking of the derivation ofa series from its 
algebraic formula? Or at least of something analogous? But this is where we were 


* If knowing the ABC is as good an example for the point Wittgenstein wants to make as the examples 
involving number series, we can conclude that the point is not, as commentators sometimes make it 
seem, essentially connected with the fact that there is no application for the idea of getting to the end of 
extending a number series. There és such a thing as getting to the end of reciting the ABC. 
Wittgenstein’s point is not about infinity. It is about the relation between knowing the ABC, or 
understanding the principle of a number series, on the one hand, and the actions one performs in 
reciting the ABC, or extending the number series, on the other. 
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before. The point is, we can think of more than ove application of an algebraic 
formula; and every type of application can in turn be formulated algebraically; but 
naturally this does not get us any further. The application is still a criterion of 
understanding. 


The suggestion is that when one thinks of the understanding of a number 
series as a state from which the correct use flows, one is picturing the state as 
an embodiment (or perhaps we should say ‘enmindment’) of an algebraic 
formula. Considered as a mere piece of notation, a formula ‘stands there like 
a sign-post’ (PI 85) — that is, like a thing that is in fact a signpost, but 
considered in abstraction from what it means in people’s use of it, in 
abstraction from its pointing the way: perhaps considered merely as a 
board of a certain configuration fixed on a post. Like a signpost so consid- 
ered, a formula so considered is normatively inert. These items do not 
themselves sort behaviour into what accords with them — writing down the 
right numbers in the right order, going in the direction the signpost points 
in — and what does not. Suppose, now, that one tries to conceive under- 
standing the series as an embodiment of a formula in some suitable medium 
(‘perhaps ... the brain’). Given the normative inertness of the formula itself, 
that ensures that over and above the state one is picturing, there would need 
to be something that selects a specific interpretation of the formula that the 
state embodies, from among several that it is capable of bearing (‘we can 
think of more than ove application of an algebraic formula’), if we are to 
have in view something in the light of which what the person whose state it 
is does, purportedly extending the series, is correct or incorrect. An embodi- 
ment of a formula, conceived on these lines, could not contain within itself 
resources to determine which numbers it is correct to write down ifone is to 
extend the series of whose principle the state is supposed to constitute an 
understanding. This is made vivid, in our context, by Wittgenstein’s remark 
that the criterion for the presence of the pictured apparatus ought to be ‘a 
knowledge of the construction of the apparatus, quite apart from what it 
does’ (PI 149). If we conceive the pictured state like this, it cannot be the 
state itself — what was supposed to be the person’s understanding of the 
series — in the light of which the numbers the person writes down are correct 
or not. 


cic 


There is already enough here to indicate that something is going wrong. 
The state we are picturing does not stand to the performances we want to be 
able to see as manifestations of the person’s understanding in the relation in 
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which the person’s understanding would need to stand to those perform- 
ances — the relation of being something they accord with, or not if there is 
mistake, deception or whatever.’ If we are to conceive understanding 
the principle of a series as a state, it should be the state itself, not the state 
reinforced with one from among many possible interpretations of the 
formula it embodies, in the light of which the performances are assessed 
as correct or not. But this does not exhaust the trouble we fall into if we try 
to conceive understanding on the lines Wittgenstein is considering. 

The idea of following a rule or acting on a principle, for instance the 
principle of a series, can be spelled out in terms of the idea that what one 
does accords with the rule or principle. If we fall into supposing that this 
concept of accord can be in play only thanks to an appeal to the concept of 
interpretation, we put pressure on the very idea of following a rule or acting 
on an understanding. (This is now familiar in discussions of Wittgenstein, 
though I think the significance of his moves in this area is still often not 
properly appreciated.) We start with, say, a statement of a rule — perhaps an 
algebraic formula, giving the rule for extending a number series — and we 
suppose that someone could follow the rule, act on an understanding of 
what it requires, only by putting an interpretation on the statement of it. 
But if the original statement of the rule relates to behaviour that is aimed at 
conforming to the rule’s requirements only across a gap, which would seem 
to need to be bridged by an interpretation, then exactly the same goes for 
the interpretation that we hoped would bridge the gap. It can only be 
another statement, or at any rate another expression, of the rule. It is as 
much in need of interpretation, before the idea of acting in accord with the 
rule can have determinate content, as the original statement of the rule was.* 
This is obviously the beginning of a regress. If we cannot find anything 
wrong with the assumptions that lead us into the regress, we shall be 
deprived of the very idea of behaviour that accords or not with a rule, or a 


w 


Goldfarb resists making much of this kind of point — that the pictured state does not have ‘the 
“grammar” of understanding’ (1992: 110) — on the basis that it would involve attributing to 
Wittgenstein an ‘essentialism’ that is out of line with the hostility to ‘a priorism’ expressed in passages 
like PJ 131. I think this resistance is excessive. Wittgenstein’s unmasking of a certain sort of precon- 
ception about how things must be does not carry over to such thoughts as that understanding, say, the 
series of even numbers is (must be, if you like) something in the light of which only writing ‘1000’ 
when one gets to “996, 998, ...’ would be correct; so no state of which that was not true could be a 
person’s understanding of the series. But there is certainly more than this to be said against the picture 
that Wittgenstein is starting to discuss in passages like P/ 146. 

In the course of the pivotal P7201, Wittgenstein notes that ‘there is an inclination to say: every action 
according to the rule is an interpretation.’ (So there is no gap; the ‘interpretation’ is already on the far 
side of what threatened to be a gap.) He responds: ‘But we ought to restrict the term “interpretation” 
to the substitution of one expression of the rule for another.’ 


a 
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principle, or an understanding. And that means we shall be deprived of the 
very idea of a determinate understanding. (See, of course, PI 201.) 

Now it is natural to respond to this threat by saying that what one’s 
behaviour, in, say, extending a number series, is correct or incorrect in the 
light of is of course not, for instance, a formula, considered as a mere piece 
of notation, but the meaning of the formula, or perhaps the formula as one 
understands it. And there must be a way of taking this response in which it is 
correct and innocuous. 

But there is a risk of being tempted to conceive the meaning of the 
formula, as it figures in this response, as an item of the same character as the 
interpretations that succeed one another when one embarks on the regress — 
‘one interpretation after another, as if each one contented us at least for a 
moment, until we thought of yet another standing behind it’ (PJ 201) — 
except that it is somehow not itself susceptible to interpretation. Ordinary 
interpretations, on reflection, turned out to be themselves susceptible of 
being interpreted otherwise than as determining the right series. That was 
what seemed to require another interpretation behind each one we might 
offer. And that was what ensured that on these lines we can never reach a 
genuine determination of how the series is to be continued. Each successive 
interpretation can still be interpreted askew, and moving to another inter- 
pretation is just moving to another case of the same predicament. The 
temptation now is to conceive the meaning of the formula as something that 
allows us to take the first step, but relieves us of the need to take any further 
steps, in this threatened regress. This conception of meaning as just like an 
ordinary interpretation, except that it is somehow not itself susceptible to 
interpretation, is expressed by Wittgenstein in the Blue Book in this passage: 


What one wants to say is: “Every sign is capable of interpretation, but the meaning 
mustn’t be capable of interpretation. It is the last interpretation.” 


I said ‘somehow not itself susceptible to interpretation’. ‘Somehow’ sounds 
a note of mysteriousness, and that is in a way the point. On this conception, 
a formula’s meaning, or perhaps a person’s understanding of the formula 
or of the principle of a series, is an interpretation that terminates the regress. 
This converts an idea we ought to be able to take in our stride — the idea of 
writing down, say, numbers in a way that is in accord with an under- 
standing of the principle of a series — into an idea that incorporates a mystery. 
We have gone through the motions of giving ourselves a regress-proof 
conception of acting on an understanding. But really all we have equipped 


> BB 34. 
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ourselves with is a quasi-magical conception of how the understanding 
determines what we are to do in acting on it. We have replaced the idea of 
an embodiment (or enmindment) of, say, an algebraic formula with the idea 
of an embodiment (or enmindment) of something just like a formula except 
that, unlike an ordinary formula, it mysteriously cannot be interpreted 
otherwise than as requiring just the right numbers at all points in the 
extension of the series. 

The idea of an embodiment of a formula yielded a picture of an arrange- 
ment in a mental apparatus. The trouble was that such an arrangement 
could no more be something in the light of which performances of writing 
down numbers are correct or incorrect than a bit of mere algebraic notation, 
considered in abstraction from its employment in mathematical practice, 
could be. The criterion for the presence on a page of a bit of mere algebraic 
notation is independent of what it would be correct to do if one were told to 
extend a series in accordance with the principle it expresses. Just so, the 
criterion for the presence of a state conceived in the corresponding way is 
‘the construction of the apparatus, quite apart from what it does’ (PI 149, 
quoted earlier); the presence of the state would be independent of what it 
would be correct to do in order to act on the understanding that the state is 
supposed to be. The relation of such a state to the performances that issue 
from it could be at best brutely causal. 

Now when we conceive meaning as the last interpretation, we replace the 
idea of an embodiment of a mere bit of notation with the idea of something 
conceived as just like an embodiment of a bit of notation, except that 
performances of writing down numbers flow from it in a way that is 
somehow bound up with its setting determinate standards for which 
numbers it is correct to write down. So we picture a criterion that still 
relates to the construction of the apparatus, but mysteriously contrives to 
incorporate standards for correctness and incorrectness in performances. 
This is a way into picturing what one acquires, when one grasps a sense, as 
something that ‘determines the future use’ not causally, at any rate not by 
way of any ordinary causation, but in a quasi-magical way — as something in 
which ‘in a queer way, the use itself is in some sense present’ (PJ 195). 

This brings out how the confusions Wittgenstein considers in this 
context, in connection with following a rule or acting in the light of an 
understanding, lead naturally into a version of the idea that phenomena of 
meaning and understanding involve states and happenings in the mind, 
with the mind conceived as ‘a queer kind of medium’ (BB 3). This con- 
ception of the mind as the mysterious seat or origin of meaningfulness is 
encouraged in a general way by the thought that words or other signs, 
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considered in themselves, are mere ‘dead’ sounds or marks (see Blue Book, 
ibid.). Breathing life into otherwise dead signs is pictured as an occult feat, 
of which only something as special as the mind could be capable. (See 
PI 454, on the question how it is that a schematic arrow points in a certain 
direction. Wittgenstein captures a superstitious conception of what makes it 
the case that the arrow points with the words ‘a hocus-pocus which can be 
performed only by the soul’.)° 

What we now have before us is a particular version of this picture. It is 
not just that meaningful signs are conceived as infused with life by motions 
in the mind, but also that successive performances in the course of, say, 
extending a number series reflect a quasi-magical efficacy exerted by a 
configuration in the same mysterious medium. The occult medium of the 
mind is pictured as the locus of configurations from which performances 
that manifest understanding flow, in a way that is like the way events flow 
from states of regular mechanisms or bits of apparatus except that this 
machinery is mysteriously capable of placing its output in the normative 
light constituted by the output’s being correct or incorrect in the light of the 
configuration from which it flows. 

Near the start of these reflections of Wittgenstein’s, the conception he is 
concerned with shows up in the guise of an idea of ‘a state of a mental 
apparatus (perhaps of the brain)’ (P7149, quoted earlier). We can now see 
that that can be at best a provisional attempt at expressing the conception. 
Once it is clear that nothing but a configuration in an occult medium could 
seem to meet the requirements we are tempted to place on a state of 
understanding, the idea that the brain might serve as the locus of the 
required configurations must surely emerge as unsatisfactory. The brain is 
no doubt very remarkable, but not in a way that amounts to its being 
capable of quasi-magical feats (“hocus-pocus’).” 

Goldfarb’s main focus is on what he calls ‘the scientific objection’. An 
expression of ‘the scientific objection’ comes when, after failing to find a 
state that conforms to the requirements we are putting on a state of under- 
standing (or, ina related case, the ability to read), we are led to respond on 
these lines: “But isn’t that only because of our too slight acquaintance with 
what goes on in the brain and the nervous system?’ (P/ 158). And of course it 
is undeniable that Wittgenstein finds it worthwhile to tackle the inclination 


© On the temptation to conceive the mind as the origin of meaningfulness and so as a ‘queer’ or ‘occult’ 
medium, see the opening pages of Barry Stroud, 2000c; also his 2000a. 

7 At BBs Wittgenstein remarks: ‘It was in fact just the occult character of the mental process which you 
needed for your purposes.’ 
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to say this. (Though, as Goldfarb notes, PI 158 is the only place in the 
Investigations where Wittgenstein’s explicit topic is the idea that knowing 
more about the brain and the nervous system might help.) But once it is 
evident that only something occult could even seem to meet the supposed 
need, it is clear that it would be merely point-missing to suppose neuro- 
science, say, might help with the difficulty. It does not seem a good idea to 
centre our account of what Wittgenstein is doing, as Goldfarb does, on 
fending off ‘the scientific objection’. 


A. 


Exclamations like ‘Now I understand!’ make it look as if understanding is 
‘something that makes its appearance in a moment’ (P/ 151, quoted earlier). 
‘So’ — Wittgenstein says — ‘let us try and see what it is that makes its 
appearance here’ (ibid.). Predictably, given what we have seen about the 
requirements we are shaping up to placing on the pictured state of under- 
standing, nothing that turns up in consciousness at the relevant moments — 
for instance, a formula’s occurring to one — seems to be sufficiently peculiar 
to satisfy our felt need. At this point we fall into conceiving the events we 
find when we ask ourselves what makes its appearance in consciousness at 
the relevant moments — for instance, a formula’s occurring to someone — as 
accompaniments of the understanding. The understanding itself must be 
hidden behind these episodes in consciousness, still needing to be looked 
for. But when we give this idea a little further thought, it stands revealed as a 
dead end (P/ 153): 


how can the process of understanding have been hidden, when I said “Now I 
understand” because I understood?! And if I say itis hidden then how do I know 
what I have to look for? I am in a muddle. 


It is in this predicament that Wittgenstein issues the advice to stop looking 
for a ‘mental process’ (P/ 154, quoted earlier). Instead, he suggests (ébid.): 


ask yourself in what sort of case, in what kind of circumstances, do we say, “Now I 
know how to go on,” when, that is, the formula /as occurred to me? 


We are to remind ourselves of how these expressions are used. That will 
disabuse us of the felt need to look for an occurrence in consciousness that 
such an utterance can be understood to report. 

And when he returns to the main line of his reflections after the 
interpolated discussion of reading (PI 156-78), he suggests a positive alter- 
native to supposing that the exclamations announce the occurrence of a 
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‘mental process’, the onset of a mental state. He describes a case in which 
the only thing that occurs in the mind of a person who says ‘Now I know 
how to go on’, after being shown an initial segment of a number series, is ‘a 
feeling of relief, and the person then goes on with the series. “And in this 
case too’, Wittgenstein says, ‘we should say — in certain circumstances — that 
he did know how to go on’ (P1179). By this point we are on guard against 
the temptation to say that the onset of the understanding is a happening 
hidden behind, in this case, the feeling of relief. And now he says (PJ 180): 


This is how these words are used. \t would be quite misleading, in this last case, 
for instance, to call the words a ‘description of a mental state’. One might rather 
call them a ‘signal’; and we judge whether it was rightly employed by what he goes 
on to do. 


There is something to the same effect in PJ 323, in a context in which 
Wittgenstein is again discouraging the question “What happens when a man 
suddenly understands?’ (P/ 321): 


‘Now I know how to go on!’ is an exclamation; it corresponds to an instinctive 
sound, a glad start. 


This is a suggested partial account of what we learn to do with forms of 
words like ‘Now I understand.’ It is clearly intended to be as far away as 
possible from the idea of describing mental states, saying how things are in 
an inner region of reality. 


5. 


But that is not the whole of the story. I shall now consider parts of 
Wittgenstein’s text in which he shows, in effect, how the picture of mean- 
ing, understanding, and so forth as definite states of mind can after all be 
innocuous. 

In the last few pages of Part I of the /nvestigations, Wittgenstein returns to 
self-ascriptions of understanding and meaning or intention (and thoughts, 
wishes, and so forth), but with a new twist, in that his pervasive concern is 
now with saying, for instance, what one meant at some time in the past. In 
PI 666 he introduces a case in which one is in pain and simultaneously 
bothered by the sound of a piano being tuned, and one says ‘It'll soon stop.’ 
As he says, ‘It certainly makes quite a difference whether you mean the pain 
or the piano-tuning!’ In P/ 682, this set-up, including one’s saying ‘It'll soon 
stop’, has receded into the past, and the question is “Were you thinking of 
the noise or of your pain?’ (Or one might ask ‘Did you mean the noise or the 
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pain?’) Parallel questions arise about the ability to say what one was going 
to say, when one has been interrupted in the midst of saying something 
(PI 633ff.). And at 660 Wittgenstein brings into play, as requiring parallel 
treatment, a past-tensed counterpart to the exclamation ‘Now I can go on!’: 


The grammar of the expression “I was then going to say ...” is related to that of the 
expression “I could then have gone on.” 

In the one case I remember an intention, in the other I remember having 
understood. 


Shifting to a retrospect over the relevant occasions already, by itself, 
complicates the picture considerably. Instinctive sounds, glad starts, surely 
do not have past-tensed forms. There is no past-tense counterpart to a sigh 
of relief. The idea of a signal, as a clear contrast to the idea of describing a 
state of mind, no longer seems appropriate once we take note of the fact that 
self-ascriptions of understanding and so forth have past-tensed forms. 

One main thrust of Wittgenstein’s reflections here is in line with the 
thought expressed at PJ 154, that we should be focusing on the circum- 
stances in which the words in question are correctly used, rather than 
looking for an inner happening that we could as it were point to in order 
to explain what the words mean. Thus at P/ 654 he writes: ‘Our mistake is to 
look for an explanation where we ought to look at what happens as a ‘proto- 
phenomenon’. That is, where we ought to have said: this language-game is 
played.’ (This echoes, for instance, PI 180, quoted earlier: ‘This is how these 
words are used.) And again, at PI 655, he writes: “The question is not one of 
explaining a language-game by means of our experiences, but of noting a 
language-game.’ 

Suppose we ask what state or happening in the mind is alluded to by 
saying ‘At that point I intended to say such-and-such’ or ‘At that point I 
understood the series.’ If we take such a question as a request for something 
that would exp/ain the language-game of saying such things, it is no good 
citing one’s intention to say such-and-such or the onset of one’s under- 
standing of a series. Invoking such things would just be making moves 
within the language-game — not stepping outside it, as one would need to do 
in order to explain it. 

Now suppose we hold on to that explanatory aspiration, and search the 
contents of our memories of the relevant moments for something that is not 
thus ruled out. What we are allowed to find in our memories, if we are not 
allowed to cite the intention itself or the onset of the understanding itself, is 
incapable of discharging the explanatory need. What happens here is rem- 
iniscent of what happened when we searched the contents of our 
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consciousness at the relevant moments, in P/ 151 and its sequel, with — as we 
can now see —a parallel restriction in force. In those earlier passages, the result 
was a temptation to suppose that the state of understanding itself, or its onset, 
was something hidden behind the occurrences to which our attention was 
restricted by the explanatory aspiration. Here the result is a temptation to 
suppose that if one can answer the question what one was going to say when 
one was interrupted (to stay with one of Wittgenstein’s instances), that is 
because one interprets the fragmentary materials that are all we can suppose 
memory yields, if in saying what memory yields we are restricted by the 
explanatory aspiration. The restriction makes it look as if what memory yields 
is limited in a way Wittgenstein describes like this (PI 635): 


“I was going to say...” You remember various details. But not even all of them 
together show your intention. It is as if a snapshot of a scene had been taken, but 
only a few scattered details of it were to be seen: here a hand, there a bit of a face, or 
ahat the rest is dark. And now it is as if we knew quite certainly what the whole 
picture represented. As if I could read the darkness. 


Hence the temptation to say that knowing what one was going to say must 
come from interpreting what one finds in one’s memory. 

In those earlier passages, Wittgenstein unmasks as hopeless the picture in 
which the understanding is hidden behind the fragmentary phenomena that 
are the most one can find in the way of occurrences in the mind — if the 
onset of the understanding itself is excluded, on the ground that citing it 
would not be a contribution to explaining the language-game but would 
merely exploit the language-game. What corresponds to that here is that 
Wittgenstein firmly rejects this picture of what memory yields when the 
time has receded into the past. Thus (PI 634): 


When I continue the interrupted sentence and say that this was how I had been 
going to continue it, this is like following out a line of thought from brief notes. 

Then don’t I interpret the notes? Was only one continuation possible in these 
circumstances? Of course not. But I did not choose between interpretations. I 
remembered that I was going to say this. 


As he says at PI 660 (quoted earlier): ‘In the one case I remember an 
intention, in the other I remember having understood.’ 

‘I remember having understood.’ If we stop restricting what we are 
allowed to find in memory of the past occurrence to something that we 
could cite to explain, from outside, the language-game that includes ‘Now I 
understand!’ and its past-tensed counterpart, we make it possible to 
acknowledge that what we recall as having happened at the time includes 
not just those fragmentary details — having a formula occur to one and the 
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like — but the onset of the understanding itself. What we are able to 
remember having happened at the time depends in part on which language- 
games, of a sort that include provision for past-tensed utterances that give 
expression to memory, we are competent in. Learning the language-game 
that includes “Now I understand!’ and its past-tensed counterpart gives us a 
new possibility of saying, straight off without needing to interpret what we 
can recall, how it was with us on suitable past occasions. 

And surely in just the same way the present-tensed regions of the 
language-game can be seen as yielding new possibilities of saying, straight 
off, how it is with us on suitable present occasions. When we say what 
makes its appearance on an occasion when our command of the language- 
game enables us to say ‘Now I understand!’, we are not restricted to 
occurrences we could conceive as there in our consciousness anyway, 
independently of our command of the language-game, so that we might 
hope to appeal to their presence in order to explain what it is for moves in 
the language-game to be correct. It is no more than an exploitation of the 
language-game to say that what makes its appearance in the moment, on 
these occasions, is the understanding itself. What happens is that the 
understanding sets in. 

In a discussion of saying what one meant, Wittgenstein engages with how 
command of the language-game makes a difference to what one has it in one 
to report. In PJ 682, reverting to the case where one is bothered both by pain 
and by the noise of piano-tuning (P/ 666), he writes: 


“You said, ‘It'll stop soon’. Were you thinking of the noise or of your pain?” If he 
answers “I was thinking of the piano tuning” _ is he observing that the connection 
existed, or is he making it by means of those words? Can’t I say both? If what he 
said was true, didn’t the connection exist and is he not for all that making one 
which did not exist? 


‘Observing that the connection existed’ is not the best choice of words here. 
It is not by observation that one knows what one means, or meant. But this 
is irrelevant to the point Wittgenstein really wants to make. The point is 
that one’s having meant, say, the piano-tuning can be more than a shadow 
or reflection of one’s saying that that is what one meant, a connection one 
effects by saying that. No doubt one does make a connection when one says 
that one meant the piano-tuning — if only that the piano-tuning becomes 
what one has said one meant. But Wittgenstein is anxious that that should 
not seem to exclude the possibility of its being a fact that one meant the 
piano-tuning, whether one says so or not. PJ 689 goes, in part, like this: 


“T am thinking of N.” “I am speaking of N.” 
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How do I speak ofhim? I say, for instance, “I must go and see N today.” But 
surely that is not enough! After all, when I say “N” I might mean various people 
of this name. “Then there must surely be a further, different connection 
between my talk and N, for otherwise I should sti// not have meant HIM.” 

Certainly such a connection exists. Only not as you imagine it: namely by means 
of a mental mechanism.* 


If what is in one’s mind when one says ‘It'll stop soon’, or when one 
speaks of someone, is limited to items that might be candidates for explain- 
ing the language-game of saying what or whom one means or meant, then 
when one considers the connection implied by forms of words like ‘mean- 
ing the piano-tuning’ or ‘meaning N’, one will seem to face a choice 
between supposing the connection is put in place by one’s actually saying 
what one means, or meant, on the one hand, and picturing it as an 
actualization of an occult power of the mind (a mental mechanism), on 
the other. But a space opens between these options when we realize there 
need be nothing more to the connection’s existing than the fact that, in the 
cases we are envisaging, ‘I meant the piano-tuning’ and ‘I mean N’ are 
correct moves in a language-game in which the protagonist of the examples 
is competent. It can be true, in given cases, that they would be correct moves 
whether or not they are actually made. So if they are correctly made, we can 
understand them to report a connection that exists anyway, independently 
of their being made, though not independently of the subject’s being 
competent in the language-game in which such moves are made. 

This makes room fora much less hard line, on the availability in this kind 
of context of the idea of describing mental states, than is suggested by the 
passages we were considering before. In P7180 (quoted earlier), about ‘Now 
I know how to go on’, Wittgenstein says it would be ‘misleading’ to use the 
phrase ‘description of a mental state’. Contrast PJ 662, where, about a 
clearly parallel case (though now in the past tense), he says: 


One can now say that the words “I wanted N to come to me” describe the state of 
my mind at that time; and again one may mot say so. 


One had better not say so if that is going to lead one to picture the described 
state of mind as a setup in an occult mechanism. (“Not as you imagine it: 
namely by means of a mental mechanism.’) But it is now clear that we have a 
different way of picturing the state of mind that we can after all say the 
words describe. We can see the state of mind of wanting N to come as no 
more than what is correctly attributed by moves in a language-game that we 


8 T have corrected the punctuation. 
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know how to play. And the same goes for the state of mind of understanding 
the principle of a series. 


6. 


What I am urging may come into sharper focus if I end by briefly directing 
it against a certain tendency in the interpretation of Wittgenstein. I shall 
consider a very explicit expression of the tendency, in the writings of David 
Pears. 

Pears starts from a point he puts like this: ‘According to Wittgenstein, the 
distinction between following a rule and violating it cannot be wholly 
independent of the difference between the way we find it natural to develop 
the series and other ways of developing it.”” That seems undeniable. 

But what Pears makes of the point is not so straightforward. According to 
Pears, Wittgenstein’s thought is that to follow a rule requires, over and 
above anything one gets into one’s mind when one grasps the rule (perhaps 
at a moment at which one can correctly say ‘Now I understand!’), a 
‘contribution from the rule-follower himself (xx). The rule-follower’s 
‘mental equipment’ — what he has at the moment when he says ‘Now I 
understand!’ — gives only ‘incomplete guidance’ as to what he is to do in the 
future, when he reaches a certain point in extending the series (xxi). This 
incomplete guidance needs to be supplemented, in an ‘unavoidable leap 
from language to the world’ (xx), by the rule-follower’s propensity to find it 
natural to write one number rather than another at the relevant point in the 
series. Nothing ‘genuinely contemporary in his mind’ (xxi) can determine 
what he should write at some point in the future. “The correct solutions to 
his future problems cannot possibly be contained in anything that is in his 
mind now’ (xx).’° 

The thought that Pears’s Wittgenstein is here putting in question is that a 
present understanding, say of the principle of a number series, already 
determines what number it is going to be correct to write when one gets 
to a certain point in extending the series. Now if there were no way to 
persuade oneself that one could make sense of that thought except by 
picturing the current understanding as a setup in an occult mechanism, a 
configuration in an occult medium, then we ought indeed to have no truck 


° Pears 1986: the quotation is from the Preface, xxinxxii. 

'° For something similar to Pears’s reading, consider Crispin Wright’s claim, on Wittgenstein’s behalf, 
that ‘there is nothing for an intention, conceived as determining subsequent conformity and non- 
conformity to it autonomously and independently of its author’s judgements on the matter, to be’ 
(Wright 20o1b: 317). See my discussion of Wright in 1998a, especially at 314-21. 
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with the thought. Bringing that out is one of Wittgenstein’s main points. 
And if this point required us to give up the idea that one’s understanding of 
the principle of a series is itself sufficient to determine what it is correct to 
do, it would indeed seem that we would have to resort to something on the 
lines of Pears’s account, in which what one finds natural serves as a needed 
supplementation, over and above the only partial guidance provided by 
what one acquires when one comes to understand the principle of the series. 

But to attribute a thought on these lines to Wittgenstein is to miss the 
character of his objection to the idea of the occult mechanism. To echo 
Cora Diamond, it is to read his ‘criticism of ... mythology or fantasy ... as if 
it were rejection of the mythology as a false notion of how things are’."’ If we 
read Wittgenstein like this, it will seem that the supposedly rejected false 
notion needs to be replaced with a true one. And then it will seem that the 
true notion must have something like the shape of the picture Pears 
attributes to Wittgenstein. But in fact Wittgenstein has no objection to 
supposing that what one acquires when one comes to understand the 
principle of a series — one’s mental equipment as it stands at that time — 
already suffices to determine what it is going to be correct to write when one 
gets to some point far on in the development of the series. He objects only if 
we fall into mythology, and picture that contemporary mental equipment as 
a configuration in the occult medium of the mind. 

PI 195 (partly quoted earlier) is very suggestive in this context: 


“But I don’t mean that what I do now (in grasping a sense) determines the future 
use causally and as a matter of experience, but that in a queer way, the use itself is in 
some sense present.” But of course it is, “in some sense”! Really the only thing 
wrong with what you say is the expression “in a queer way”. The rest is all right; and 
the sentence only seems queer when one imagines a different language game for it 
from the one in which we actually use it. 


Suppose I say: “The correct solution to my future problems (in extending a 
series) is contained in something that is in my mind now (namely what I 
acquired when I grasped the relevant sense).’ That is a fairly direct negation 
of what Pears says Wittgenstein holds. But it is surely a good counterpart to 
‘The future use is in some sense present’, which Wittgenstein, so far from 
denying it, says is ‘all right’. What Wittgenstein says is not at all what Pears 
says he holds, that it cannot possibly be right to say such things. What 
Wittgenstein says is that if we place saying such things in the right language- 
game, we can see that they are innocuous. Compare PI 689 (quoted earlier): 


™ Diamond 1991: 6. 
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‘Certainly such a connection exists. Only not as you imagine it: namely by 
means of a mental mechanism. There is nothing wrong with saying the 
connection with the person one means exists, just as there is nothing wrong 
with saying that how to extend the series is present in the understanding 
that sets in at a moment. The problem is only in supposing that these 
connections have to be queer. This goes completely missing in Pears’s 
reading, which proceeds as if such connections could not but be queer, 
and hence need to be rejected. 

Of course it is true that what we find natural, primitively, and what we 
can be induced to find natural by being suitably schooled are an essential 
element in an account of the language-game, in particular of how it is viable 
at all. But the point is not that our propensities to find things natural help 
out our understanding, which gives only incomplete guidance, when we 
need to decide what to do. Rather, our propensities to find things natural 
are partly constitutive of what it is that we ascribe to ourselves when we say, 
exercising our competence in the language-game, ‘Now I understand!’ And 
it is no more than taking the language-game seriously to rephrase that like 
this: our propensities to find things natural are partly constitutive of the 
identity of the definite state that we come to be in when we come to 
understand the principle of a series — a state that sets in in its entirety at 
the relevant moments, and in the light of which it is completely settled what 
number it is correct to write when one reaches a certain point in extending 
the series. 


CHAPTER IO 


Another strand in the private language 
argument 


David Stern 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The title of this chapter is borrowed from John McDowell’s ‘One strand in 
the private language argument’ (1998b). In that paper, he argues that much 
of what is best in Wittgenstein’s discussion of private language can be seen 
as a development of the Kantian insight that there is no such thing as an 
unconceptualized experience — that even the most elementary sensation 
must have a conceptual aspect. On McDowell’s view, a sensation is a 
‘perfectly good something — an object, if you like, of concept involving 
awareness. What is a nothing ... is the supposed pre-conceptual this that is 
supposed to ground our conceptualizations’ (1998b: 283). McDowell’s 
Sellarsian objections to the notion of the Given in that paper are an 
insightful and illuminating development of Wittgenstein’s discussion of 
the topic. However, McDowell’s recoil from the notion of an unconcep- 
tualized experience, a conception of sensation on which it turns out to be 
‘simply a nothing’ (zb7d.), leads him to reject Wittgenstein’s cryptic proposal 
that a sensation is ‘not a something, but not a nothing either’ (PI 304). 
Instead, McDowell embraces the opposed view on which every experience 
is a ‘perfectly good something’ (1998b: 283), something of one kind or 
another, for it must be possible to bring it under the appropriate concepts. 
What McDowell misses here, I believe, is that a central aim of 
Wittgenstein’s discussion of our supposed ability to refer to inner objects 
is to attack the very idea of ‘pre-linguistic awareness ... as a substratum on 
which the capacity for concept-carried awareness is constructed’ (ébid.). The 


* A number of ideas set out in this paper arose out of the intensive discussions of the opening chapters of 
the Philosophical Remarks at the workshop on the Middle Wittgenstein at the Fazenda Pinhal and the 
UFSCar Campus, Brazil, in late 2007. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Department 
of Philosophy, Zurich University, Switzerland. I would like to thank those who took part in those events, 
and especially Joao Vergilio Gallerani Cuter, Mauro Engelmann, Hans-Johann Glock, Bento Prado 
Neto, André Porto, Katia Saporiti, and Joachim Schulte, for their constructive comments. 
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point of Wittgenstein’s treatment of reference to the objects of inner 

experience, or their subject, is not to help us formulate a better view of 
how they fit into the space of reasons, but to provide a dissolution of those 

concepts — to help us see that they will not do the work that we demand 

of them when we attempt to formulate a theory of the object, or subject, of 
pre-linguistic awareness. I read Wittgenstein as proposing a conditional: if 
we conceive of sensation as a something, then we will find ourselves con- 

cluding that a nothing would do just as well. In the end, the only way out of 
this predicament is to give up the project of arriving at a clearer conception 

of the subject and objects of inner experience. In this chapter, I do not 

directly pursue McDowell’s thesis that sensation is a something. Instead, I 

look at a closely parallel line of argument concerning the subject of inner 

experience: if we conceive of it as the subject of everything we experience, 

then a nothing would do just as well. 

Interpretation of PJ 243ff. has been shaped by a tradition that takes for 
granted a certain orthodoxy about the nature of the ‘private language 
argument’. That tradition can be traced back to ideas that are widely 
taken for granted, not only in the early and extremely influential papers 
by Ayer, Rhees, Malcolm and Strawson, but also in later contributions by 
authors such as Thomson, Kenny, Kripke and McDowell. In a forthcoming 
piece on ‘Private language’ I sum up the orthodox position, and the 
response I advocate, in the following terms: 


Orthodox interpreters, as I will be using the term, take for granted that the heart of 
Wittgenstein’s discussion of private language is the private language argument, an 
argument that is supposed to show that a private language is impossible. In other 
words, they accept the following points about the nature and significance of the 
argument: 


(1) The argument begins with a premise, or premises, about the nature of a private 
language. 

(2) It leads to the conclusion that such a language is impossible. 

(3) The conclusion has far reaching implications for philosophy as a whole. 

(4) While the argument is neither fully nor clearly stated in the Philosophical 
Investigations, it is best understood as a deductive, reductio ad absurdum argument. 


Furthermore, they presuppose that the argument ultimately rests on a semantic or 
epistemic theory that sets limits to what we can say or know. In other words, they 
hold that the proof that a private language is impossible turns on showing it is ruled 
out by some set of systematic philosophical commitments about logic, meaning, 
and knowledge. (Stern: forthcoming 1) 


An alternative, Pyrrhonian, tradition maintains that Wittgenstein’s principal con 
tribution, not only in his discussion of private language, but throughout his work, 
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is his criticism of the assumptions lying behind the desire for such arguments. Far 
from advocating a semantic or epistemic theory that provides the basis for a proof 
that a private language is impossible, he aims to get us to see that we cannot find 
words that will do justice to the idea; that it falls apart on closer examination. 
Wittgenstein conceives of language as open ended and irreducibly complex, a 
multifarious pattern of activity that cannot be captured by a theory of this kind. 
On this reading of Wittgenstein, his discussion of private language is designed to 
help his reader see that such arguments depend on an overly simple conception of 
language and experience, and that the very idea of a private language is more like an 
illusion, or a fantasy, than a plausible premise that leads to a contradiction. ... 

The private language arguments that are the focus of the Orthodox debate are 
not the author’s considered views, but rather one reconstruction of the narrator’s 
voice in the dialogue... the very passages that are at the core of the Orthodox 
reading can also be read along Pyrrhonian lines. On that reading, they are not 
arguing against the possibility of a private language. Rather, they are trying, and 
failing, to give meaning to the interlocutor’s attempts at formulating that notion. 
On this reading, Wittgenstein is neither saying that a solution to the sceptical 
paradoxes or a ‘private language’ is possible, nor proving that such things are 
impossible. Rather, the author of the Philosophical Investigations holds that such 
words do no useful work at all. (Stern: forthcoming 1) 


In that paper, I argue that P/ 258, usually construed as the central text for an 
orthodox reading of Wittgenstein on private language, actually provides 
strong support for the unorthodox reading I propose. In Stern 2007, I give 
a reading of PJ 293 along the same lines. In these pieces, I develop a 
Pyrrhonian reading of Wittgenstein on private language by means of a 
critical re-reading of the standard interpretations of key passages in the 
Philosophical Investigations. The complementary approach to this material 
that I adopt in this chapter is to attend to the relationship between the 
material in the Philosophical Investigations and Wittgenstein’s earlier writ- 
ings on those topics. By looking at what he chose to include or revise, and 
what was left out, we can learn a great deal about the nature of his project in 
that book. However, just as the dominant tradition in the secondary 
literature on the Philosophical Investigations has taken for granted that it 
will fit into a certain argumentative template, the literature on its relation to 
its sources has also had a distorting effect on our understanding of that 
material. 

The discussion of some of the most important and controversial topics in 
the Philosophical Investigations is remarkably brief, and sometimes extremely 
compressed. Private language (243-315) occupies just sixteen pages; the self 
and solipsism (398—411) take up barely four. Given that Wittgenstein wrote 
many hundreds of pages on these issues in his Nach/ass, including a great 
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deal of preparatory material from which he selected the remarks published 
in the Philosophical Investigations, a number of interpreters have found it 
attractive and helpful to turn to that source material for further information. 
In view of the fact that there is considerable disagreement about the extent 
to which it is appropriate, or helpful, to make use of the Nach/ass in this way, 
there has been remarkably little discussion of the methodological issues 
raised by such a genetic approach to the text.” Instead, a relatively small 
group of enthusiastic Nachlass readers have drawn extensively on the 
Nachlass with the aim of casting light on the Philosophical Investigations, 
while other interpreters have, for the most part, made little or no use of these 
materials. Section 2 of this chapter reviews the main approaches to the use of 
the Wittgenstein Nachlass. Section 3 turns to a reading of Philosophical 
Investigations 403, a cryptic passage with a particularly long and complex 
history, as a case study of a remark where one might expect that the study of 
sources would be most informative. 

The treatment of private language in the Philosophical Investigations is 
one of the last pieces of Part I of that book to have been drafted; most of it 
was written during the second half of 1944. Indeed, the very expression 
‘private language’ occurs only once in Wittgenstein’s manuscripts from the 
first half of the 1930s (MS 110, 193; 20 June 1931). The first extended 
discussion of the topic of a private language along lines that clearly antici- 
pate the discussion in the Philosophical Investigations takes place in the 
‘Notes for lectures on “private experience” and “sense data” written in 
1935-6.’ However, the post-1936 writing on private language that leads up to 
the final version of PJ 243-412 represents a fresh start, both in wording and 
in conception, on the pre-1936 material. Almost none of the post-1936 
writing is a direct reworking of the previous material, and while it discusses 
many of the same topics, it approaches them differently. 

Like the rest of Wittgenstein’s writing in the Philosophical Investigations, 
the remarks on private language and solipsism are a selection and rearrange- 
ment from a much larger quantity of preliminary manuscript writing, 
material that was repeatedly revised and copied from one stratum of writing 


* For previous discussion of this topic, see: Glock 1990; McGuinness 2002; Rothaupt 1996; Schulte 
1992, ch. 1, 3; Schulte, introduction to PU; Schulte 2005; Stern 1996, 2005, forthcoming 2; Von 
Wright 1982. 

> As those manuscripts were written in preparation for lectures given in Cambridge, they were 
composed in English, with occasional asides in German. The ‘Notes for lectures’ are, for the most 
part, fragmentary first drafts, and notes of points to be developed in class discussion. Thanks to Rush 
Rhees’s lecture notes for 1935-6, we also have a record of how Wittgenstein presented those ideas in his 
classes. In these two sets of notes we can see the first detailed development of the distinctive themes and 
concerns that are addressed, in much more polished form, in Philosophical Investigations 243ff. 
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to another. Almost all of the Philosophical Investigations’s discussion of 
private language, the self and solipsism was written between 1937 and 
1945, after the first 190 remarks of Part I of the book had almost reached 
their final wording in the form of the so-called Early Investigations (PU: 
part II). Much of the material on the self and solipsism was first drafted in a 
manuscript written in December 1937 (MS 120, 3orff.). While Wittgenstein 
wrote extensively on private language at the same time, very little of that 
material was included in the Philosophical Investigations. Indeed, in view of 
all this prior work, it is striking that the earliest manuscript drafts of the vast 
majority of the material in Philosophical Investigations 240-315, together 
with many of the remarks in PJ 316—421, can be dated to the second half of 
1944. In other words, the great majority of the 110 remarks that were added 
to the early version of the Philosophical Investigations around the end of 
1944, yielding the 300 remark intermediate version, were composed only 
months before.* At this stage, the treatment of private language was made 
up of just over half of the remarks included in the final version, while none 
of the remarks we now know as PI 396-411 were present.” 

Nevertheless, Wittgenstein did repeatedly discuss the idea of a ‘language 
which describes my inner experiences and only I myself can understand’ 
(PI 256) throughout the 1929-34 period. One strand in that earlier discus- 
sion of private language that is directly taken up in the Philosophical 
Investigations is the proposal that ‘If I were to reserve the word “pain” solely 
for what I had hitherto called “my pain”, and others “L.W.’s pain”, I should 
do other people no injustice, so long as a notation were provided in which 
the loss of the word “pain” in other connections were somehow supplied’ 
(PI 403). However, the discussion in the Philosophical Investigations is much 
briefer, and much less elaborate, than the previous writing on the topic in 
such texts as the Philosophical Remarks and Big Typescript. 1 look at the 
relationship between the earliest discussion of reforming pain-language and 
the discussion in PY 403, not only with the aim of mapping out the earlier 
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In my forthcoming 2, I explore the question of the extent to which this body of contemporaneous 
source material can be used in interpreting the text of the Philosophical Investigations. | argue that 
Hacker’s strategy of using these manuscripts to construe the Philosophical Investigations as committed 
to individualism about meaning depends on the presumption that there is a basic continuity between 
the selected remarks and the excluded remarks, a presumption that fails to take the authorial act of 
selecting text for publication sufficiently seriously. 

The final version of Part I, assembled not long afterward, was constructed by making use of drafts 
trawled from earlier writing. The great majority of the remarks added to 189-300 of the Intermediate 
version, yielding what we know as Philosophical Investigations 189-421, were composed during 1937-44. 
On the other hand, many of the remarks making up the final third of Part I, 422-693, were composed 
before 1937. 
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development of a particular thread of argument in the Philosophical 
Investigations, but also as a way of exploring the principal continuities and 
discontinuities in the development of Wittgenstein’s approach to private 
language. 


2. THE USES OF THE WITTGENSTEIN NACHLASS 


Hallett 1977 was the first book to give multiple references to the sources of 
each remark in the Philosophical Investigations and to include frequent 
quotations from the Nachlass. Hallett also provided a reading of the text 
that turned on an account of the development of Wittgenstein’s thought 
between the Tractatus and the Philosophical Investigations. Peter Hacker and 
Gordon Baker’s multi-volume commentary (Baker and Hacker 1980, 1985, 
2005a, 2005b; Hacker 1993a, 1993b, 1996a, 2000a, 2000b) provided a great 
deal of information about the multiple manuscript and typescript sources of 
remarks in the Philosophical Investigations.° Baker and Hacker’s overall goal 
of providing a comprehensive interpretation of Part I of the Philosophical 
Investigations led them to take a retrospective look at the Nachlass. 
Consequently, they approached it as source material that provided addi- 
tional information, not only at a fine-grained level about the significance of 
cryptic and much-debated passages, but also about the broader commit- 
ments that informed the book as a whole. 

Looking back from the vantage point of the final text of the Philosophical 
Investigations, one will naturally be inclined to classify the source material 
depending on how close or distant it is to or from that destination. The 
closest source material of all contains the very words used in the published 
text. Rough drafts, earlier versions and alternative formulations of the remarks 
in the Philosophical Investigations can also be regarded as somewhat more 
distant parts of the same stratum of immediate antecedents. This material 
allows us to date the composition and arrangement of different strands of 
the polished text, to see connections between different parts of the finished 
work, and review different formulations of familiar points. Next, there is the 
larger body of writing on a given topic from which the published material 
was selected, and related discussion of the topics treated there. In some cases, 
the material in these source manuscripts that was not used in the final text 


° Much of this information was built on research done by Georg Henrik von Wright and Andfe Maury, 
which has since been published in Maury 1994 and PU. A revised edition that makes use of the 
electronic edition of the Wittgenstein papers (JV) is now underway, but the changes from the first 
edition are, for the most part, quite minor. 
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may have been left out of the revision process simply because another passage 
made the same point more effectively. In other cases, Wittgenstein may have 
had a change of mind about the passage, perhaps because he decided that two 
topics that were intertwined in the draft material did not belong together in 
the final version, or even because he no longer accepted the ideas set out there. 
Thus, as soon as we broaden our attention from our first group of source 
texts — original occurrences of published remarks — towards the second and 
third — earlier versions of those remarks, and the manuscript or typescript in 
which those remarks are located — we find we have to evaluate the remarks 
that make up that context, in order to work out the extent to which they 
amplify what is said in the finished text, and the extent to which they 
represent a distinct, earlier view. Further off still is the earlier work that 
takes a different approach to those topics, including material setting out views 
that can be construed as the targets of Wittgenstein’s later criticism. Applying 
the same approach to the last group of source texts — earlier work on these 
topics — leads one to ask the same question: which passages can one regard as 
further elaborating the outlook of the author of the Philosophical 
Investigations, and which set out earlier views, which he would have rejected 
or repudiated? 

Books that focus on the ‘middle Wittgenstein’ — Hacker’s /nsight and 
Illusion (1972, revised 1986), Kenny’s Wittgenstein (1973, revised 2006), 
Hintikka and Hintikka’s /nvestigating Wittgenstein (1986), Hilmy’s The 
Later Wittgenstein (1987), Pears’s The False Prison (1987, 1988), my 
Wittgenstein on Mind and Language (1995), Kienzler’s Wittgensteins Wende 
zu seiner Spatphilosophie 1930-1932 (1997) — all tell a story that moves 
forward from the Tractatus to the Philosophical Investigations. For all their 
differences over matters large and small, the authors of these books agreed in 
the overall approach they took to understanding the development of 
Wittgenstein’s thought. We construed the Philosophical Investigations as 
in part a systematic articulation of ideas developed in manuscripts from the 
1930s, and in part a reaction to Wittgenstein’s work in the Tractatus and the 
manuscripts written in 1929 and the very early 1930s. We traced the first 
emergence of key themes from the Philosophical Investigations in the 
Nachlass. We gave particular attention to identifying turning points in 
Wittgenstein’s manuscripts, passages that, we claimed, resolved long- 
standing disputes about the positions adopted by the author of the 
Philosophical Investigations. We \ooked for ‘crucial passages ... passages in 
which he decisively changes his conception of the nature of mind and 
language, moving away from the Tractatus and toward the Philosophical 
Investigations (Stern 1991: 205). In Hintikka’s vivid turn of phrase, we 
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looked for ‘the “smoking gun” that clinched the case in Wittgenstein’s 
notebooks or in other unpublished materials’ (Hintikka 1996: 6). 
However, in searching for passages that marked a transition from an 
earlier position to a later one, we were primed to look for a steady process of 
development in the content of Wittgenstein’s views. From this perspective, 
Wittgenstein’s discussion of solipsism in the Philosophical Remarks has 
struck interpreters of the ‘middle Wittgenstein’, myself included, as a 
further development of the discussion of solipsism in the Tyactatus, but 
clearly continuous with it. For chapter 6 of the Philosophical Remarks 
appears to propose a new language for the self and experience, one that 
provides further support for the ideas that are so briefly and elusively set out 
in Tractatus 5.6ff. In that case, 403 of the Philosophical Investigations, which 
sets out a closely related language, must be seen as a response to the 
Tractarian position to be found in the parallel passage in Philosophical 
Remarks. Struck by the close parallels between the content of the views set 
out in the Tvactatus and the Philosophical Remarks, we missed the possibility 
that the author of the Philosophical Remarks could have been articulating 
Tractarian views in order to criticize them. In other words, the similarities 
between the views discussed in the Tractatus and Philosophical Remarks may 
have led us to overlook a reversal in the author’s treatment of those views. 


3. SOLIPSISM IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL REMARKS AND 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


In the first paragraph of 403 of the Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein 
asks us to consider the following hypothetical situation: 


If I were to reserve the word “pain” solely for what I had hitherto called “my pain”, 
and others “L.W.’s pain”, I should do other people no injustice, so long as a 
notation were provided in which the loss of the word “pain” in other connections 
were somehow supplied. Other people would still be pitied, treated by doctors and 
so on. It would, of course, be vo objection to this mode of expression to say: “But 
look here, other people have just the same as you!” 


This strange scenario is not developed any further. There is no defence of 
the controversial claim that reforming our language in this way would do 
other people no injustice and no discussion of what kind of ‘notation’ 
would be needed to provide for the loss of the word ‘pain’. Indeed, the 
very nature of the new notation is left unspecified. On one construal, the 
reader is being asked to consider a state of affairs in which we all speak a 
L.W.-centred language, and so we only use the word ‘pain’ for L.W.’s pain. 
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Ona second construal, each speaker would adopt an analogous self-centred 
language, one in which each speaker reserves the word ‘pain’ for talk of his 
or her own pains. Instead of addressing these issues, the second and final 
paragraph simply concludes the discussion of this proposal by observing 
that while there would be no loss in adopting the new way of talking, there 
would be no advantage to such a reform, either: 


But what should I gain from this new kind of account? Nothing. But after all 
neither does the solipsist want any practical advantage when he advances his view! 


The reference to solipsism in the closing sentence provides a clue as to the 
point of this story. It is offered as a description of a language-game that 
would fit the solipsist’s views about language and experience, comparable to 
the way in which the language-game of P/ 2 is supposed to capture the 
conception of meaning outlined in 1 of the Philosophical Investigations. 

Of course, PJ 403 is not intended as a free-standing passage; it is clearly a 
further development of the discussion in PI 398-402 of the idea of the 
‘visual room’. In P/ 398, Wittgenstein’s narrator addresses the interlocutor’s 
conviction that ‘when I imagine something, or even actually see objects, I 
have got something which my neighbour has not’. One striking aspect of the 
discussion of the language of experience in these remarks is that the inter- 
locutor has almost nothing to say, beyond a few faltering attempts to put the 
nature of his present experience into words, such as the sentence just 
quoted. Instead, these remarks contain one of the most extensive attempts 
by Wittgenstein’s narrator to give a sympathetic, albeit highly critical 
account, of the interlocutor’s ‘way of looking at things’ (PJ 401). 

However, as previous commentators have observed, P/ 403 can also be 
approached as a very brief summary of a proposal that Wittgenstein repeat- 
edly entertained in much greater detail in his post-77actatus manuscripts 
and typescripts. While there are a number of versions of this proposal in the 
Wittgenstein Nachlass, in what follows I will concentrate on Wittgenstein’s 
earliest discussion of such a self-centred language, drafted in December 
1929, set out in discussions with the Vienna Circle later that month, and 
repeated in the Philosophical Remarks.’ The earliest surviving draft was first 
written down in a manuscript volume in the middle of December 1929, 
shortly after Wittgenstein left Cambridge to spend Christmas in Vienna. 


7 A second formulation was drafted in June 1932, as part of Wittgenstein’s review and rewriting of 
selections from MSS 105-7. While it is not a literal rewriting of the wording of the original material, 
the subject matter and its place in the sequence of revisions leaves no doubt that it was intended as a 
reworking of the ideas of 58 of PR. The passage in question was later incorporated in the second half of 
104 of BT and a dictation for Schlick (TS 303). 
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We could adopt the following way of representing matters: if I, L.W., have tooth 
ache, then that is expressed by means of the proposition “There is toothache.’ But if 
that is so, what we now express by the proposition ‘A has toothache’, is put as 
follows: ‘A is behaving as L.W. does when there is toothache.’ Similarly we shall say 
‘It is thinking’ and ‘A is behaving as L.W. does when it is thinking’. (You could 
imagine a despotic oriental state where the language is formed with the despot as its 
centre and his name instead of L.W.) It’s clear that this way of speaking is 
equivalent to ours when it comes to questions of intelligibility and freedom from 
ambiguity. But it’s equally clear that this language could have anyone at all as its 
centre. 

Now, among all the languages with different people as their centres, each of 
which I can understand, the one with me as its centre has a privileged status. This 
language is particularly adequate. How am I to express that? That is, how can I 
rightly represent its special advantage in words? This can’t be done. For, if] do it in 
the language with me as its centre, then the exceptional status of the description of 
this language in its own terms is nothing very remarkable, and in the terms of 
another language my language occupies no privileged status whatever. The 
privileged status lies in the application, and if I describe this application, the 
privileged status again doesn’t find expression, since the description depends on 
the language in which it’s given. And now, which description gives just that which I 
have in mind depends again on the application. 

Only their application really differentiates languages; but if we disregard this, all 
languages are equivalent. All these languages represent only a single incomparable 
and cannot represent anything else.® (Both these approaches must lead to the same 
result: first, that what is represented is not one thing among others, that it is not 
capable of being contrasted with anything; second, that I cannot express the 
advantage of my language.)? 


As Wittgenstein was travelling when he wrote this, it is likely that this was 
either a piece of first-draft writing, or a transcription of rougher notes that 
had been written very shortly beforehand. Wittgenstein took a new manu- 
script volume with him (MS 108) when he left Cambridge. The first entries 
consist of a draft of Philosophical Remarks 54-8, in their current order, dated 
13 and 14 December 1929 (MS 108 1-10). This passage is part of an extensive 
discussion of the grammar of first- and third-person talk about pain, and our 
knowledge of other minds, that Wittgenstein began after giving up the goal 
of a ‘phenomenological language’ in October 1929. For most of 1929, 
Wittgenstein was attracted to the idea of a ‘phenomenological language’, 


5 The published translation interpolates the word ‘thing’ after ‘incomparable’, but Wittgenstein was 
careful to avoid talking of any hing that these languages represent, as that would reintroduce the very 
possibility of identifying reference that is denied in the next sentence. See Stern 1995: 82n, 104. 

° PR 58; MS 108 8-10, 14 December 1929. 
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a language that would make clear the structure of immediate experience,'° 
but in November of that year, he repudiated that goal, maintaining that we 
must start from an investigation of our ordinary language, not the con- 
struction of an artificial language for experiential phenomena. The precise 
nature of his conception of that language, and his reasons for this change of 
outlook are controversial.’ That change in his philosophical project is the 
topic of the opening paragraphs of the Philosophical Remarks, and of the 
opening of his discussion with the Vienna Circle on 22 December 1929, 
under the title ‘Solipsism’, during which he also set out the train of thought 
in the passage quoted above (WWK 45ff.). 

It is natural to read this passage as a further development of the critique of 
solipsism in the Tvactatus, and as first step towards the Philosophical 
Investigations’s treatment of solipsism and private language. Thus, Peter 
Hacker construes it as an ‘intermediate phase’ in Wittgenstein’s account of 
experience, a matter of stripping away the transcendentalism of the Tractatus. 
He summarizes the resultant position that he attributes to Wittgenstein in 
1929 and the early 1930s as a ‘radical positivist program’, a methodological 
solipsism that incorporated an extreme verificationism and a ‘reductionist 
position on the problem of other minds. In most essential matters his position 
differed from that of the positivistic account of the “egocentric predicament” 
given by some of the main members of the Vienna Circle only in matters of 
detail’ (Hacker 1986: 218). In accord with this programmatic approach, Hacker 
construes this passage as summarizing and arguing for Wittgenstein’s con- 
ception of the relationship between language and experience at the time: 


Clearly, Wittgenstein argued, such a mono centred language is intelligible and 
univocal; moreover, such a language can have anyone as centre ... Our language is 
in fact composed of as many isomorphic, inter translatable, mono centred lan 
guages as there are speakers ... The application of language is the way in which it is 
laid alongside reality. The special position of every mono centred language vis a vis 
its Centre lies in its being compared directly with primary experience for verifica 
tion. Since primary experience in any given language is unique and incomparable, 
and since different languages differ only in their application, then all that can be 
expressed about them is their equivalence, and their uniqueness is inexpressible. 
(Hacker 1986: 224 5) 


Hacker identifies a number of leading consequences of this view. First, there 
is ‘no such thing asa shared public language. Each speaker possesses his own 


'° Ora ‘primary language that expressed what we really knew, namely phenomena’ (WWK 45). 
™ For further discussion, see Stern 1995: ch. 5; cf. Hintikka and Hintikka 1986: ch. 7; Hintikka 1996: 
ch. 5; Pears 1988: chs. 11-12. 
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private language, although these languages are conceived of as inter- 
translatable’ (Hacker 1986: 225). The privacy in question consists in the 
fact that each person has a language that is directly applied to that subject’s 
primary experience, and that application is inexpressible. 

Second, the requirement that the languages are inter-translatable presup- 
poses a correlation between behaviour and primary experience. Third, all our 
ordinary experiential predicates are ambiguous, having different meanings in 
the first-person and third-person case. Thus, when someone else says ‘I am in 
pain,’ or ‘I have toothache’, I cannot understand what he means by it, but 
must construe it, in my language, as a symptom of ‘A is in pain.’ This set of 
commitments thus provides a leading target for the critique of solipsism in 
Hacker’s exposition of Wittgenstein’s later views (1986: ch. VIII.3—4). 

David Pears agrees with Hacker about the broad outlines of the position 
set out in 58 of the Philosophical Remarks: 


His main contention is that it would be possible for each of us to speak a language 
centred on himself and that, if we did so, we would still succeed in understanding 
one another ... anything else that may be conveyed ... is not part of factual 
discourse but something which, in the terminology of the Tractatus, can only be 
shown and not said. (Pears 1988: 299) 


While Pears reads Wittgenstein as saying that we would understand one 
another if we each spoke a self-centred language, Hacker takes Wittgenstein 
to be saying that I would not understand what another person means by ‘I 
am in pain’, or “There is toothache’. However, this is a relatively minor 
difference, as it turns on their differing conceptions of what is involved in 
understanding another’s talk about their experience. Pears takes the mutual 
understanding in question to consist in the inter-translatability of the two 
speakers’ languages, while Hacker maintains that we do not really under- 
stand each other, because what I understand when A says ‘there is pain’ is 
only that A is behaving as I do when there is pain. 

Pears’s principal point of disagreement with Hacker over Wittgenstein’s 
position in late 1929 is that while Hacker takes Wittgenstein to be arguing 
for methodological solipsism, Pears construes Wittgenstein as arguing 
against the solipsist, and gives much greater weight to Wittgenstein’s 
critique of certain solipsistic theories. Pears argues that Wittgenstein’s 
main point against the solipsist is that we must locate our different points 
of view within a common phenomenal world: 


He concedes that the would be solipsist can speak the language centred on his own 
point of view without the personal pronoun ‘T’, but ... he argues that he cannot 
detach his self centred language from the unified system of factual discourse about 
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the one and only phenomenal world. His language, like anyone else’s, is unavoid 
ably egocentric, but that does not provide any support for his theory that he is really 
speaking a private factual language about a private world. (Pears 1988: 318) 


Pears’s and Hacker’s dispute over whether Wittgenstein is defending or 
attacking solipsism is part of a long-standing disagreement in the literature 
on the Tractatus and the Philosophical Remarks, a disagreement that arises 
out of a deep tension in Wittgenstein’s own treatment of the topic. In both 
books, Wittgenstein expresses a deep sympathy for what the solipsist wants 
to say, yet insists that any attempt to put it into words will be either false or 
nonsense. In my own earlier work on Wittgenstein’s treatment of solipsism 
in the Tractatus and Philosophical Remarks, \ tried to do justice to this 
tension by emphasizing the delicate balance between the two seemingly 
contradictory impulses: ‘If the exoteric doctrine of the Tractatus is that there 
is no such thing as the subject of experience, the esoteric doctrine is that 
there is’ (Stern 1995: 77). One of the best-known and most frequently 
discussed expressions of this tension is Tvactatus 5.62: ‘what the solipsist 
means is quite correct; only it cannot be said, but shows itself’. In 54 of the 
Philosophical Remarks, Wittgenstein explores this train of thought at greater 
length: 


We are tempted to say: only the experience of the present moment has reality... 

The proposition that only the present experience has reality appears to contain 
the last consequence of solipsism. And in a sense that is so; only what it is able to say 
amounts to just as little as can be said by solipsism. For what belongs to the 
essence of the world simply cannot be said. And philosophy, if it were to say 
anything, would have to describe the essence of the world. 

But the essence of language is a picture of the essence of the world; and 
philosophy as custodian of grammar can in fact grasp the essence of the world, 
only not in the propositions of language, but in rules for this language which 
exclude nonsensical combinations of signs.’* 


If we concentrate on Wittgenstein’s reasons for denying that we can 
‘describe the essence of the world’, or denying that the language centred 
on myself is ‘particularly adequate’, we will see him as a critic of a solipsistic 
theory of meaning. If we focus on his reasons for insisting that the appli- 
cation of language cannot be put into words, but that it can be grasped by 
means of a philosophical clarification of the rules of our language, we will 
see him as a defender of what the solipsist wants to say. 


* This passage was originally written down on 13 December 1929, one day before the first draft of 58, and 
is clearly part of a single extended discussion in the original manuscript, corresponding to 54-8 of the 


Philosophical Remarks. 
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However, these readings all agree that the point of the proposed language 
is to generate an insight into the nature of experience and its relationship to 
language, an insight that cannot be straightforwardly asserted. On Hacker’s 
reading, Wittgenstein is arguing for a methodological solipsism, supported 
by a supposedly clarificatory new way of speaking very similar to the one 
that Carnap proposed in The Unity of Science. On Pears’s reading, we are 
supposed to see that the solipsist faces a dilemma: either he is making the 
false claim that all experience is connected with my body, the only conscious 
one, or the nonsensical claim that I can make identifying reference to a non- 
bodily subject that has my experience. On the reading I gave in Stern 1995 
(166-7), Wittgenstein is pursuing both of these seemingly incompatible 
strategies, but each has its place in a different level, or different way of 
conceiving of language. From the perspective afforded by the physicalistic 
secondary language, Wittgenstein presents a methodological solipsism. 
From the perspective of the phenomenalistic primary language, 
Wittgenstein is arguing that solipsism is an incoherent theory, yet a natural 
temptation, given that language is applied to experience in such a way that 
the application cannot itself be put into words. 

In effect, we all took Wittgenstein’s work in 1929 to be very close to the 
Tractatus in spirit. We recognized, of course, that he did explicitly reject 
commitments that he had accepted when he wrote the Tractatus, such as the 
doctrine of the logical independence of elementary propositions, and that 
he began working on questions that had not received sufficient attention in 
the Tractatus, such as the description of immediate experience and the 
problem of other minds. However, the principal differences between our 
readings of Wittgenstein’s discussion of solipsism in the Philosophical 
Remarks can be traced back to parallel differences in our understanding of 
the T7actatus. In effect, we assumed that Wittgenstein’s philosophy fol- 
lowed a path of gradual development, moving slowly away from the 
Tractatus and towards the Philosophical Investigations. Thus we construed 
the work from 1929 as a matter of modifying Tractarian commitments, 
resulting in a position still very similar to the one in the Tractatus, ‘as a 
transitory stage within the author’s oeuvre as a whole ... superseded by later 
insights’ (Schulte 1998: 380). 

However, to approach the Philosophical Remarks in this way is to fail to do 
justice to the extent to which that collection of remarks, and PR 54-8 in 
particular, marks a radical departure from the methods of the Tractatus, and 
signals the adoption of a number of commitments that are also characteristic 
of the Philosophical Investigations. We can see the extent of the changes in 
Wittgenstein’s methods if we consider the context which sets the scene for 
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the proposal set out there. A full reading of the ways in which the 
Philosophical Remarks departs from the approach taken in the Tractatus is 
not possible here, but the opening remarks, and those immediately before 
PR 58 will be sufficient for present purposes. The Philosophical Remarks 
begins with the words ‘A proposition is completely logically analysed if its 
grammar is made completely clear: no matter what idiom it may be written 
or expressed in.’ This amounts to a rejection of the Tractarian thesis that ‘a 
proposition has one and only one complete analysis’ (3.25). He thus gives up 
the goal of the ‘ideal’ language he had pursued in the Tractatus, and the 
primary or phenomenological language he discussed in the period up to 
October 1929, in favour of separating ‘what is essential from what is 
inessential in our language’ (PR 1). 

The connection between his break with the Tractarian approach to 
analysis and his new treatment of solipsism is surely one reason why the 
record of Wittgenstein’s presentation of his new ideas about solipsism to 
members of the Vienna Circle in December 1929 begins with a discussion of 
the change in his conception of language. Furthermore, the emphasis on 
‘our in the second quote from 1 of the Philosophical Remarks is crucial: 
Wittgenstein gives up the Tractarian perspective of the Pure Enquirer, the 
stance of a lone impartial investigator for whom ‘I am my world’ (7LP 5.63), 
and begins to engage in dialogue with an interlocutor about our language.” 
Indeed, 54-8 of the Philosophical Remarks repeatedly use the first-person 
plural in talking about ‘our language’ and ‘our forms of speech’, and the 
discussion of solipsism in 58 starts from that point of departure: “We could 
adopt the following way of representing matters...’ The first paragraph of 58 
takes the existence of a community of language-speakers as its starting point, 
and discusses different ways in which we might communicate. From this 
perspective, we can approach the self-centred subjectless language of 58 as an 
Investigations-style language-game that aims at clarifying our ordinary use of 
language, rather than as a Tractarian gesture at ‘what the solipsist means’. 

The crux here is the question of how we should read the last two 
paragraphs of 58 of the Philosophical Remarks (quoted above, p. 187). 
These words give voice to the solipsist’s concerns, and are written in the 
first-person singular. Arif Ahmed observed that the move from the first- 
person plural in the first paragraph of 58 to the first-person singular in the 


® Tris striking that the only point in the Tractatus where the author engages in discussion with the reader 
in the second-person intimate form (‘Dz’), is in the middle of the discussion of solipsism, and on the 
topic of the analogy between the eye and the visual field on the one hand, and the subject and the 
world on the other (5.633). For a reading of the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus as already committed to 
such a critique of a metaphysics of subjectivity, see Floyd 1998. 
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second paragraph is forced on Wittgenstein, because of the scope ambigu- 
ities that arise in German (and English) if one attempts to frame the point 
made in the second paragraph using the plural form. If one replaces ‘T’ and 
‘me’ in the first sentence by ‘we’ and ‘us’, the result, insofar as it makes any 
sense at all, could mean many things depending on the cross-reference of 
the pronouns; using ‘T’ eliminates this ambiguity. However, the very words 
that Hacker construes as an exposition of the paradoxical consequences of 
Wittgenstein’s supposed methodological solipsism, and that Pears takes as 
Wittgenstein’s gesture at what the solipsist wants to say, should not, I 
believe, be read as a statement of the author’s own views. Rather, they are 
the voice of temptation’s response to the narrator, Wittgenstein’s way of 
spelling out what is attractive in solipsism in order to see how it undermines 
itself.'* For they start from a conviction of the special status of my experi- 
ence, that my world is the world, and lead to the conclusion that any 
consistent attempt to formulate that conviction founders on the problem 
that in a world that is my world, the very notion of the self or subject is 
inadmissible, for there is no longer any space for a contrast between ‘mine’ 
and ‘not mine’. The same dialectic is rapidly summarized in the following 
passage from the ‘Notes for lectures’: 


“But aren’t you neglecting something — the experience or whatever you might call 
it ? Almost the world behind the mere words?” 

But here solipsism teaches us a lesson: It is that thought which is 02 the way to 
destroy this error. For if the world is idea it isn’t any person’s idea. (Solipsism stops 
short of saying this and says that it is my idea.) (NLPESD 255) 


It is only once we turn to considering the particular adequacy of the self 
centred language that we move to the first-person perspective, and begin to 
realize that we have been misled by the chimerical view that my language 
has an inexpressible advantage over every other to feel that in using our 
ordinary ways of speaking we said something false. 

Furthermore, it is misleading to consider PR 58 in isolation from its 
immediate context. For in PR 57 Wittgenstein’s narrator lays out his ration- 
ale for approaching the proposal that will be discussed in PR 58. He adopts a 
quite particular tone of voice, his ‘voice of correctness’, a voice that replies to 
mistaken philosophical theories by reminding us of what we ordinarily say 
and do. Here, it is with the aim of arguing that our ordinary way of 
speaking, our ‘ordinary, physical language’ (PR 57e), is misleading when 


‘+ For further discussion of the role of the voices of temptation and correctness, terms that I take from 
Cavell’s work on the Philosophical Investigations, see Stern 2004: 74. 
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taken as a guide to the representation of the immediately given. His point of 
departure is the claim that ‘the use of the word “I” ... in representing 
immediate experience’ (PR 57a) is misleading. He insists that if we replaced 
it by a way of speaking that dispensed with the personal pronoun ‘we'd be 
able to see that the previous representation wasn’t essential to the facts’ 
(PR 57a). By imagining the construction of an artificial language that 
makes no use of the word ‘T’, we are meant to come to see that there is no 
need for the word ‘T in talk of experience. Hacker, as we have seen, 
construes this new ‘way of representing matters’ (PR 58a) as a matter of 
advocating a solipsistic language, and arguing in support of the thesis that 
‘our language is in fact composed of as many isomorphic, inter-translatable, 
mono-centred languages as there are speakers’ (Hacker 1986: 224). But 
the point of Wittgenstein’s story is not, as Hacker contends, to defend 
solipsism and “disapprove of the expressions of ordinary language’ (P/ 402). 
Indeed, Wittgenstein’s narrator explicitly tells us that the new way of 
speaking would not be ‘in any sense more correct than the old one, but it 
would serve to show clearly what was logically essential in the representa- 
tion’ (PR 57a). 

Wittgenstein’s overall aim in 57-58 of the Philosophical Remarks is to offer 
us ‘a new way of looking at things’ (P/ 401), one that will allow us to give 
clear expression to the ‘picture in our heads’ that tempzts us ‘to say that our 
way of speaking does not describe the facts as they are’ (PJ 402). In this 
crucial respect, the Philosophical Remarks is much closer to the Philosophical 
Investigations than the Tractatus. Indeed, Wittgenstein’s strategy in both 58 
of the Philosophical Remarks and 403 of the Philosophical Investigations is a 
close relative of a method that is characteristic of the Philosophical 
Investigations as a whole. That method, the method of P/ 2,” turns on 
responding to a philosophical view that Wittgenstein opposes by imagining 
a specific scenario in which one uses a new way of speaking as part of a 
particular activity, a ‘language-game’ that models the view under examina- 
tion. The moral that Wittgenstein draws in these cases is that while the new 
language may be appropriate for the particular circumstances we have 
imagined, it cannot be extended to cover the much wider variety of cases 
that do not fall under the very restricted rubric with which we began. 
Because the solipsist insists that his theory is applicable in every circum- 
stance, there is a sense in which one aspect of the method — imagining a 
quite particular activity that best exemplifies the philosophical view under 
discussion — cannot be directly applied in the case of solipsism. One 


* The phrase is taken from PI 48; for further discussion, see Stern 2004: 1.1. 
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possibility here is to reply that the solipsist is simply wrong about this, 
that the solipsistic way of talking is only suited to describing circumstances 
in which we take a single subject’s experience as our point of departure. 
For instance, in the “Notes for lectures’, Wittgenstein writes that ‘the con- 
ception of solipsism does not stretch to games. The other can play chess as 
well as I. I.e., when we play a language game we are on the same level’ 
(NLPESD 258). But Wittgenstein never gives much weight to this direct 
response to solipsism, presumably because the solipsist will reply that it 
misses the point that any expression in ordinary language can be rephrased 
in a solipsistic protocol. Instead, he draws the same moral indirectly, by 
asking us to imagine a language that appears to give due weight to the 
solipsist’s conviction about the special status of the Vorstellungswelt, 
the ‘world of the image’. Thus, at the crucial point in the passages we are 
considering, Wittgenstein’s narrator proposes that we consider what would 
be involved in taking the solipsist seriously on this point, by constructing a 
language centred on a single subject. The ostensible point of the exercise, in 
both the Philosophical Remarks and the Philosophical Investigations, is that 
the very fact of the new language’s universal applicability — that the language 
can be used to state any fact that could be stated in ordinary language — also 
dooms it to be nothing more than a notational variant. 

PR 58ct tells us that ‘all languages are equivalent’; Philosophical 
Investigations 403a1 observes that the proposed new language would ‘do 
other people no injustice’. But both of these passages express the solipsistic 
temptation that Wittgenstein opposes, and both of them are embedded in 
contexts that make it clear that this is not his last word on the topic. 
However, while the continuities between these passages, both in their 
treatment of solipsism and their broader dialectical approach, are striking, 
there are also significant differences between Wittgenstein’s approach to 
solipsism in the late 1920s and the mid-1940s. The author of the 
Philosophical Remarks has very little to say about how such misunderstand- 
ings arise, or why they can be so compelling. In Philosophical Investigations 
398—402, on the other hand, there is a detailed discussion of the attractions 
of the ‘new way of looking at things’ offered by the solipsist. The 
Philosophical Remarks presents the solipsist as mysteriously drawn towards 
giving voice to the inexpressible, trying to find an extra-ordinary way of 
saying what cannot be said in ordinary language, and inevitably failing to do 
so. The Philosophical Investigations pays closer attention to the unconven- 
tional ways of speaking about experience that attract the solipsist, and offers 
a diagnosis of their attractions. A central theme of the sections immediately 
preceding PY 403 is that the solipsist is not simply putting forward a new way 
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of speaking, or a purely conceptual change, for the solipsist also sees things 
differently. Thus, in PJ 401, Wittgenstein qualifies his own suggestion that 
the solipsist proposes a new conception, saying that “What you have 
primarily discovered is a new way of looking at things. As if you had 
invented a new way of painting; or again, a new metre, or a new kind of 
song.’ If we are to appreciate why solipsism can be so compelling, we cannot 
simply anatomize its failings, but must also understand precisely how it goes 
wrong, and how it creates the illusion that the self is something waiting to be 
discovered. But a discussion of this aspect of Wittgenstein’s treatment of 
solipsism in the Philosophical Investigations is beyond the scope of this 
chapter." 


"© For further discussion of this strand of Wittgenstein’s discussion of solipsism, see Minar 1998 and 
Sluga 1996. 


CHAPTER II 


Deductive inference and aspect perception 
Arif Ahmed 


Anyone who wanted to could see many Wittgensteinian doctrines as 
variations upon a single theme: that we make a certain kind of mistake. 
We postulate hidden properties to explain manifest relations. But really 
nothing is hidden: there are only the manifest relations. 

Thus: an object’s possible combinations with other objects is not 
explained by but identified with its essential nature or form (7LP 2.011- 
2.0141). To say what propositional variables occur ‘in’ a proposition is not to 
indicate properties of that proposition alone: it és to indicate with what 
others it shares a form (TLP 3.31516). The future action of the machine is 
‘in’ it from the start only in this sense: we have learned to derive a series of 
other pictures from a picture of it (PJ 193). The meaning that we hear ‘in’ a 
musical theme can only be explained by comparison with another instance 
of its pattern (P/ 527; CV 69-70). What expresses the sense that we ‘hear’ a 
word as having in a sentence is a transition to other sentences (PI 531-4). 
The malice we see ‘in’ a smile is not a geometrical feature of it but some- 
times consists in an imaginary context (‘smiling on the suffering of an 
enemy — PI 539). 

This chapter discusses another such variation: that a sentence does not 
have a meaning from which we derive the rules governing its deductive 
connection with others. Rather, our assigning those rules to it just és our 
expression of its meaning (or as much of it as is relevant to deduction). 

Here the supposed ‘hidden property’ of a sentence S is a meaning M. And 
the ‘manifest relations’ are those inferential connections between S and 
other sentences that our deductive rules explicitly demand. And the sup- 
posed explanatory connection is this: it is our apprehension of M that 
explains something distinct from it, viz. our acquiescence in the rules that 
we apply to S. That is what Wittgenstein is committed to denying. 

The contrast between what Wittgenstein is saying and what he is denying 
is analogous to an intuitive — though certainly not Wittgensteinian — contrast 
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between two pairs of colour words.’ There is nothing in the meanings of 
‘blue’ and ‘green’ from which we derive the rule (supposing that we have it) 
excluding their co-application. There is no way of explaining to somebody the 
meanings of ‘blue’ and ‘green’ that doth falls short of stating this rule —as does, 
for example, ostensive definition — and imparts to him the resources for 
establishing it. On the other hand there is — you might think — something in 
the meanings of ‘red’ and ‘green’ from which we can derive the rule excluding 
their co-application. It does seem possible to grasp those two predicates by 
ostension alone, and then to derive from that very grasp the rule that nothing 
is red and green all over at once. This is the intuitive contrast. 

What that intuition says about the blue/green rule is what Wittgenstein 
says about logical inference rules. And what the intuition says about the red/ 
green rule is what he denies about logical inference rules. He denies that we 
apprehend that very meaning from which we can derive the rules governing 
the words or sentences to which they are annexed. This chapter will focus 
upon that denial. 

Section 1 of the following gives reasons for it. Section 2 gives the most 
powerful case I know against it, viz Dummett’s. The difficulty is that it 
appears to make no room for the phenomenon of Jogical insight. Section 3 
defends Wittgenstein’s account against Dummett. It argues that 
Wittgenstein can make room for logical insight by assimilating it to aspect 
perception. This conclusion implies one of wider interest: Wittgenstein’s 
own treatment of aspect perception makes it an important resource for an 
empiricist epistemology of logic. 

I take a rule of inference to be an ordered pair whose first member is a 
(possibly empty) set of sentence-types and whose second member is a 
sentence-type (and we will assume these to be free of indexicals). So I 
sometimes write inference rules in the form ({X, Y}, Z). Furthermore, to 
say that somebody accepts the validity of a rule ({X, Y}, Z) is to say that he 
will upon reflective consideration accept as truth-preserving any token 
inference of the form ‘X, Y, therefore Z’, regardless of the collateral beliefs 
or counterfactual suppositions that that consideration encompasses. 


I THE CASE FOR AUTONOMY 


The thesis of interest, henceforth “W’, is the negative one that we do not 
derive the rules governing a sentence’s role in deductive inference from a 


* Dummett 1978b: 169. 
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prior apprehension of its elements’ meanings. The thesis it denies, hence- 
forth ‘the Target’, says that we do derive those rules from those meanings. 
At 1.1 below I introduce Wittgenstein’s own characterization of the 
Target and at 1.2 distinguish two versions of it. At 1.3 I consider 
Wittgenstein’s reasons for rejecting both of them and at 1.4 I clarify the 
consequent thesis W in light of two apparent counterexamples. 


11 The Target 


The Target says that our rules do mot autonomously settle the meaning of 
the expressions that they govern. It says that we derive the rules from 
something else. That something else is what Wittgenstein calls at PI 559 
the ‘meaning-body’ — a source of its use that a word carries around with it, of 
whose supposed nature he speaks most vividly not there but in an analogy 
from the 1933—4 lectures 


between a cube or a pyramid with one painted surface, behind which is an invisible 
body, and a word and the meaning behind it. Any position in which this surface 
could be placed will depend on the position of the solid body back of it. (AWL 50; 
cf. PG 54; BT 478 9; Z 140) 


In the analogy the meaning corresponds to the solid object and the sentence 
to which it is annexed corresponds to its painted surface. Wittgenstein 
continues: 


We are tempted to think that ifwe know a cube is back of a painted surface we can 
know the rules for arranging the surface with other surfaces ... Analogously, we are 
tempted to think that we can deduce the rules for the use of the word from its 
meaning, which we supposedly grasp as a whole when we pronounce the word. 
(AWL so: my emphasis) 


Here is his clearest statement of ove version of the Target. 

But in order to appreciate the scope of his arguments against it we need 
(i) to distinguish it from another version and (ii) to see that both are in the 
firing line. As I have defined it here there are two versions of the Target. 


1.2 Two versions of the Target 


(a) On one version — that stated in the analogy — it is from the meanings 
of words (in particular logical constants) that we derive the deductive 
rules concerning the sentences containing them. Negation, conjunction, 
etc. have a self-standing meaning from whose grasp those rules are derivable. 
This appears to have been Locke’s view (Locke [1689] 1975: III. vii). 
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Wittgenstein’s implicit rejection of (a) goes back to the Tractatus;* he 
explicitly discusses it (again to reject it) at Pl 547 (‘not’: see also RFM 106) 
and PI Il, iv (‘if).? 

(b) The other version allows what is anyway more plausible: that whether 
or not logical constants have a self-standing meaning, one does not need to 
grasp that but only the meanings of sentences containing them in order to have 
grasped what validates inference amongst the latter. On this view it does not 
matter whether negation has a meaning independent of the sense of negated 
sentences — e.g, that it ‘reverses the sense’ (PJ 556). One can see the validity of 
({-~p}, p) once one has grasped ~~p and p. In short (b) says that whether or 
not words have meaning-bodies, sentences have them. And it is in the 
meaning-bodies attached to sentences that we perceive the validity of the 
rules connecting them. Certain remarks in the Tractatus give this impression.* 

Now we just saw that some of his remarks in P/ are directed against (a). 
But I think that there Wittgenstein also rejects (b). This is for two reasons. 

First: at one point Wittgenstein considers a generalization of (b), only to 
reject it because it attributes meaning-bodies to sentences. I mean the 
discussion at PJ 136b—c of the idea that a sentence expresses a proposition 
only if the concept of truth ‘fits’ or “engages with’ its pre-existing meaning. 
This picture, he says, gets it the wrong way round. We don’t first apprehend 
a sentential meaning from which we derive its proposition-expressing status 
and hence truth-aptness. Instead, that we apply ‘the calculus of truth- 
functions’ to it is what makes it ‘proposition-expressing’. 

Second: we shall see that his most important arguments against the 
‘meaning-body’ idea apply to both (a) and (b). Those arguments seem to 
show that the role supposedly filled by the meaning-body could not be filled 
by anything. Why not? 


1.3 Against the Target 


For the meaning-body to fill that role there must be such a thing as this: a 
grasp of it in thought from which I can read off the rules governing the 
deductive employment of the associated expression. In PJ Wittgenstein 
considers two closely related types of state. 


* There he had said that a logical constant carries around neither a proprietary sense (being instead an 
operation upon senses: TLP 5.233-5.25) nor any denotation (TLP 4.0312). 

> See also LEM 194-5 on ‘all’. 

* According to it we can see pre-existing inferential connections between the propositional symbols by 
inspecting them, that is, by examining truth-tables that show their construction from atomic 
propositions: TLP 4.431, 5-101-5.132. 
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(c) The first type of state is the grasping ‘in a flash’ of a word’s meaning, 
from which we read off not the rules for its use but those uses themselves. 
Wittgenstein’s example is this: one might think that a mental picture of a 
cube is what guides me to apply ‘cube’ to some objects and withhold it from 
others (P/ 138-9). The presence before my mind of such a picture might 
seem to be a state of type (c). 

(d) The second type of state is that of grasping not a words meaning but a 
rule’s meaning, from which we can read off what behaviour accords with it. 
Wittgenstein’s example (PJ 143) concerns a pupil learning the series (+1) 
through being shown and gotten to copy some initial segments of it in 
which patterns of recurrence are then pointed out (P/ 145). He asks whether 
the pupil has got the ‘system’ when he has continued the series up to 100 
and continues: 


Perhaps you will say here: to have got the system ... can’t consist in continuing the 
series up to this or that number: that is only applying one’s understanding. The 
understanding itself is a state which is the source of the correct use. (PI 146) 


Such a state is of type (d). 

Wittgenstein raises objections to states of either type. Against both 
(c)-states (PI 139) and (d)-states (PJ 146b, 213a) he points out that they are 
impotent to answer a question of the very sort that they were meant to 
answer: what makes one use of ‘cube’ (/one continuation of the series), and 
not another, in accordance with the state itself? Postulating an ‘inner voice’ 
to answer that question raises two more: first (PJ 186), what makes its 
utterances in accordance with the state? And second, what makes one use 
of the word ‘cube’ (/one continuation of the series), and not another, in 
accordance with the voice (P/ 213b)? 

The objections do not show, either that we never associate e.g. inner 
pictures or feelings with a word or rule, or that an awareness of such entities 
never in fact accompanies any application of the word or rule (a possibility 
that he mentions at P/179a). But they do show that postulating such entities 
does nothing to eliminate the perceived indeterminacy of use that moti- 
vated it (P7198a); hence also that such awareness cannot after all constitute a 
(c)-state or a (d)-state. 

Now the meaning-body doctrines (a) and (b) of 1.2 both differ from the 
doctrine of (c)-states and (d)-states. The general doctrine of meaning-bodies 
states that entities (‘solid bodies’) are available to thought that settle whether 
the associated (a) words or (b) sentences (‘painted surfaces’) may be con- 
nected (‘arranged together’) by this or that deductive rule. Whereas the 
doctrine of (c)-states says instead that something of this type settles the 
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correctness of this or that application of an associated word. And (d) says 
something different again: that something of this type settles the accordance 
of this or that behaviour with an associated rule. 

But in spite of these difference we may still redirect Wittgenstein’s 
familiar objections to (c) and (d) at the meaning-body doctrines (a) and 
(b). For if I want to know whether e.g. the rule ({--p}, p) is correct, how am 
I supposed to read shat off from my apprehension of the meaning-bodies 
associated with either ~ itself or --p and p? Do not just the same difficulties 
arise as with (c) and (d)? For what makes the observance of this rule rather 
than that one in accordance with the meaning-bodies associated with these 
sentences? And if there is an inner voice that tells me which rule is right, 
what makes its utterances in accordance with the meaning-body? 

So although directed at (c) and (d), these considerations appear with 
equal plausibility to refute (a) and (b). Hence also to support Wittgenstein’s 
negative thesis W: that we do not read off the rules that we follow from the 
meanings that we have already given either to the words or to the sentences 
therein. 


1.4 Two apparent counterexamples 


But do logical rules have the autonomy that W implies? I here consider two 
kinds of counterexample. They and the more serious difficulty to follow 
share this structure: we sometimes appear to adopt new logical rules in a 
non-arbitrary way. But it would have to be arbitrary if we did not read them 
off from the meanings of the sentences that they connect. 

(a) First counterexample. On the fine-grained individuation of rules assumed 
here (see introduction), there are many occasions when one considers a rule 
for the first time and thereupon accepts it (that is, begins to treat it as valid), 
but appears to do so non-arbitrarily. If you are reading this for the first time 
then the rule ({The Battle of Actium took place in 318c, The Battle of Actium 
took place in 318c— 1 May 2008 is a Tuesday}, 1 May 2008 is a Tuesday) is 
probably new to you; having considered it you will no doubt accept it. 

But then haven’t you derived a new rule from the meanings that you 
already apprehended in its sentences? Otherwise what would stop you from 
rejecting it? And doesn’t this refute W? 

The answer is no, because the rule is not new in a relevant sense. 
Accepting a rule means being disposed to use it for inferring in a suitable 
range of contexts. This claim in turn abbreviates a counterfactual of the 
form ‘If in any context of consideration and suitable circumstances R you 
had perceived tokens of the sentence in this rule as premises and conclusion 
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of an argument that you were considering then you would have granted that 
the conclusion is true if the premises are.’ (“Context of consideration’ covers 
any hypothetical suppositions or collateral evidence or beliefs; “R’ abbre- 
viates conditions upon concentration, memory, etc. that I am simply going 
to assume can be spelt out.) And that counterfactual was true all along. So 
you had the disposition all along; and so in that sense, which is the relevant 
one,’ you have not changed what rules you treat as valid. 

(b) Second counterexample. When I follow a valid proof I derive new rules 
from old meanings. Otherwise what is the use of proof? 

Thus consider the rule: 


(e) There are more people than hairs on anyone’s head. Hence there are 
two people with exactly the same number of hairs on their heads. 


Many people are initially disposed not to treat (e) as valid. (For instance they 
would reject it under the counterfactual supposition that nobody is bald.) 
But after a little thought many would come to accept it. 

So this is a genuine case of adopting a new rule. One becomes disposed to 
grant the transition under circumstances in which one would once have 
rejected it (contrast with case 1.4(a)). But one doesn’t simply up and decide 
to accept it. Rather, one accepts it out of fidelity to what the premise and 
conclusion meant all along. So isn’t this a case of reading off the new rule 
from the old meanings? 

Only in a sense that poses no threat to W. One is not convinced of the 
new rule through any mysterious communion with an abstract meaning- 
body behind it. It is rather a matter of stringing together rules that one 
already accepted. 

Thus an intelligent English-speaker will probably accept the inferences 
from the negation of (e)’s conclusion to “We can arrange everyone in strictly 
ascending order of number of hairs’, from that to “We can arrange everyone 
so that each has at least one more hair than his predecessor’, from that to 
‘We can arrange everyone so that the last one has at least as many hairs as 
there are people’, and from that to the negation of (e)’s premise. 
Confrontation with all of these simpler inferences at once might cause 
you to treat (e) as valid. But you have not derived the new rule from old 
meanings that are vot rules. What has happened is rather that you 


see that the new rule of inference is equivalent to the combination of the original 
rules and so we can use it with the same confidence that we used them. You see that 


> See PI 187 and Ginet 1992: 57. Child, who rejects this reading of that passage, agrees nonetheless that 
Wittgenstein was broadly speaking a dispositionalist (this volume p. 225n). 
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you would be doing the same thing that you were doing when you followed the 
original rules separately as distinct steps. (Pears 2006: 90) 


This objection and that response reveal an ambiguity in W. Distinguish a 
subject’s basic from his non-basic or derivative rules. The basic inference 
rules are those whose acceptance does not depend on your acceptance of any 
others. 

Now W might be read as a weak thesis, i.e. about basic rules only, or as a 
strong thesis, i.e. about amy rules. The weak thesis (we shall call it “W1’) says 
only that we do not derive basic inference-rules from the extant meanings of 
the sentences that they connect. Whereas the strong thesis (“W2’) says that 
we do not derive any such inference-rules from those meanings. 

(e) does not refute W1; but (e) plus the claim that the rules constitute the 
meaning (PI p. 147n(b)) does refute W2. For we do derive (e) from pre- 
existing rules governing the sentences it connects; hence (given that further 
claim) we derive it from their pre-existing meanings. 

As it is therefore more plausible I henceforth consider only W1. Rules 
follow from meanings of sentences by following from o¢her rules. But there 
is no further kind of meaning from which basic rules derive. “One rule may 
follow from another rue... but there is no such thing as a rule following 
logically from the meaning of a word’ — or, we might add, of the sentences it 
connects (Hacker 1996a: 229; my emphasis). 

This comparison with chess gives the gist of it. A sentence or set of 
sentences corresponds to a (type of) chess position. A basic rule corresponds 
to a one-step transition from one position to another (i.e. a single move in a 
given position). A non-basic rule corresponds to a many-step transformation 
(i.e. as effected by a sequence of moves). Our grasp of the basic rules, i.e. of 
what one-step transformations are legal, is our grasp of chess. It might 
surprise you to discover a novel many-step transformation, i.e. that a certain 
position may be reached by many legal moves from another. But it follows if 
true from rules that you already accepted. In that sense what you discovered 
was ‘there all along’ in the very game that you were playing. But someone 
who adopts a novel one-step transformation cannot similarly have extracted 
it from a structure that was already apprehended in some other way 
(the ‘chess-body’). He has simply abandoned one game and adopted another 
(cf. Z 320). 

Wittgenstein’s position is analogous. Novel non-basic rules are those to 
which your basic rules had committed you all along. You accept them 
because you are as it were entangled in your (basic) rules (PJ 125). But a 
novel basic rule of inference cannot be extracted from those very meanings 
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that you had all along expressed by the sentences it connects. To adopt such 
a rule would be to change which meanings you expressed by those sentences. 


2 THE CASE AGAINST AUTONOMY 


I now consider a counter-argument. It says that W1 makes it inexplicable 
how deduction can be both novel and legitimate. That is, it precludes one of 
the things that Dummett calls a justification of deduction. 

More precisely the argument is that the combination of legitimacy with a 
particular kind of novelty (what I call N3) implies that there are basic rules R 
of which the following three things are true: 


(f) Ris N3 
(g) If R is N3 and W1 is true then we accept R on an arbitrary basis 
(h) We do not accept R on an arbitrary basis. 


(f) is true by construction (see 2.3-2.4). (g) follows from the definitions of 
W1 and N3. And (h) follows from intuition plus the legitimacy of R. But 
~W1 follows from (f)—(h). Hence, W1 is false. That is the objection. 

In this presentation of it I first outline the general question about 
justifying deduction, i.e. reconciling its legitimacy with its novelty (2.1). 
At 2.2 I refine the problem by distinguishing three kinds of novelty. Only 
the third of these raises a problem for W1. At 2.3 I describe the general class 
of rules from which R is to be drawn. At 2.4-2.6 I argue for each premise 


(f)—(h) in turn. 


2.1 The justification of deduction 


The problem arises at what Dummett calls the ‘third level’ at which one 
might seek a justification of deduction (1978a: 297). It is the problem of 
reconciling the fact that deduction is sometimes novel with the fact that it is 
always legitimate. 

The novelty of deductive inference is the fact that belief in the premises of 
a valid inference often falls short of belief in its conclusion.° I call this zovelty 
in the crude sense, for reasons that will become clear. The rule (e) at 1.4(b) is a 
clear example of novelty in the crude sense. Probably most English-speakers 
who accept that there are more (non-bald) people in the world than hairs on 


© Dummett 1978a: 297. There he speaks of ‘recognition’ rather than belief but elsewhere he endorses this 
way of putting it (2007: 719). 
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any person’s head do not accept — and might even deny — that two (non- 
bald) people have equally many hairs. 

To say that deductive inference is always legitimate is to say that ‘the 
process of recognizing the premises as true must already have accomplished 
whatever is needed for a recognition of the conclusion as true’ (Dummett 
1978a: 297). Anyone who has grounds for believing the premises does not 
therefore need to undertake further investigation to establish the conclusion. 
(e) illustrates this too: grounds for thinking that there are more people in the 
world than hairs on anyone’s head suffice for establishing also that two 
people have exactly the same number of hairs. One need not do any more 
hair-counting than one has already done. 

The difficulty of reconciling these features arises when we ask how 
somebody who initially does not accept a deductively valid rule R might 
come to accept its conclusion, given that he accepts its premises. Since 
deductive inference is sometimes novel such rules do exist. And since it is 
always legitimate no further empirical discovery is necessary. Everything 
that he needs to establish the conclusion of R is already available once he has 
established its premise. 

But accepting the conclusion of an argument whose premises one already 
grants is not just magic. Nor is it purely spontaneous. We must be able to 
say more about what happens, cognitively speaking, than this: one simply 
stares at the rule and then suddenly ups and starts treating it as valid. So 
what else does happen? 


2.2 Novelty 


So stated the problem is too crudely stated. For a rule of inference that is 
novel (in the crude sense) may yet raise no relevant difficulties for W1. This 
will happen in two cases. 

The first is the case where a subject has considered the premises of a rule 
but has nor considered its conclusion. In that case it will be true that he 
accepts its premises but does not accept its conclusion. But this implies only 
that the rule is novel for a person in a sense that is quite easy to reconcile 
with its legitimacy. If the question is “What more does he need to see in 
order to accept the conclusion?’ the answer is: he only needs to consider it. 
The inference rule ({Wittgenstein was born in 1889}, Wittgenstein was born 
in 1889 or 1 May 2008 is a Wednesday) is probably ‘novel’ in this way to 
many. But for one who accepts its premise, accepting its conclusion need 
involve nothing more than directing his attention at it. 
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The second variety of novelty in the crude sense raises no relevant 
difficulties either. It arises where one’s ultimate acceptance of the rule as 
valid is derivative in the sense of 1.4(b). The rule (e) is novel in this sense. 
The reason that one initially accepts its premise but not its conclusion is not 
any failure to consider either. A competent English-speaker might, with 
premise and conclusion of (e) fully in view, still accept only the former. But 
he may come to accept the conclusion. The additional thing that needs to 
happen is that he considers in tandem other rules of inference that he already 
accepts in the dispositional sense outlined at 1.4(a). So one does already have 
all that one needs to reach (e)’s conclusion from its premise, namely those 
dispositions: one only needs to activate them concurrently. 

I now define a third variety of novelty in the crude sense. A rule is novel 
for a person in this third way if and only if the following three conditions are 
satisfied: 


(j) he initially accepts its premises but not the conclusion 
(k) he does so whilst considering all of these at once 
(m) his ultimate acceptance of the rule is not derivative. 


Any rule that satisfies condition (j) is novel in the crude sense. Any rule that 
satisfies condition (k) is not novel in the first way just described. Any rule 
that satisfies condition (m) is not novel in the second way just described. Let 
us say that rules satisfying (j)—(m) for a given person are N3 rules for that 
person. 


2.3 Construction of R 


Having identified the relevant concept of novelty we now identify its 
instances. In fact I am going to describe a recipe for producing such rules. 
But this involves a discussion of Dummett’s distinction between analysis 
and decomposition. 


2.3.1 Analysis and decomposition 

To have understood a token-sentence one must have perceived and under- 
stood not only it but also certain elements and structural features that every 
token of that sentence-type shared with it. In order to understand this token 
of ‘Brutus killed Brutus’ you need to perceive not only it but also to perceive 
and understand its words — i.e. the two tokens of ‘Brutus’ and the one token 
of ‘killed’ — and perhaps also a structural feature of it: its taking the form x 
killed y (something that both ‘Cato killed Cato’ and ‘Brutus killed Caesar’ 
share with it). 
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But other structural features of that sentence (token and type) need not be 
either perceived or understood. For as well as having the form x killed y the 
sentence ‘Brutus killed Brutus’ shares with ‘Cato killed Cato’ but nor 
‘Brutus killed Caesar’ the form x killed x. But one does not need to know 
that: unlikely as it is, one might fail to notice even that ‘Brutus’ occurs twice 
in the sentence and yet still have the firmest grip upon what it says (cf. 
Dummett 199!1a: 40). 

Now the analysis of a sentence-type specifies those of its (i.e. those of all 
its tokens’) perceptible elements and structural features, a grasp of which is 
necessary for knowing what it says. A sentence has just one analysis. ‘Brutus 
killed Brutus’ has the analysis: {“Brutus’, x killed y}. You need to see and 
understand both occurrences of the word ‘Brutus’ and the structural feature 
x killed y in any token of that type in order to know what it says. But you 
needn’t attach any meaning to its other perceptible features (for instance the 
letter ‘B’ or the structural feature x.rutu.y killed x.rutu.y). Let us call a 
perceptible feature of a sentence belonging to its analysis a constituent of 
that sentence. 

On the other hand, amy division of the sentence into a structural feature 
and the expressions so structured counts as what Dummett calls a decom- 
position of it. Many of these features need not be understood or even 
perceived by anyone who both perceives and understands the sentence. 
‘Brutus killed Brutus’ admits the decomposition {‘Brutus’, x Ailled x}. But 
someone who firmly understood the sentence might be both blind to the 
structural feature so isolated and ignorant of its meaning. This could happen 
if he did not possess the concept of suicide (Dummett 1991: 192-5). Let us 
call a perceptible feature of a sentence belonging to its decomposition a 
component of that sentence. (So the constituents of a sentence are always 
amongst its components but possibly not conversely.) 


2.3.2 Candidates for R 
The inference rules of interest are those that exploit the recurrence of a 
pattern that figures in one premise as a non-constituent component and in 
another premise, or in the conclusion, as a (possibly constituent) 
component. 

Examples include: 


(n) Brutus’s wife hates Brutus and Brutus killed Caesar. Hence Brutus’s 
wife hates somebody who killed Caesar. 

(o) Brutus’s wife hates Brutus and Brutus killed Caesar. Any killer of Caesar 
whose wife hates him is honourable. Hence Brutus is honourable. 
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In (n) the pattern Brutus’ wife hates x and x killed Caesar is a non-constituent 
component of the first premise and a constituent of the conclusion. In (0) it 
is a non-constituent component of the first premise and a constituent of the 
second. Hence someone who understands the premises and conclusion of 
either rule might completely fail to notice at least one occurrence of this 
pattern in it. 

It is from this class that we are going to draw the R satisfying premises 


(f)—(h). 


2.4 R is an N3-rule 


Consider the rules whose validity turns (like that of (n) and (0)) upon the 
recurrence of a non-constituent component of one premise. Then some R 
among them is an N3-rule for somebody. For there has been, and no doubt 
in the future there will be, intelligent English-speakers who have not 
noticed the presence in at least one premise of some such rule of a non- 
constituent component on which its validity turns. And for some of those 
people this situation persists even when they consider the premises and the 
conclusion simultaneously. And when they do come to accept the conclu- 
sion it is not on the basis of any other rule.’ Hence R satisfies (j)—(m). It is 
therefore N3 and we have premise (f). 


2.5 If R is N3 and Wr is true then we accept R on an arbitrary basis 


So given its legitimacy, what does one become aware of that prompts one to 
accept an N3-rule? How can the proponent of W1 answer this question? 

He cannot say that one arrives at it simply by considering the conclusion. 
For if R is N3 then it meets condition (k) on being N3. So one will reject it 
even if one considers premise and conclusion (and understands them 
perfectly well). 

He cannot say that we arrive at it in the manner we arrived at (e), that is, 
by stringing together inference rules that we already accept. For since R is 
N3 it meets condition (m) on being N3. So one will not accept it on the basis 
of other inference rules. 


7 Tt might be thought that (n) is in fact derivative because one only accepts it once one has noticed the 
inferability from its premise of something like this: “Brutus is such that: Brutus’s wife hates him and he 
killed Caesar.’ Even if that were true we could still insist that the inference from the premise of (n) to 
that sentence was an N3-rule. 
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The obvious answer is that one sees a feature of the sentences that one need 
not have seen in order to understand them, namely that a certain pattern that 
figures in one of the premises (as a component) recurs in another premise 
or in the conclusion. So one who accepts its premise does not simply stare at 
an N3-rule — let our example be (n) — and suddenly decide to accept its 
conclusion. One stares at it and suddenly sees a form in the conclusion that 
was there all along in the premises. This is the answer that I think a proponent 
of W1 has to make. 

But this proposal makes one’s acceptance of inferences like (n) as arbi- 
trary as one’s acceptance of some linguistic reform like the blue/green 
inference. All that happens on this view is that one stares at its sentences, 
notices some visible feature of them, and spontaneously regards that feature 
as relevant to its conclusion. 

After all, that pattern cannot have played a role in the meaning that one 
already attached to that sentence. For until now the presence of the pattern 
was entirely irrelevant to the rules involving that sentence that one was 
disposed to accept. Having noticed that pattern, one now acquires a new 
disposition — the disposition to infer the conclusion from the premises of 
(n). So one looks at the sentence and acquires a new basic rule. But if W1 is 
true then how does that fall short of investing the pattern with a new 
meaning? It is as though one were to accept the conclusion of an inference 
from ‘Brutus killed Brutus’ upon suddenly noticing that its premise con- 
tained eighteen letters or the pattern x.rutu.y killed x.rutu.y. 

So if W1 is true and R is an N3-rule then we are committed to accepting 
that we accept it on as arbitrary a basis as any linguistic reform. So we have 


premise (g). 


2.6 We do not accept R on an arbitrary basis 


But then how can R be legitimate? Rules of the sort that I have described are 
legitimate in this sense: one who accepts the premises and considers the 
conclusion already has enough before him to persuade him of the latter. 

But this means that it is mot arbitrary that one accepts it: in particular 
one’s adoption of it is not a spontaneous coming to regard as deductively 
relevant a feature of the sentence that had previously possessed no such 
relevance. For in that case somebody who has not started to treat that 
pattern as meaningful has not yet done all that he needs to do in order to 
come to accept the conclusion. 

It is difficult to argue further for the legitimacy of any particular R on any 
basis other than intuition. But the intuition does seem firm to me that 
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whatever kind of things the meaning of a valid rule’s sentences are, our pre- 
existing grasp of those meanings és the only kind of understanding of them 
that we need to appreciate the truth of its conclusion. This claim about R 
appears to me to be about as plausible as the corresponding claim — which 
(we saw at 1.4(b)) the defender of Wr can accommodate — about (e). So we 
have premise (h). That completes the case against W1. 


2.7 Discussion 


It is also the strongest case that I am able to construct for Dummett’s 
alternative to it. According to him the justification of deduction demands 
that the sentences that inference rules connect express thoughts. And it is as 
Frege said through insight into these, and not only the perceptible sentences 
that express them, that one comes to adopt a novel® rule: 


The solution necessarily lies in drawing an appropriate distinction between form 
and content. All conceptual thought involves the apprehension of pattern: a report 
of current observation singles out particular features from a multifarious field of 
perception, subsuming them under general concepts ... The characteristic of a 
pattern is that it is there to be discerned, but that to apprehend that in which it is a 
pattern, we do not need to discern the pattern; it is essential to our discerning 
the pattern that we recognize that that in which we have discerned it remains 
unaltered ... In the present case, we are concerned ... with the discernment of 
pattern ... in the thought itself: (Dummett 1991a: 37, my emphasis; cf. Dummett 
1993d: 460 1) 


According to Dummett these patterns in our thoughts are their analyses and 
decompositions. And to my mind his crucial move is just that: the extension 
of the distinction between analysis and decomposition to thoughts as well as 
the sentences expressing them. 

Thus analysis of a thought 


shows how the thought is to be represented as constructed in stages from thoughts 
expressible by atomic sentences, and how these thoughts have in turn the senses of 
simple names, predicates and functional expressions. (Dummett 1991b: 302) 


And a thought also has decompositions; such a decomposition 


does not purport to display the structure of the thought, in the sense of ‘structure’ 
in which grasp of the thought depends on an apprehension of its structure. Rather, 


‘Novel’ is without qualification here because Dummett does not distinguish varieties of novelty in the 
way recommended at 2.2. 
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it picks out a pattern common to that thought and a range of others, a perception of 
which is not required in order to grasp the thought (ibid.) 


It is from apprehension of novel decompositions in the thought that we 
derive the rules connecting the sentences that express them. 

How does this help? The answer is that unlike the defender of W1, 
someone who accepts this account is not committed to the consequent of 
(g), that our adoption of N3-rules is arbitrary. What makes one’s accept- 
ance of e.g. (n) non-arbitrary is this: that one notices a novel feature of that 
very meaning (thought) that one had been expressing by the premise all 
along. So in accepting the conclusion one is not arbitrarily starting to treat 
some newly noticed visible feature of a sentence as inferentially relevant. 
Instead one is expressing fidelity to what one had all along meant by it. 
This feature of Dummett’s account makes it look more attractive than 
Wittgenstein’s. 

The notion of a thought has here been employed only schematically: 
nothing has been said about what conditions it must satisfy except that it 
must be some — presumably abstract — object that we associate with 
sentences though distinct from them. It must be something in which we 
can apprehend analyses and decompositions reflected in the sentence-types 
that express it, and from which we can thereby derive novel N3-rules 
connecting those sentences. But that is enough for it to be a meaning- 
body, i.e. the sort of thing to which Wittgenstein objected (see 1.3 above). 

There is therefore a reason for preferring the Target, the doctrine of 
‘meaning-bodies’, to Wittgenstein’s denial of it. have presented that case as 
clearly as I can but at the inevitable cost of some artificiality. Let me now 
state it more intuitively. 

If the rules were not derived from the meanings then adopting a new rule 
would be indistinguishable from linguistic innovation. But the adoption of 
new tules is often ot such an innovation but rather an expression of fidelity 
to the old meaning. Wittgenstein obliterates this distinction by making 
every such adoption an innovation; whereas the meaning-body is just that 
single common focus upon which analysis and decomposition, and hence 
also the old rules and the new ones, should be regarded as presenting 
different perspectives. 

This difficulty arises for anyone who agrees with Wittgenstein that the 
necessity of logical rules lies only in our reactions.? How might he respond? 


° This is Pears’s happy phrase: Pears 2006: 89. Pears himself treats extensively of Wittgenstein’s account 
of logic in PI but his discussion of novel inference rules only applies to derived rules (ibid. ch. 4). 
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3 A DEFENCE OF AUTONOMY 


I propose to reject premise (g). I propose an epistemology of N3-rules that 
distinguishes them from linguistic innovation and consists with Wt. 

In more detail: I say at 3.1 why our acceptance of an N3-rule (but not, say, 
the blue/green inference) constitutes fidelity to what we meant all along by 
the sentences that it connects. And I will try to do this whilst avoiding what 
Dummett regards as necessary for saying this, i.e. apprehension of those 
meanings. This defence of Wittgenstein will draw upon other views of his in 
ways that I enlarge upon at 3.2. 


3.1. Meaning and schematic forms 


Many patterns figure in the sentence ‘Brutus killed Brutus’, for instance the 
pattern x killed x, but also x.rutu.y killed x.rutu.y. The first pattern but not 
the second expresses a feature of its meaning. In virtue of what does the first 
pattern but not the second express a feature of its meaning? 

The answer suggested at 2.5 was that it does so in virtue of being a feature 
on which turns the validity of inferences that we are disposed to accept. But 
although this answer is available to a defender of W1 it is not any good to 
him. For it implies that before one comes to accept such an inference (say, 
({Brutus killed Brutus}, Sx (x killed x)) it does not belong to the meaning 
you express by that sentence. And that leaves the defender of W1 unable to 
distinguish our adoption of such a rule from linguistic reform. 

But there is an alternative that avoids this difficulty. Let us first extend the 
dispositional notion of treating-valid (1.4(a)) so that it applies not only to 
inferences but also to what I call schematic inferences. Let us say this: you 
treat a schematic inference, e.g. ({a killed a}, Sx (x killed x)), as valid just in 
case you are disposed under any circumstances of consideration (etc.) to 
accept any inference-rule that you see as instantiating that schema. Here a 
‘schematic inference’ S is an expression-type formed by replacing different 
words or patterns in an inference with different schematic letters. A partic- 
ular inference rule R instantiates S if and only if the sentences of R can be 
obtained by uniform replacement of the schematic letters in S with expres- 
sions of the appropriate grammatical type. And we are said to see R as 
instantiating S if we see that it can be so obtained. 

To illustrate: let S = ({a killed a}, a killed himself). We treat this schematic 
inference as valid. For anyone who saw that an inference-rule could be 
obtained by suitable uniform replacements from S would accept it, what- 
ever the circumstances of consideration. Or let S’ = ({a killed b}, b killed 
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himself). We do not treat this schematic inference as valid. For the rule R’ = 
({Brutus killed Caesar}, Caesar killed himself) instantiates S’ and there are 
circumstances of consideration in which we are disposed not to accept R’. 

Note that the schematic rule of inference is such that its acceptance (on 
this definition of it) may predate that of any of its instances. Thus even 
somebody who rejects, e.g. (n) may simultaneously accept the schematic rule 
({x’s wife hates y and y killed Caesar}, x’s wife hates somebody who killed 
Caesar). He will reject (n) until he sees that it shares a pattern with that 
schematic rule; but because he accepted the schematic rule all along he will 
now accept (n). 

We can now offer a better epistemology of N3-rules than that at 2.5. 
What prompts one to accept an N3-rule as valid is this: one sees it as 
instantiating some schematic inference that one already treats as valid: 
ie. a schematic inference that one was all along disposed to accept. So 
one’s adoption of the N3-rule does express fidelity to what its connected 
sentences meant all along. Only this is not because one somehow apprehends 
(with the intellect?) a formerly covert feature of an (abstract, mysterious) 
“‘meaning-body’ that was there to be apprehended all along. It is rather that 
one sees (with the eyes) a formerly covert feature of a (visible, concrete) 
sentence — namely its instantiating a schema — that all along expressed what 
you meant by that sentence precisely because seeing it activates a disposition 
that you had all along. (Contrast with the blue/green case, where no such 
dispositions are in question.) 

This proposal also tells us why N3-rules are N3. This follows from the fact 
that one can both see and understand an inference-rule without seeing it as 
instantiating any valid schema that it does instantiate. Thus an intelligent 
English-speaker might accept the premises of (n) and not the conclusion 
even whilst attending to them both. For what he needs to see might take 
him a while to see (though it is in front of him all along). He needs to see (n) 
as instantiating, e.g. the inference schema ({Brutus’s wife hates x and x killed 
Caesar}, Brutus’s wife hates somebody who killed Caesar). It is only once he 
has achieved this visual feat that one who accepts its premises will accept its 
conclusion. 

So we can account for the novelty and the legitimacy of deduction 
without postulating a meaning-body into which we have some dubiously 
non-empirical form of intellectual insight. Grasping the validity of an N3- 
rule is not so much an intellectual achievement as a perceptual one. 

And there is little in the Wittgensteinian account described in section 1 to 
prevent its defenders from simply taking all of this over as their justification 
of deduction. On that account, our disposition to accept basic rules is not to 
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be explained by our apprehension of anything else. The only necessary 
alteration would be to say that what lie at bedrock, the basic rules, are not 
always individual inference rules as here defined but also inference schemata. 

But that makes little difference to W1’s content or motivation. Nor does 
it blur the outlines of the theme on which I said it was a variation. What had 
seemed to be a hidden feature of a sentence — its associated meaning-body — 
does not explain our inferential transitions from it to other sentences. 
Rather our dispositions to pass amongst such sentences, as realized in our 
dispositional acceptance of inference schemata, are what give those senten- 
ces the meanings that they have. 


3.2 Pattern recognition and aspect perception 


The account proposed here relies on the same feature of pattern recognition 
that Dummett exploits, namely that a pattern ‘is there to be discerned, 
but ... to apprehend that in which it is a pattern, we do not need to discern 
the pattern’. What Dummett says here about pattern recognition must be 
true about the recognition of an N3-rule as instantiating a schematic form. 
It must be the case that the rule instantiated that form even prior to our 
recognition of this fact (if we are to explain the legitimacy of the inference); 
and it must be the case that we could perceive the rule before perceiving this 
instantiation (if we are to explain its legitimacy). 

Many of the perceptual phenomena that Wittgenstein discusses at Part II 
section xi of Philosophical Investigations meet this condition. In fact that 
section opens with one: 


I contemplate a face, and then suddenly notice its likeness to another. I see that it 
has not changed; and yet I see it differently. I call this experience “noticing an 
aspect”. (PI p. 193) 


The present account identifies the apprehension that prompts acceptance of 
a logical law with just such a visual experience. When we see that an 
inference instantiates a schematic form we are literally seeing an aspect of 
the former."® 

(This supplement to Wittgenstein therefore goes beyond what he made 
explicit. However, it is just possible that, contrary to what I said at 1.2(b), 
aspect perception plays a role in the T7actatus’s epistemology of deduction," 


"© For a similar account of a similar phenomenon (arrived at from another direction) see Giaquinto 
2007: 199ff. 

" There he remarks that internal or structural relations between propositions reflect internal relations 
(ie. necessary connections: TZP 4.123) between the possibilities that they depict (7LP 4.125); and it is 
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and also that he had something like this in mind when he spoke of an 
internal relation at PI p. 212.'°) 

This closeness to Wittgenstein’s account implies a certain distance from 
Dummett’s. Dummett thinks that we apprehend the relevant patterns in 
‘meanings’ or thoughts, i.e. in some unknown (and possibly abstract) 
medium.” So the kind of pattern recognition that Dummett has in mind 
bears only an analogy to the noticing of an aspect, whereas what I have in 
mind is the noticing of an aspect. But this difference raises certain objections 
to my account. In conclusion I want to consider two of these. 

The first objection questions whether the instantiation of a schema by a 
rule is something you can really see. One sees only visible relations between 
written-down tokens of the inference-rule and the schematic form. But 
when one learns that the rule instantiates the schema one learns not only 
that its written-down but also that its spoken and tangible tokens instantiate 
that form. But these last two facts can hardly be seen. 

This objection confuses the content of a visual experience with its cause. 
Of course the cause is a single written-down token. But on one sense of 
‘see’ — at issue here — the content of what one sees depends not upon its 
cause but upon its effect, i.e. one’s expression of that content. What makes it 
true that we see depth is our natural use of three-dimensional descriptions 
and gestures to express the visual experience. Whereas the employment of 
two-dimensional language is not natural, even though the visual impres- 
sions are causally determined by stimulation of the two-dimensional retinal 
surface (PI p. 198). 

Similarly the instantiation by a certain rule of a certain schema — and not 
just the visual manifestation of this fact — can also be the content of a visual 
experience. What makes it so is its expression. To express the experience of a 


our seeing these relations between those propositions that justifies our logical inferences amongst 
them (7ZP 6.1221). 

But he says at 7ZP 4.1221 that internal properties (and presumably also relations) may be described 
as features of their bearers ‘in the sense in which we speak of facial features’. And one characteristic of 
facial features that would explain his mentioning them here is the fact that one can come to perceive 
them in the very same face that one also and thereby sees not to have changed. So it may be that he 
thinks we become aware of internal relations — and hence deductive liaisons — between propositions by 
noticing their common aspects. 

But is not the crucial difference between aspect perception and the perception of features of 
propositions that the latter are not ordinary visible objects but abstract ones that cannot therefore be 
objects of visual perception? Not if we take a proposition in the Tractatus to be a type whose tokens are 
those (visible) propositional signs that all have a common meaning (Ramsey 1966: 13). 

‘[W]hat I perceive in the dawning of an aspect is not a property of the object, but an internal relation 
between it and other objects.’ 

‘This externalist account of deductive reasoning says nothing about the nature of the reality in which 
the patterns are discerned’ (Dummett 1993d: 461). 
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certain form we compare it with o¢her instances of that form (RPP / 316-17). 
So if one naturally employs audible and tangible as well as visible media 
to express the form that one has seen instantiated, there is every reason to say 
that one is seeing what is also common to the spoken and tangible analogues 
of the visible sentence in which one sees it. “Think of this too: I can only 
see, not hear, red and green, — but sadness I can hear as much as I can see it’ 
(PI p. 208). 

The second difficulty follows directly from the fact that this is supposed 
to be an account of how N3-rules can be novel. If I can indeed see a token 
N3-rule and yet not see that it instantiates a particular form, then these are 
distinct experiences. So for all that this experience tells me it might be that 
other tokens of the same inference-rule-type do vot instantiate the same 
form. So how could one visual experience of a single token reveal to me a 
feature of its type?'* 

Although the question is different the answer draws upon the same point 
as before: we distinguish the content of a perception from its cause. The 
content is that a// tokens of this type of inference, and not only this one, 
instantiate a certain form. There is no obvious difficulty in supposing that a 
perceptual episode should have universal content. What reveals it is the 
natural mode by which we express that content, namely as a feature of a 
type, i.e. as something that we could indifferently express with arbitrary 
such tokens. What we perceive when the aspect dawns upon us is not a 
property of some visible token of that rule. It is an internal relation between 
it and other such tokens, viz. their having a common form (cf. PI p. 212). 


4 CONCLUSION 


I have argued, first, that Wittgenstein’s rule-based opposition to meaning- 
bodies derives from considerations parallel to those raised in the rule- 
following material. Second, that the novelty and legitimacy of deductive 
inference seems to force upon us the contrary, Dummettian view that 
meaning-bodies are necessary to act as fixed objects of the logical insight 
that reveals novel rules. Third, that Wittgenstein may instead be able to 
treat this logical insight as a kind of aspect perception. 


'* This problem is the same as that at RFM 425ff. about arithmetical ‘observations’. 


CHAPTER 12 


Remembering intentions 
William Child 


Philosophical Investigations 633-93 contains a striking discussion of our 
capacity to remember our earlier intentions, wishes and emotions, and to 
remember how we meant an earlier word or remark. Wittgenstein writes: 


633. “You were interrupted a while ago; do you still know what you were going to 
say?” IfI do know now, and say it does that mean that I had already thought it 
before, only not said it? No. Unless you take the certainty with which I continue 
the interrupted sentence as a criterion of the thought’s already having been 
completed at that time. But, of course, the situation and the thoughts which I 
had contained all sorts of things to help the continuation of the sentence. 

634. When I continue the interrupted sentence and say that this was how I had 
been going to continue it, this is like following out a line of thought from brief notes. 

Then don’t I interpret the notes? Was only one continuation possible in these 
circumstances? Of course not. But I did not choose between interpretations. I 
remembered that I was going to say this. 

635. “I was going to say...” You remember various details. But not even all of 
them together show your intention. It is as ifa snapshot of a scene had been taken, 
but only a few scattered details of it were to be seen: here a hand, there a bit of a 
face, orahat the rest is dark. And now it is as if we knew quite certainly what the 
whole picture represented. As if I could read the darkness. ... 


637. “I know exactly what I was going to say!” And yet I did not say it. And yetI 
don’t read it off from some other process which took place then and which I 
remember. 

Nor am I interpreting that situation and its antecedents. For I don’t consider 
them and don’t judge them. 


Wittgenstein’s point is compelling. When I remember what I was going to 
say, I do not normally do so by recalling a conscious rehearsal of what I was 
going to say, or by reading it off from any other remembered conscious 
phenomenon. Nor, normally, do I work out what I was going to say by 
interpreting the thoughts and actions I had at the time, or the situation I was 
in. I simply remember what I was going to say, without recalling any 
experiences and without inferring it from anything else. 
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These remarks focus on phenomenology and epistemology. But how 
does Wittgenstein conceive the metaphysics of such a case? We naturally 
take a realist view. There is, we suppose, a fact of the matter about what I 
intended to say when I was interrupted, a fact of the matter that is 
independent of what I am subsequently inclined to judge that I was going 
to say. Remembering what I was going to say differs in various ways from 
remembering an action I performed or an event I witnessed. But on our 
ordinary view of things, the fundamental structure of memory is the same in 
each case: a past fact of the matter; a present impression or judgment; and an 
appropriate relation between the two. It is sometimes suggested, however, 
that we should take a quite different, anti-realist view.’ On this view, what 
makes it true that someone was going to say such-and-such is, to put it 
crudely, simply her retrospective inclination to judge that that is what she 
was going to say. We have a practice of reporting what we were going to say 
when we were interrupted.” Such reports are standardly accepted as true — 
provided only that the speaker is sincere and attentive, and that she under- 
stands her own words. And we describe someone who makes such a report 
as remembering what she was going to say; while someone who cannot 
answer the question, what she meant to say, is described as having forgotten 
(see RPP J 174). But, for the anti-realist, this talk of ‘remembering’ and 
‘forgetting’ does not imply that the subject is recalling or failing to recall an 
independently existing fact of the matter; it is simply another part of our 
practice, to be understood on anti-realist lines. And the same goes, accord- 
ing to the anti-realist, for many of the other cases Wittgenstein discusses in 
PI 633-93: cases in which someone remembers an attitude or a meaning that 
was not consciously present to her mind and for which there was at the time 
no evidence in her behaviour. 

On the face of it, the anti-realist view is strongly counterintuitive. The 
idea that it may take something that happened afterwards to show what 
someone meant or intended at an earlier time is plainly right. But the idea 
that intentional properties can be constituted retrospectively seems hard to 
accept; how could something that happens now make it the case that 
the subject had a particular intention at some earlier time? Common 
sense clearly favours the realist view. At the same time, however, common 


" For such a view, see Wright 20o1a: 314—15; and 2001b: 140-2. 

* On some views, an utterance only qualifies as a report if it describes an independently existing state of 
affairs; so an anti-realist cannot regard the utterance ‘I was going to say...’ as a report of what one 
intended to say. I prefer to see the realist and anti-realist as agreeing that someone who says ‘I was 
about to say...’ is reporting what she was going to say, but disagreeing about the proper philosophical 
treatment of such reports. 
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sense cautions against the temptation to treat our past intentions as having 
been more determinate than they really were. When someone reports what 
she intended to say, there is a range of cases that differ with respect to the 
specificity of the past intention. At one end of the spectrum is the kind of 
case where she reports the exact words she was about to utter: ‘I was going to 
say “Here lies a most beautiful lady/Light of step and heart was she”.’ Then 
there is the kind of case where, say, someone forms the intention to make a 
particular objection in a philosophical discussion, without having deter- 
mined in advance exactly how to phrase the point. When she subsequently 
reports, ‘I was going to say ...’, it is true that she intended at the earlier time 
to make the objection that she now reports; but it is not true (nor does she 
claim it is true) that she intended to make the objection in precisely the 
words she now uses. Towards the other end of the spectrum is the kind of 
case where, at the point when the subject started speaking and was inter- 
rupted, she did not have a fully-fledged objection in mind — only a general 
sense of what was wrong with her opponent’s argument. It is only as she 
subsequently spells out what she would have gone on to say had she not 
been interrupted that she develops her initial sense of dissatisfaction into a 
definite objection. In a case like that, the speaker’s act of reporting what she 
was going to say really does help to constitute the objection she articulates. 
But her retrospective report does not make it true that she intended at the 
earlier time to make that very objection; at the earlier time, she had no such 
intention. So there are many different cases: in some situations, a speaker 
who says ‘I was going to say ...’ is recalling an intention that already existed 
at the earlier time; in others she is not. But, on our commonsense con- 
ception, there is no case for which we should accept the anti-realist view that 
a proposition about what someone meant or intended at an earlier time is 
true in virtue of her subsequent inclination to judge that it is true. 

Given Wittgenstein’s general philosophical perspective, one would 
expect him to endorse this commonsense, realist view. And in many 
passages, he does precisely that. For example, consider his discussion of 
the claim that, when I gave someone the order ‘+ 2’, I meant him to write 
‘too2’ after ‘1000’: 

“But I already knew, at the time when I gave the order, that he ought to write 1002 
after 1000.” Certainly; and you can also say you meant it then; only you should 
not let yourself be misled by the grammar of the words “know” and “mean”. For 


you don’t want to say that you thought of the step from 1000 to 1002 at that time 
and even if you did think of this step, still you did not think of other ones. (P7187) 


In passages like that, Wittgenstein is not rejecting the realist thought that, if 
it is true that I meant him to write ‘too2’ after ‘1000’, there was something 
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about me at the time in virtue of which it is true. He is only rejecting a 
particular version of realism: the view that what makes it true that I meant 
the pupil to put ‘1002’ after ‘1000’ is something that was going through my 
mind at the time I gave him the order ‘+ 2’, a mental act that somehow 
already contained every step to be taken in following the instruction ‘+ 2’. 
Wittgenstein’s own view is, very roughly, that what makes it true that I 
meant him to put ‘1002’ is the whole complex of dispositions I had at the 
time: 


Is it correct for someone to say: “When I gave you this rule, I meant you to ... in 
this case”? Even ifhe did not think of this case at all as he gave the rule? Of course it 
is correct. For ‘to mean it’ did not mean: to think of it. But now the problem is: 
how are we to judge whether someone meant such and such? The fact that he 
has, for example, mastered a particular technique in arithmetic and algebra, and 
that he taught someone else the expansion of a series in the usual way, is such a 
criterion. (PI 692) 


That puts the point in epistemic terms; it tells us how we are to judge 
whether someone meant the pupil to put ‘too2’ after ‘tooo’. But we could 
use the same ideas to make a constitutive point. What makes it true that the 
teacher meant the pupil to put ‘1002’ after ‘1000’ is the complex of 
dispositions she had at the time: for example, the dispositions that she 
acquired in mastering the technique of adding 2 and that she manifested in 
teaching others the expansion of the series ‘+ 2’ in the usual way.’ 

For familiar reasons, the relation between meaning the pupil to put ‘1002’ 
and being disposed to say that he should put ‘too2’ is not straightforward.* 
In the first place, what one is disposed to do and say in given circumstances 
depends not just on a single belief but on the totality of one’s beliefs and 
attitudes. So even if I believe that the pupil should put ‘too2’ after ‘tooo’, I 
might have reasons for giving some other answer, or none at all, if I were 
asked to say what he should put after ‘tooo’. Furthermore, even when I am 
trying to give the right answer, I may make a mistake and give an answer 
that is wrong by my own standards. But these points do not show that the 
fact that I meant the pupil to put ‘too2’ is not dependent on the dispositions 
I had at the time. What they show, rather, is that the relation between what 
I meant and what I was disposed to do and say at the time is a matter of best 
overall fit, not a matter of reductive equivalence. 


> For more on this realist interpretation of Wittgenstein’s account of past-tense self-ascriptions, see my 
2006. 

* This point is driven home in Saul Kripke’s discussion of dispositional analyses of meaning. See Kripke 
1982, especially 22-37. 
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Wittgenstein’s treatment of the “+ 2’ case depends on the fact that there is a 
genuinely past basis for the truth of the past-tense claim, ‘I meant him to put 
“too2”: the complex of dispositions I had at the time. So the same kind of 
realist treatment will be available wherever the property or attitude that 
figures in a past-tense ascription has a similarly dispositional element. For 
in any such case, there will be the same kind of past basis for the truth of the 
past-tense claim. Take the case of belief. Wittgenstein writes: “Believing is a 
state of mind. It has duration; and that independently of the duration of its 
expression in a sentence, for example. So it is a kind of disposition of the 
believing person’ (PI p. 191).’ Now consider a first-person claim about a past 
belief: ‘I believed at the time that he was an impostor.’ It seems evident that 
there is a fact of the matter about whether or not I did believe he was an 
impostor, a fact of the matter that is independent of my subsequent impres- 
sion that I believed it. And that is easily accounted for on Wittgenstein’s 
conception of belief: whether or not I believed he was an impostor is a matter 
of whether or not I had the appropriate dispositions at the time; and there is a 
fact of the matter about that, whatever I now believe about my earlier belief. 

What about the cases that are discussed in PI 633-93? There is, for example, 
the case where someone remembers what she was going to say when she was 
interrupted; the case where she remembers a momentary intention on which 
she never acted (‘For a moment I was going to deceive him’ (PI 638)); the case 
where she remembers a desire or emotion (‘I remember that I should have 
been glad then to stay still longer’ (P7 651); the case where she remembers 
what she meant by the pronoun ‘it’ or ‘him’ in an earlier remark (‘I remember 
having meant him (PI 661), “When I said “It'll soon stop”, I meant the piano- 
tuning’ (P7 666, 682)). In each case, ordinary intuition favours a realist 
treatment. Is that also Wittgenstein’s view? 

Part of the point of Wittgenstein’s discussion of these cases is to argue 
against the temptation to build the past intention, the past meaning, and so 
on, into the content of the conscious state I was in at the time. We are 
tempted, he thinks, to suppose that if someone is able to tell us what he 
was going to say when he was interrupted, that shows that ‘what he was going 
to say [had already] swum into view before his mind’ (Z 38).° But, 


> This remark occurs in a passage where Wittgenstein is describing a view of belief which he goes on to 
criticize. But he has no quarrel with the quoted remark itself; his criticism concerns his opponent’s 
view of a person’s relation to her own beliefs. 

° Wittgenstein associates this view with William James who, he says, holds ‘that the thought is already 
complete at the beginning of the sentence’ (RPP / 173). As James puts it: “even before we have opened 
our mouths to speak, the entire thought is present to the mind in the form of an intention to utter that 
sentence’ ([1890] 1983: 269). 
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Wittgenstein argues, a person’s words do not normally ‘swim into view 
before he utters them; in normal speech, there is no conscious anticipatory 
experience of what one is going to say. When we concede that point, he 
thinks, we are still tempted to suppose that a person who can report what he 
was going to say must be recalling a ‘logical germ’ (LW J 843) of his intended 
words: an experience that did not contain the words explicitly but which 
somehow uniquely anticipated them and could only have grown into exactly 
these words. So when he reports what he was going to say, he is simply 
articulating what was already built into the content of the conscious state he 
enjoyed at the time. But, Wittgenstein argues, there are and could be no such 
experiences. We do not read off what we intended to say from a remembered 
‘germinal experience’ or from anything else; we simply have the ability to 
make primitive, ungrounded reports of what we intended to say. 

Wittgenstein plainly rejects the kind of realism about past intentions on 
which what makes it true that I intended to say such-and-such is the 
conscious, experiential state I was in at the time. But that leaves open the 
possibility that he accepts a different form of realism, on which what makes 
it true that I intended to say such-and-such is the complex of dispositions I 
had at the time. The suggestion that he does accept some such form of 
realism seems eminently plausible; and it mirrors what I said earlier about 
his treatment of the ‘+ 2’ case. But there are elements in his discussion that 
might seem to suggest an anti-realist treatment of at least some of the cases 
he considers towards the end of part I of Philosophical Investigations. | want 
to discuss two of these elements: his attitude towards counterfactuals of the 
form, “Had you asked me at the time, I would have said so-and-so’; and his 
suggestion that the comment, ‘I meant the piano-tuning’, may make the 
connection between my earlier remark and its object rather than (or, 
perhaps, as well as) reporting a connection that already existed. 


REALISM AND COUNTERFACTUALS 


The realist holds that, if a claim about what someone meant or intended at 
an earlier time is true, there must be something about how she was at the 
time in virtue of which it is true. In cases where the past attitude or property 
was not manifested at the time, it is natural for the realist to appeal to 
counterfactuals about what the subject would have said or done: ‘IfI hadn’t 
been interrupted, I would have gone on to say that the conclusion did not 
follow from the premises’, ‘If I had been asked what I meant when I said 
“Tt'll soon stop”, I would have said “the piano-tuning”.’ And Wittgenstein 
does often associate claims about what someone meant or intended with 
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such counterfactuals. However, the fact that he associates past-tense ascrip- 
tions of intentional states with counterfactuals does not establish that he 
accepts a realist view of those ascriptions. For the realist and the anti-realist 
both acknowledge that there is such an association. But they explain the 
association in different ways. For the realist, the truth of the counterfactuals 
is the basis for the truth of the past-tense ascription: what makes it true that 
I meant the piano-tuning is the complex of such facts about me as that, if 
someone had asked me what I meant, I would have said I meant the piano- 
tuning. For the anti-realist by contrast, what makes it true that I meant the 
piano-tuning is my retrospective judgment that I meant the piano-tuning. I 
can express that judgment in counterfactual terms: instead of saying that 
I meant the piano-tuning, I may say that, had I been asked at the time, I 
would have said that I meant the piano-tuning. But, for the anti-realist, that 
counterfactual is merely an alternative way of expressing the original judg- 
ment that I meant the piano-tuning: it is not a claim about what I would in 
fact have said had I really been asked at the time; and it does not point to a 
past basis for the truth of the retrospective claim. 

What is Wittgenstein’s attitude to these counterfactuals? In some cases, it 
seems clear that he intends the counterfactuals to advert to a past basis for 
the truth of the intentional claim. For example, he writes: 


“What makes our conversation a conversation about Aim?” Certain transitions we 
made or would make. (LW J 308) 


The reference to transitions that ‘we would make’ introduces an implicit 
counterfactual: “Had we considered such-and-such, we would have gone on 
to say so-and-so.’ And that counterfactual is plainly not intended simply as a 
way of restating the original claim that our conversation was about him. The 
idea is that part of what makes it true that our conversation was about him is 
the fact that we really would have made certain transitions at the time. Or 
again: 


“But how could I know that I should have reacted like this if you had asked 
me?” How? There is no How. But there are indications that I am right in saying 
it. (RPP I 428) 


The immediate point of that remark is epistemic: there is no way in which | 
know how I would have reacted if you had asked me; nothing on which I 
base my judgment. But Wittgenstein takes a straightforwardly realist view of 
the content of this knowledge: when he says there are ‘indications that I am 
right’ in saying that I should have reacted like this if you had asked me, he 
means there are indications that I really would have reacted in that way. 
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However, there are other passages where Wittgenstein seems to criticize 
the appeal to counterfactuals in discussions about what someone meant or 
intended. There are passages where he reads the counterfactual in ways that 
do not advert to a past basis for the truth of the past-tense claim. And there 
are strands that might suggest that he would reject the realist view that, in 
circumstances where there is no possible way of telling what someone would 
have said or done, there is nonetheless a fact of the matter about what she 
really would have said or done. I shall consider these points in turn. 


A. Philosophical Investigations 187 begins with the passage that I quoted 
above: 


“But I already knew, at the time when I gave the order, that he ought to write 1002 
after 1000.” Certainly; and you can also say you meant it then. 


A little later in the same section, Wittgenstein says this: 


When you said “I already knew at the time .....” that meant something like: “If 1 
had then been asked what number should be written after 1000, I should have 
replied ‘to02’.” 


This last remark is sometimes offered as direct evidence that Wittgenstein 
accepts the kind of disposition-based realism I have described.’ But in 187, 
Wittgenstein is not endorsing the point the interlocutor is making with his 
use of the counterfactual; he is criticizing it. For he accuses the interlocutor 
of thinking that the act of meaning the order: 


had in its own way already traversed all those steps: that when you meant it your 
mind as it were flew ahead and took all the steps before you physically arrived at this 
or that one. (PJ 188) 


And that, of course, is an idea that Wittgenstein regards as fundamentally 
wrong. So it might look as if he rejects the appeal to counterfactuals in 
understanding claims about what someone meant or intended. 

However, Wittgenstein’s criticism is not directed at the appeal to coun- 
terfactuals as such; it is aimed at the specific argument offered by the 
interlocutor of 186-8. The interlocutor claims that, had he been asked at 
the time, he would immediately have said the pupil should put ‘1oo2’. And 
that fact, he argues, shows that the step from ‘tooo’ to ‘too2’ was already 
contained in his understanding; ‘If what [I] meant did not contain all these 
steps, how explain [my] knowing at once that the pupil was wrong?’ 


7 See, for example, Peacocke 1984: 264, and Ginet 1992: 57. I agree with Peacocke and Ginet that 
Wittgenstein accepts a broadly dispositionalist view. But for the reasons given in the text, I do not 
agree that the point of the remark quoted from PJ 187 is to endorse that view. 
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(AWL 131). Against that, Wittgenstein argues that even if it is true that, had I 
been asked at the time, I would immediately have said ‘too2’ (and he “does 
not doubt’ that it is true), that does not show that the step from ‘tooo’ to 
‘1002’ was already contained in my understanding in some way that allowed 
me to read off the right continuation from what was already in my mind. 
On the contrary, he thinks, part of what is involved in having mastered 
the rule for developing a series is that one can simply continue the series 
‘blindly (P/ 219), ‘as a matter of course’ (PJ 238), without needing to derive 
each step from something that is consciously present in one’s mind. 

Wittgenstein’s argument here exactly mirrors his argument, considered 
earlier, that the fact that someone knows what she would have said had she 
not been interrupted does not show that her intended words must already 
have been present to her mind in some form. But as in that case, the fact that 
Wittgenstein rejects the interlocutor’s appeal to counterfactuals does not 
imply that he rejects every way of appealing to such counterfactuals. In 
particular, it does not show that he objects to the use of these counter- 
factuals in the realist’s position. 


B. Suppose I utter the counterfactual: “Had I been asked what the pupil 
should put after “tooo”, I would have said “too2”.’ Wittgenstein recognizes 
at least three different ways in which I may be using it. In the first place, I 
may be making ‘a hypothetical statement’ (AWL 131) — an empirical claim 
about what I would in fact have said had I been asked at the time. In the 
second place, I may be using the counterfactual to state a rule (AWL 131) — to 
say what comes after ‘Iooo’ in the series “+ 2’. Taken this way, he remarks, 
the allusion to myself and what I would have said is ‘mere clothing’;* I could 
just as well have said “The next step after “tooo” is “1to02”.’ In the third 
place, I may be using the counterfactual as an elliptical way of saying that I 
meant the pupil to put ‘1002’ after ‘tooo’. When I use it in that way, I am 
making a factual claim about myself. But it is a claim about what I meant or 
intended, not a claim about what I would in fact have said had I actually 
been asked what the pupil should put after ‘tooo’. So, in particular, the 
counterfactual abstracts from the fact (noted earlier) that had I actually been 
asked the question at the time, I might have given some other answer or 
none at all.’ As Wittgenstein puts it, when I say ‘I would have said such- 
and-such’, and mean it in this third way, ‘there is no question, “Would I 
really have said?” No question at all. And it is not that the answer is 


8 The phrase ‘mere clothing’ is from RFM 318, which makes a similar point about the indicative 
conditional ‘If you follow the rule, this is where you'll get to.’ 
? See note 4 above, and accompanying text. 
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“Certainly I would have” (LPP 300). The reason there can be no question 
whether I would really have said such-and-such is not that I am infallible 
about what I would actually have said. It is, rather, that the counterfactual is 
not intended as a claim about what I would actually have said; it is simply a 
picturesque way of saying what I meant. 

But the fact that Wittgenstein recognizes these different readings of the 
relevant counterfactuals is entirely compatible with his accepting the kind of 
disposition-based realism about past meanings and intentions that I have 
sketched. The realist thinks that the past-tense ascription ‘I meant ©’ is true 
in virtue of the totality of dispositions I had at the time. Those dispositions 
can be reported by counterfactuals of the first kind: hypothetical statements 
about what I would have said or done at the time. But the realist can 
perfectly well acknowledge that, as Wittgenstein insists, someone who 
utters a counterfactual often intends it in the second or third way — as a 
way of stating a rule, or as a way of saying what she meant — rather than as a 
claim about what she would in fact have said. 


C. In many cases, there is evidence about what someone meant or 
intended which is independent of the subject’s subsequent inclination to 
say what she meant or intended. In the ‘+ 2’ case, for instance, there is 
independent evidence that, when I gave the order ‘+ 2’, I meant those words 
to mean add 2 and hence that I meant the pupil to put ‘too2’ after ‘tooo’. 
There is, for example, as Wittgenstein says in PJ 692, the fact that I had 
mastered the technique of adding 2 and that I taught others the expression 
of the series ‘+ 2’ in the usual way. Similarly, we can have independent 
evidence about how someone meant an ambiguous word: 


In a law court, for instance, the question might be raised how someone meant a 
word. And this can be inferred from certain facts. (PI p. 214) 


Or again, when someone is interrupted as she starts to speak, we can 
sometimes tell exactly what she intended to say without needing to ask 
her: think of the case where she had begun to utter a familiar catch-phrase in 
the circumstances where it is regularly used; or where she had begun to state 
an objection that she often makes to a certain kind of philosophical 
position. But there are other occasions where the only evidence about 
what someone meant, or intended, or thought really is her subsequent 
inclination to say what she meant, or intended, or thought. That seems 
true for some cases in which a person is interrupted as she is on the point of 
speaking, or in which she is suddenly struck by a thought, or in which she 
has a momentary intention. And even when a person’s retrospective report 
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is not the only evidence, there are many cases in which the other evidence is, 
by itself, insufficient to justify any conclusion about what she meant or 
intended: cases where the other evidence ‘seems extraordinarily scanty’ (PI 
638) and ‘not even all of [the details] together show [her] intention’ (PJ 635). 

The realist insists that even if the only evidence about what someone 
intended to say is her subsequent avowal, it is not the subsequent avowal 
that makes it trve that she had that intention; what makes it true is the 
complex of dispositions she had at the time. But the anti-realist questions our 
entitlement to assume that there is a fact of the matter about what someone 
would have said and done in circumstances that never arose, and regardless of 
any evidence we could have. Of course we naturally assume that there is. And 
we assume that we understand the counterfactual, ‘If she hadn’t been 
interrupted, she would have gone on to say...’, with no reference to how 
we might tell that the counterfactual is true. But do we really have such an 
understanding? The anti-realist denies that we do. The meaning of a counter- 
factual, he thinks, must be understood in terms of the evidence there could be 
for asserting it. And in the kinds of case at issue, the only evidence of what a 
person would have said or done in circumstances that did not arise is her own 
retrospective avowal that she would have said this or done that. So, the anti- 
realist insists, the appeal to counterfactuals is no help to the realist about past 
intentions: it cannot be used to show that there is a fact of the matter about 
what someone intended to say, independent of her subsequent inclination to 
report that she would have said such-and-such. 

Is this a line of thought that appealed to Wittgenstein? Some readers 
would dismiss outright the suggestion that Wittgenstein accepts the kind of 
verificationism involved in the claim that the meaning of a counterfactual 
must be understood in terms of the grounds on which it could be asserted. I 
think Wittgenstein’s sympathies are less clear-cut. It is certainly true that, 
in Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein rejects the straightforwardly 
verificationist views he held in 1929 and 1930. And in his later work on 
philosophy of psychology, he makes claims that seem explicitly intended to 
oppose verificationism. He says, for example, that we can make perfectly 
good sense of propositions about what someone was thinking as she lay 
dying, even when there is, and plausibly could be, no way of verifying 
them."° And he says that we can understand the proposition that someone 


"© See the remarks about the intelligibility of Lytton Strachey’s speculations about Queen Victoria’s 
dying thoughts at RPP [366, and the discussion of the Queen Victoria case in LPP 32-3, 99, 152, 229, 
274. Wittgenstein’s point is that Lytton Strachey’s speculations about these in-principle-unverifiable 
thoughts do make sense, but that we need to understand /ow they make sense. That is explicit in 
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is in pain when she is asleep or anaesthetized, even if we have no criterion at 
all for when such a person is in pain.’ On the other hand, he still thinks 
that there is an important link between the meaning of a proposition and 
what would verify it. “Asking whether and how a proposition can be 
verified’, he says, ‘is only a particular way of asking “How d’you mean?” 
(PI 353) (to which the realist might respond that it is not a way of asking 
‘How d’you mean?’ at all: for what a proposition means is one thing and 
how we can ¢e// that it is true is a completely different thing). And even 
though Wittgenstein allows that we understand propositions about others’ 
minds that we have no way of verifying, there is room for debate about the 
extent to which his account of How we understand them really does avoid 
verificationism.'~ 

I will not pursue that question here. But we can draw a provisional 
conclusion. Much of what Wittgenstein says about the counterfactuals that 
we associate with claims about a person’s past meanings, intentions, wishes 
and so on — including the comments I have considered from P/ 187 and the 
tripartite distinction between different readings of these counterfactuals — is 
entirely compatible with the realist view of past intentional states and 
properties. But suppose Wittgenstein rejects the realist assumption that 
there is a fact of the matter about what someone would have said and done 
in circumstances that never arose, independent of any evidence we might 
have. That would lead to the rejection of the kind of disposition-based 
realism about past meanings and intentions that we have been considering. 
And it would provide one motivation for the anti-realist view that, in cases 
where the only evidence about what someone meant or intended is what she 
is subsequently inclined to judge that she meant or intended, all there is to 
the truth of the past-tense claim is the subject’s sincere disposition to hold 
that it is true. I have left open the question, whether Wittgenstein does 
reject the realist view of the relevant counterfactuals. But if he does reject it, 
that would naturally lead him to a form of anti-realism about some of the 
cases discussed in PI 633-93. 


RPP I 366, and I think it is clearly the flavour of the discussion in LPP. (For a different reading, see 
Forster 2004: 172-82. Forster sees Wittgenstein’s treatment of the Queen Victoria case as exemplify- 
ing a clearly verificationist strand in his late philosophy of mind. He particularly stresses a passage in 
LPP that, he thinks, implies that claims about completely unverifiable thoughts are senseless: ‘If 
[Strachey] could not conceivably know [what Queen Victoria was thinking], what sense could this 
have? If no sense, then why say it?’ (LPP 229). But those are questions, not statements. And it is not at 
all obvious that Wittgenstein’s answer to the first question would be ‘It could have no sense.’) 
™ See LWII57. For discussion of that issue, see Child 2010. 
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MAKING AND DESCRIBING CONNECTIONS 
In Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein writes: 


682. “You said, ‘Ill stop soon.’ Were you thinking of the noise or of your pain?” 
If he answers “I was thinking of the piano tuning” is he observing that the 
connection existed, or is he making it by means of these words? Can’t I say both? 
If what he said was true, didn’t the connection exist and is he not for all that 
making one which did not exist? 

683. I draw a head. You ask “Whom is that supposed to represent?” I: “It’s 
supposed to be N.” You: “But it doesn’t look like him; ifanything, it’s rather like 
M.” When I said it represented N. was I establishing a connection or reporting 
one? And what connection did exist? 

684. What is there in favour of saying that my words describe an existing 
connection? Well, they relate to various things which didn’t simply make their 
appearance with the words. They say, for example, that I should have given a 
particular answer then, if I had been asked. And even if this is only conditional, still 
it does say something about the past. 


Should those comments be taken as evidence of the anti-realist view that 
what makes my earlier remark (‘It'll stop soon’) a remark about the piano- 
tuning is my subsequent judgment that I meant the piano-tuning? And how 
does Wittgenstein think we can say both that my later judgment observes 
that the connection between the remark and the piano-tuning existed and 
that it makes the connection? 

Consider, first, a present-tense case: 


“T am leaving the room because you tell me to.” 

“T am leaving the room, but not because you tell me to.” 

Does this proposition describe a connection between my action and his order; or 
does it make the connection? (PJ 487) 


Wittgenstein leaves the question hanging. But the implication is that the 
judgment ‘I am leaving the room because you tell me to’ makes the 
connection between my action and the order I was given. Wittgenstein is 
thinking of the case where, in making the judgment ‘I am leaving the room 
because you tell me to’, I am reaching a decision about what to do. In such a 
case, there is no pre-existing connection between my leaving the room and 
your order; it is my decision to leave the room because you tell me to that 
makes it true that I am leaving for that reason. So it seems right to say that 
my judgment about what to do makes the connection between my action 
and your order. And in this case, there is nothing counterintuitive or anti- 
realistic in that suggestion. Furthermore, we really can say in this case that, 
in saying ‘I am leaving the room because you tell me to’, I both make it true 
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that I am leaving for that reason and truly describe myself as doing so. In the 
same way, in saying ‘I promise to pay you £10’, I both make it the case that I 
promise to pay you £10 and truly describe myself as doing so. 

Now consider a second case, where Wittgenstein comments explicitly on 
the relation between a present judgment and a past reason: 


One sometimes says: “What was I going to look for in this drawer? Oh yes, the 
photograph!” Once this has occurred to us, we recall the connection between our 
actions and what was happening before. But the following is also possible: I open 
the drawer and routle around in it; at last I come to and ask myself “Why am I 
rummaging in this drawer?” And then the answer comes, “I want to look at the 
photograph of ...”. “J want to”, not “I wanted to”. Opening the drawer, etc. 
happened so to speak automatically and got interpreted subsequently. (Z 8) 


The first example (“What was I going to look for in this drawer? — Oh yes, 
the photograph!’) is a straightforward case of remembering one’s earlier 
reason for embarking on the action one is currently performing; there is no 
suggestion there of the anti-realist idea that one’s later judgment makes it 
true that one previously intended to find the photograph. In the second 
example, the judgment I produce in answer to the question “Why am I 
rummaging in this drawer?’ gives the reason I now have for looking in the 
drawer; and it makes it true that I am ow acting with the intention of 
finding the photograph. But Wittgenstein explicitly disavows the idea that 
my current judgment is constitutive of a past reason: the judgment I make 
when I ‘come to’ and stop acting ‘automatically’ makes it the case that I am 
now looking for the photograph; but it has no comparable role in relation to 
my reasons, if any, for starting to rummage in the drawer in the first place. 

In present-tense cases, then, the idea that a subject’s judgment makes the 
connection between her action and her reason for performing it is entirely 
consistent with common sense. What seems strongly counterintuitive is the 
idea that we could extend such claims to past-tense cases. And in the passage 
just quoted from Zettel 8, Wittgenstein explicitly distances himself from 
such an extension. But what about his treatment of the piano-tuning case? 
Does PI 682 envisage a form of anti-realism on which my current judgment 
that I meant the piano-tuning makes it the case that at some earlier time I 
did mean the piano-tuning? And how can we make sense of Wittgenstein’s 
suggestion that, in judging that the earlier remark was about the piano- 
tuning, I am both observing that the connection between the remark and 
the piano-tuning existed and making it by means of these words? 

The anti-realist offers one way of making sense of Wittgenstein’s sugges- 
tion. On this view, Wittgenstein really does think that it is my subsequent 
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judgment that I meant the piano-tuning that makes it the case that I did; 
without the later judgment, there would be no fact of the matter as to 
whether I meant the piano-tuning or the pain. However, once I have 
established a connection between my earlier remark and the piano-tuning, 
and thereby made it true that I meant the piano-tuning, it is right to say that 
in uttering the words ‘I meant the piano-tuning’ I was describing a con- 
nection that already existed. For if we accept as true a proposition that 
relates to a past time we are constrained to hold that the proposition was 
already true at the time; we cannot say that it only later became true. On this 
reading, Wittgenstein accepts the anti-realist’s view of what makes the 
proposition ‘I meant the piano-tuning’ true; but he combines it with an 
insistence on the correctness of the realist’s way of talking. This is, perhaps, 
a possible reading. But the unattractiveness of the anti-realism it involves 
prompts the question, whether we can read P/ 682 in a way that is more in 
keeping with our ordinary, realist view. 

A different proposal is that we should make sense of PI 682 by distinguish- 
ing two different connections between the earlier remark and the piano- 
tuning.’ There is a connection that predates the later judgment: the inten- 
tional connection of the remark’s being about the piano-tuning. And there is 
a connection that is brought into existence by the subject’s subsequent 
judgment: the particular connection of the remark’s being said by me, now, 
to be about the piano-tuning. By distinguishing the connection that the later 
judgment reports from the connection that it makes, we avoid the apparently 
contradictory view that one and the same connection both existed at the time 
of the original remark and was constituted by the later judgment; and we 
avoid the unattractively anti-realist view that the later judgment makes it the 
case that the earlier remark had the content it did. 

Does this interpretation fit the text? Wittgenstein writes, of the person 
who says ‘I was thinking of the piano-tuning’: ‘If what he said was true, 
didn’t the connection exist — and is he not for all that making one which did 
not exist?’ (PJ 682, my italics). That implies that the connection that existed 
is different from the connection the speaker now makes, which is just what 
the current reading proposes. On this reading, Wittgenstein’s response 
to the previous question — ‘Can’t I say both that the speaker is observing 
that the connection existed and that he is making it by means of these 
words?’ — will be ‘No’. Wittgenstein does not, on this view, think we really 
can say both that the speaker is observing that the connection between his 


° This suggestion is discussed by Sullivan 1994: 163. And it forms part of the exegesis offered in Hacker 
2000b: 449. 
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words and the piano-tuning existed and that he is making that very con- 
nection by his later remark. His idea is, rather, something like this: we feel 
drawn both towards saying that the later remark observes that the connec- 
tion existed and towards saying that it makes the connection; but what we 
should say is that the later remark describes an existing connection and 
makes a new connection. 

There is something right about this interpretation. But it does not 
capture the whole spirit of the passage. For, on this reading, Wittgenstein 
simply takes it for granted that the original remark was about the piano- 
tuning, without telling us anything at all about what makes it the case that it 
was. And, though he is obviously opposed to any reductive account of what 
gives a remark the content it has, it is hard to avoid the impression that his 
discussion does gesture at a positive picture. In particular, the remarks in 
PI 682-4 recall comments about intentional connections that appear in the 
Blue Book and Philosophical Grammar and continue into the Remarks on the 
Philosophy of Psychology.'* The message we get from those comments is 
partly negative: what connects a remark or a thought to its object need not 
be something that was going on in the mind of the thinker at the time. But 
there is also a positive picture: that intentional connections — the connec- 
tion between the name ‘Napoleon’ and Napoleon, say, or between the 
words ‘He is an ass’ and a particular man — hold in virtue of a mass of 
particular, explicit connections that people make, or are disposed to make, 
when, for example, they explain a name by pointing to its bearer, or use it to 
address its bearer, or when the bearer himself signs documents by using the 
name; or when someone replies to the question “Whom do you mean?’ by 
‘mention[ing] his name, describ[ing] him, show|ing] his photograph etc.’ 
(RPP I 226). That is the picture summed up in the passage quoted earlier 
from the Last Writings: ““What makes our conversation a conversation 
about Aim?” Certain transitions we made or would make’ (LW J 308). 
And with that picture in mind, it is very natural to think that 
Wittgenstein’s suggestion in PJ 682 is not just that we should distinguish 
between the intentional connection of my remark’s being about the piano- 
tuning and the particular connection I make when I subsequently say that I 
meant the piano-tuning, but also that in some way the intentional con- 
nection holds in virtue of my making, or being disposed to make, such 
particular, explicit connections. The current interpretation of PJ 682 makes 
nothing at all of that suggestion. 


+ See e.g. BB 37-41, PG 102-3, RPP 226. 
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The obvious move for the realist is to develop this suggestion in a way 
that treats the piano-tuning case on broadly the same lines as the “+ 2’ case. 
In the ‘+ 2’ case, what makes it true that I meant the pupil to put ‘too2’ after 
‘tooo’ is the complex of dispositions I had at the time I gave him the order 
‘+ 2”. Similarly, we might say, what makes it true that I meant the piano- 
tuning is the complex of dispositions I had at the time I said ‘It'll soon stop’: 
in particular, dispositions to make connections between my remark and the 
piano-tuning by, for example, judging that I meant the piano-tuning, or 
justifying the original remark by giving reasons for thinking that the piano- 
tuning would stop soon, and so on. In support of this interpretation, we 
might cite PJ 684 — reading the counterfactual it contains (‘I should have 
given a particular answer then, if I had been asked’) in the first of the three 
ways distinguished above, as an allusion to a genuinely past basis for the 
truth of the claim that I meant the piano-tuning.” 

This realist interpretation of PJ 682 has much to recommend it: it gives us 
a way of making sense of Wittgenstein’s suggestion that, in saying that I 
meant the piano-tuning, I am both describing a connection that already 
existed and making a connection; it says something substantive about what 
makes it the case that I meant the piano-tuning — in a way that accords with 
Wittgenstein’s treatment of the ‘+ 2’ case and with other remarks he makes 
about what connects thoughts and words with their objects; and it is 
consistent with our ordinary, realist conception of past-tense intentional 
statements. Whether this interpretation correctly captures Wittgenstein’s 
position depends in part on the question raised towards the end of the 
previous section: whether Wittgenstein accepts the realist assumption that 
there is a fact of the matter about what I would have said or done at the time 
of the original remark, independent of any retrospective report I am 
inclined to make. I have not addressed that interpretative question here. 
But for my own part, I see no reason to doubt this realist assumption. So I 
see no barrier to extending to the piano-tuning case, and others like it, the 
kind of realism that Wittgenstein evidently accepts in the ‘+ 2’ case." 


* PI 684 is a direct comment on 683 rather than 682. But everything in 684 seems equally applicable to 
the piano-tuning case. 

*© Earlier versions of this material were presented at the University of East Anglia, the University of 
Reading, and at the 2008 Joint Session in Aberdeen. I am grateful to the audiences on those occasions 
for many comments and criticisms, and especially to Arif Ahmed for extensive and extremely helpful 
written comments. I am also grateful to the Arts and Humanities Research Council for a Research 
Leave Scheme grant, which enabled me to complete this chapter. 
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